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were written, at the requeſt of and for 
the amuſement'of a Lady and her friends, 
during a reſidence * in the | pods 
a . en 


With unalſetcd diffdence - they are 
now ſubmitted to the Public. —It i is a 
moot point, whether that hackneyed af- 
ſertion, the Author wrote not for the 


Public eye,” be a valid. apology for, the 


imperfection and inaccuracy incident to 
human productions Vet i it is ſanetifted 


e 1 


raſhly, ſteps out of his 
fore the aweful tribunal 
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"i TO PHE PUBLIC. 
That the, excuſe is founded in fact, he ap- 
peals to the intelligent reader, who wWill 


© judge for himſelf and decide, whether, 


if theſe letters were fabricated in the cle- 


| ſet with a vain view to popular celebrity, 
the writer would not have been leſs laviſh 


of his panegyric upon a rival nation, more 
prodigal of his incence to the people by 
whoſe, 2 his literary ee _ 


1 - Har y be Gbjeacd, "that 4 lege 
France gun Switzerland are ſo beaten 

; various deſc criptions of learned en, 
hapye been fo recently trod by the i ingeni- 
- ous and irogical Moore, that little worthy 


E of obſervation is left to be gleaned by their 


ſucceſbrs, efpecizlly by him who feels 
_ Himſelf, tough u cordial Amateur, a were 


8 in ſcience; | a" mere novice in the 
arts. which, poliſh and adoen liſe 
Bia, = ſimple portrait, ſketched by the 


of genius, 1 2 2 n 
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1 its technzenl merit, or if its likeneſs 
to the original, as it is viewell in dif- 
ferent points of light, or by men of dif- 


the grand hiſtoric picture of mankind, 


often deſcribed by the cognoſcenti, will 
vet throw out new lights and ſhades, to 
every beholder of common ſenſe, who 


if the preſent individual has, haply, ſeized 
any new 'tnts, any flight nuatices, or 
 gradations of colouring, with which this 
nich Intereſting, and inexhaoftible Ta 
Ba is replete, he is very fure, that he 
has, unſeduced by the love of ſingularity, 
fo faſcinating to all travellers, delineated 
chem, if not with power, Tas Lon 
Jullice and candour. A! br TH 
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ub the million the author 18 ſenfible - 
r he has hazarded, 


reſpecting the French nation, may de 
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though often | gazed at, and ſtill more 


comemplates it with the honeſt deſire of 
extracting pleaſure and im provement— 
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ferent degrees of judgment and taſte N 
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+  Þ&yould a doubt, how fatally he felt it for 


truth and truth to be loved, ned 


andes ene wu N 
he truſts, will think, with him, that we 
may allow our gay neighbours a pre- 
aminence in the light and pleaſing vir- 
_ wes, flowing naturally from their aſſi- 
duous cultivation of les petites moral, 
without depreciating the ſterling value 


of the old Engliſh national character. 


An exile: from his native clime, the 
writer aſpires to the philoſophic charae- 
ter of a citizen of the world: if, how- 
ever, a predilection for any peoplę may 
be imputed) to him, his private. hiſtory, 
1 Light allufon to, which may be diſco- 
vered in this ſeries of letters, will prove, 


the Britiſh nation: be has indeed little 
apology-to offer for his opinions, ſince! be 


again "detlaxes, they were governed by 
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to poſſeſ They are genuine, and were 
written, by a traveller, upon the ſpot. 


ann. g et i 


e but too probable, that thoſe who 
- have the happineſs! to be born with cool 
: paſſions, ever under the controul of 'fo- 
ber prudence, will condemn many. of. the 
writer's ſentiments, as outre, if not re- 
prehenſible. He can only ſay, that the 
ſimple meaning of the word correſpon- 
dence implies effuſions" from the heut, 
and letters, though glowiung with the 
pathog of ſentiment; and funcifully ar- 
rayed in the gaudy attire of language, 
if they have not this merit, hade no 
merit at all. ;FÞe: Auen is de bites 
a family to ee Wees He was 
born under | vertical ſun- beams, Which 
rarefy the imagination and melt the foul 
As to. 


One merit theſe letters may beo po | 
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0 a ſublimhsem unknown, and_-perhaps 
unadmired by chi me of hu- 
mid climes. © He is, in ſhort, replete 
ith. the flogiſton of enthuſiaſm, and, 


55 reſpedable, ve W 
impenetrable body, of = wil Be me | 


rit confifts 1 In Having cold hearts . — | 
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üg fince” theſe" letters were wri written 
. n dA. that zn inci- 
dent to 'which"they-allyde, conveys,” he 
owns; without his having dreamt of it, 
a ſpecies; of moral; which he has, with | 
pleaſure, ſeen recently antici 
the elegant author of The Serra of Ware 
. fer ——lnfinitely, leſs maſterly in their 
compoſition, the Letters which now ſee 
dhe light, haue the advantage of embrac- 
ibg/the memoirs af ral perſonages, and, 
Wenne, it u held 
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up a more conſpicuous beacon 10 can» 


did and impetuous youth, than the moſt 
ſplendid. and paihetic diſplay of feritious 
; Atreſs wk Nc T Na i 18 ”—_ hls | 


"The © "fubjea;""t5" which "theſe Les 
perhaps too often allude, is an additi- 
onal eviderice, that, originally, they were 
not intended for, and would naturally 
hive precluded them from publication, 
but for an event for N de deplored 
——The_ Lady, for whoſe amuſement 
they were written, uniting a moſt delicate 
| frame to a fiill, more delicate mind, ,now 
fleeps with her fathers, leaving the ill-fated 
Author the; poignant recolleQion to have 
adored, and.to have ct the moſt amiable 


of ber ſex! 


Eo ter ee te inſetibes this feeble 
monument of his attachment and her un- 
fading merit If unwittingly, he ever 
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GRE THREE 
MADAM, 


To you I do myſelf the honour to addreſs 
my travelling ideas of men and manners 
ſuch as they are, there is a propriety in dictat- 
ing them. to you; for you are the cauſe that 
F travel.— In the various climes through 
which it is my fate to wander, if, haply, I ob- 
ſerve any object, any incident worthy your at- 
tention, I will tranſport it un offering to the 
ſhrine of Britiſh beauty——1 ſhall feel a ſem- 
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blance of happineſs while I fix, for even a a 
fleeting hour, the ſweeteſt eyes that illumin 


the banks of the Thames A heart, a yet 


agonizing heart, tells me that it is not for me, 
ſor many ſucceeding years, to indulge the hope 
of a return to a region which I now call my 
country, Exiled, by almoſt the ſame fatality 
which, whilom, baniſhed Ovid from the banks 


of Tiber; like Ovid too 1 contemplate the 


_ charms of my Britiſh Julia l like him I drop 


the Bay tear; like him, ſtriking my penfive 
brat, ery, What, /baniſhed becauſe; I 
loved? > : Sung 94 21 | v % 


1 feel r no n when I compare mine 
with the baniſhment of the heroes of antient 
or modern ſtory Some were interdicted 


fire and water, becauſe they became obnoxi- 


ous to men poſſeſſed of more power and leſs 
virtue than themſelves; ſome, becauſe their- 
ſuperior talents, riches, or felicity held 
them up objects of the envy and hatred of 
their fellow citizens; ſome few, becauſe they 
were really too bad, and many becauſe they 
were too good to aſſimilate with the common 


country. Of this laſt claſs of jlluſtrious exiles 
Ariſtides the Juſt is a memorable example=— — 
All of theſe: entertained hopes of a return to 
their friends, their houſhold gods, the wives 
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country . Philoſophers, pardon me the word, 
Madam, fince you teach me the practice, phi- 
loſophers aſſert that pain or miſery is leſs to be 
meaſured by its acuteneſs than by extent of 
duration He who knows, that in all proba- 
blity there will be an end to his ſorrows, ſtretch- 
ing his aching eye to this gladſome - though 


diſtant proſpect, while he turns his head from 


the bitter cup of evil which the preſent mo- 
ment, holds out to him; and, if he muſt taſte, 
he meliorates the flavour with the idea of the 
neQareous draft 'domeſtic loye prepares for him 
at the end of his pilgrimage: thus he journeys 
on, hugging to his boſom the fairy-trifler Hope 


— gat where is my hope once more to kiſs 


my mother earth to feaſt, once more, my 
eyes with the chalky cliffs of Albion; once 
more to indulge the melancholy pleaſure of 
gazing upon the lovely cauſe of my ruin! Vo 
requeſt, and from: the lips of beauty, a requeſt 
is lav you enjoin me to wander until I ſhall 


forget the faireſt maid of a country where thou- 


ſands are fair! or, until ſome amiable foreign 
lady ' ſhall deface from my boſom the picture 
of my dove-eyed Julia——Alas! your humi- 


lity ſhading your exquiſite judgement, permitted 
you not to ſee the inhumanity of your ſentence 
bad you glanced thoſe dove- eyes upon your 


mirror; had you reconnoitred a form that might 
give to the creator of the Medicean Venus 


new ideas of beauty, your fine taſte would have 


B 2 inſi- 
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inſinuated that decreeing a return, under ſuch 
conditions, was, virtually, decreeing a perpe- 
tual baniſhment——For in what far country 
ſhall I find a woman like you? This is not 
the age of miracle the diſcriminating phi- 
loſophic eye, or even the poet's eye, in a fine 
frenzy rolling,” from Indus to the Pole, lights 
upon | few phenomenons | prodigies ſhoot not 
ſpontaneous on the ſunny margin of the Gan- 
ges, nor on the heights of Nova Zembla, 
robed in eternal ſnow———But, tis your's to be 
incxorable, and to ordain——'tis mine to la- 
ent, and to . 3 


One morning the beginning of "07 eſcap- 
ing from myſelf, I leaped into the Dover poſt- 
coach.. I had no cloaths with me, except a 
few unſorted things in a portmanteau, which 
had remained in it fince my laſt vifit to your 
uncle in Berkſhire.” I had made the neceſſary 
arragements reſpecting my foreign credits, and 
that ſmall effort exhauſted my reſolution. Of- 
ten I attempted to pack up my trunks; but 
when I opened my drawers, if I chanced to 
fee or touch any the moſt trifling token which 
in thoſe halcyon days, when I poſſeſſed your 
confidence, you had given me, I forgot my pur- 
poſe. I preſſed it to my burning lips with ado- 
ration pure and holy as ever animated devotee 
 kifling- the crucifix j=—— let fall the lid of 


my trunk, and "IO. abſorbed in thought, 
looking 
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looking like patience e on a aue ſmil 
ing at grief!“ 


I. remember that the day bannonized not 
with my feelings : for the ſun darting his beams 
through the bluſhing mantle of Aurora, ſeem- 
ed to inſult my woe. My companions were an 
Engliſn millener, who had ingrafted French 
air and manner upon Britiſh neatneſs and 
ſimplicity. She had been pretty, but was verg- 
ing towards thirty, and, having 1 met with many 
diſagremens in the eourſe of her peregrinations 
between Paris and London, that preyed upon 
her ſenſibility, the Lancaſhire roſes had va- 
niſhed from her cheeks, to which a flight tinge 
of French rouge afforded a ſuccedaneum; a 
prepoſſeſſing figure, and a large languiſhing jet · 
ty eye, a laſting feature yet remained. A 
young muſcular Italian, who, by order of the 
good man her huſband, attended in the capa- 
dty of Cavaliere Serviente, the wife of a rich 
citizen of London, who had eſcaped from the 
polite circle in the environs of Fiſh-ſtreet-hill, 
with a view to imbibe Spa water, by way of 
reparation to her deranged nerves. | The city- 
lady, though nervous, was by no means con- 
ſumptive; | ſhe was more than enbonpoint, 
and ſhaded with the left wing of her petticoat 
a meagre yet intereſting figure, who, with 
that modeſty and ſelf denial,” ever the compa« 
nion of genuine merit, contenting himſelf 
B 3 with _ 
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with a corner ſeat, had ceded to the ſex his 
priority of pretenſions with reſpect to rank. 
His outre figure, the vivacity of his look, and 
the ſtrong lines of genius which marked each 
working feature of his face, immediately ſtruck 
me. I cannot deſcribe him; but if you 
will dip into Smollet's Humphry Clinker- you 
will ſee him in the perſon of Liſmahago. Had 
this gentleman ſent to Smollet, the reſem- 
blance could ngt have been more perſect. He 
was ſecretary to the ducheſs of———— whom 
he was going to join at Calais. He added 
to the birth and manners of a gentleman a 


competent knowledge of the dead and liv- 


ing languages; and was fingularly learned 
in the Italian, which he wrote with the pre- 
eiſion of a Tuſcan, and pronounced with the 
tive Roman melody. As à proof of this the 
young: Roman, aur companion, held a -diffu- 
five converſation with him the whole day, be- 
hieving be was converfing with à learned 
countryman. At Dover the millener with the 
young Noman, who under the ptetence of 
ſpending the evening with a friend at another 


inn, whiled away his time with the fair mil - 


lener, patted from us, ſubmitting to our . pro- 
teQion the better moiety of a city tradeſman, 
the amiable ' deputy from the firſt coteries of 
Fiſh-ftreet+hill,- the ſecretary of the ducheſa, 
faithful ſlave of Julia advanced, with 
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profound reſpect, and preſſing to their boſoms 
either arm of the lady, uſhered her with infinite 
gallantry, into the beſt room and inn of Dover. 
| I begged the ſecretary to do the honours of 
the houſe, as, in a whiſper, I told him, 
though my body was preſent, my ſoul yet ho- 
vered about a certain villa in Berkſhire; nor 
could the agrement of the lady before us call 
it from thoſe, groves, and lawns, and TO 
. it ſtill 2 to 88 00 | 
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"POM us at ſupper ; the Na VOWS =" 
the right, your chevalier on the left of the 
fair denizen of London. Our petites attentions 
awoke her ſenfibility, or, if you will, her va- 
nity: the millener having quitted the field to 
- her, ſhe reſolved to annoy us with all the 
8 round and grape in the park of Paphian ur- 
"Uillery. Conſcious of the advantage of our 
poſition, "which embraced the right and left 
flank of the enemy, we were unanimouſly of 
opinion we could, at leaſt, maintain our 
ground. In this moment of time the action 
began, by a languiſhing glance from two ſweet 
blue eyes, maniſeſtly pointed at the heart of 
_ your chevalier! Happily the wing of a capon, 
enveloped in its culinary ſaſcine celary ſauce, 
Which, in that inſtant, the chevalier was con- 
- voying to the plate of the lady, broke the 
' force of the fire: the ſpent ſhot ſtruck upon 
his knife, and, rebounding, gleamed along the 
table, ſtaggering the ſuſceptible ſecretary | I 
x made a point of looking my enemy in the 
2 face, and I obſerved that ſhe was rather ani- 
2 mated than diſcouraged by my contumacy. She 
ſtretched forth an, arm, plump, round, and 
white, by way of meeting me half way with 
SA. hk © her - 
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her . On this arm the only thing that 
intereſted me was a pearl bracelet, with a 
miniature. From the chalk and putty colour 
of the large vacant eye, the inanity, quiet- 
iſm, and perfect exemption from thought, in 
each compoſed feature of the face, I con- 
ceived it muſt be defigned for ſome rich city 
head, peradventure the noddle of her huſband. 
Before the ſecretary could recover from the im- 
preſſion of the ſpent ſhot, the lady, obſerving 
that her appetite was proſtrate, careleſsly threw 
herſelf, with head half reclining, eyes half ſirvt - 
and languiſhing, upon the back of her chair,” 
and ſcemed, a few ſeconds, abſorbed” in a re- 
veric. This manceuvre, which made demon- 
ſtration of giving up the battle, threw us off 
our guard: however, in this ſtudied degagee 
attitude, the enemy contrived, partly, to un- 
maſk a battery, which did deciſive execution. 
Her boſom ſeemed yet to retain the refiſtance 
to external preſſure, the elaſticity of fiſteen . 
The undulating pillows, on which the bantling 
of Venus delights to loll, gently agitated the. 
gauze which played around her travelling ſhirt ; 
for ſhe was à la chaſle, in an elegant green and 
filver riding habit. Well, you know, Madam, 
how obſtinately I cling to a fine neck ! Had 


not my glowing i imagination continually exhibit=" . + 


ed to me a neck nonpareil, the fair citizen would 

have chained me to her car, a willing ſlave, to 

have graced her triumphant entry into Bruſſels T | 
3 The 
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"The, ſecretary: was guarded by no divine in- 
figence ; of courſe. our right wing, ſtrongly 
| prefſed, gave ground, and, by a heavy well- 
directed fire, ſupplied from the undulating bat- 
tery aforcſaid, was, in a few minutes, turned. 
To avoid having my works formed, mine be- 
ing only an intrenched camp, I beat the cha- 
made, offering to capitulate upon certain con · 
ditions. The terms granted us were; that the 
forces of General . ſhould ſurrender pri- 
ſoners of war; that his allied farces, belong- 
ing to the ſovereign Princeſs Julia, headed by 


- 


with the honours. The lady called 
for glaſſes of elaret, the number of the Graces, 
and, with that mutual reſpect and urbanity 
which ought ever to obtain amongſt polite ene- 
mies, the victors and the vanquiſhed kiſſed 
goblets, drinking to the- health of all the ſons 
and daughters of humanity. The lady, the re- 
mainder of the evening, conſidering her pri · 
ſoners as her. gueſts, did the honours of the 
' houſe, and continued her diſplay. of accom- 
pliſhments, liſping barbarous Italian to the ſe- 
erctary, and chattering good French, for aught 
1 know to the contrary; for I am yet a no- 
vice, to.the chevalier. Our harmony was, how- 
ever, "interrupted by the faux pas of the italien 


Arete. The lady arraigned him for negle& 


of duty, in the following harangue: I be · 
keve I ſhall ſend the ideot back to my huſband: 


General ——, ſhould be allowed to march off 


W ADN DE REBER ar 
he is ag ignorant of the attentions due to pe 
ſons of a certain | faſhion, as ungrateſul for 
the condeſcenſion of his ſuperiors. My huſband 
ſent him to attend me as a kind of travelling 
ſteward or upper ſervant, to preſide over the mi- 
nitiæ of expenditure, a department beneath my 
attention. Becauſe, I, whoſe weakneſs is milki- - 
neſs of - ſoul; permitted him to dine with us 
to-day at Canterbury, he . abſolutely forgets 
his routine of duty. To be ſure, half bow- 
ing on each fide. of her, I have had the good 
fortune to be leſt under the protection of men 
of the world, of men who can diſtinguiſni be- 
tween ladies of a certain rank and mere ca- 
naille ; in a word, who are gentlemen: yet, 
for aught he knows to the contrary, I might 
be committed with ſtock - jobbers or ſhop-lift- 
ers, mountebanks or miniſters, Jews or con- 
tractors, pimps or - -privy-counſellors.” The 
ſecretary affected to be the advocate of the 
hapleſs ſerviente, and, under pretence of 
ſoothing the lady, by an artleſs ſtrain of iro- 
ny, irritated her angry paſhons. Your che- 
valier, compoſing the muſcles of his face to 
the myſterious gravity of a chamber ' counſel- 
lor, or a midwife; prefling his left! breaſt with 
his right hand extended, making a profound 
obeiſance, by way of retort courteous for het 
implied compliment, thus compounded the 
anodine draft of flattery, according to the 
preſcription of the fair denizen of Fiſh-ftreet» 

| p Bill. 
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ll, Fer myſelf 1 um free to" Geclare; that, 
far fron pleading juſtification; I cannot find 
in my heart the leaſt palliation for the young 
Roman. Sure I am his conduct will be co- 
vered by no precedent in the page of modern 
or of ancient reporters of ' Paphian common 
or | ſtatute law. Born in a clime prodigal of 
public virtue and of private gallantry, where 
men were heroes, and heroes gods! I mar- 
vel that the ſhade of a Cæſar or of an An- 
thony, did not ariſe to warn him of this faux- 
pas! A Cæſar l who in playing the ſublime 
parts of the invincible ſoldier and conſummate 
ſtateſman, ' forgot not that he was alſo born 
the fineſt gentleman of his own or. of any 
age! An Anthony! who in raffling, with 
the petits maitres of his day, for the prize of 
ancicht beauty, gallantly ſet a world upon a 
caſt; and the noble Caſtor, with all the ſang 
froid and collection of mind worthy a ſtudent 
of Almack's or of Brookes's, coolly ſtood the 
hazard of the die! Would to God | taking 
his hand from his pwn and placing it on 
the breaſt of the ſecretary, would to God, 
my dear Sir, the young Roman's had been 
yours or my lot! Truſt me, our conduct 
would not have called tears from eyes fo 
| Tweet, or fighs from a boſom ſo lovely! We 
would not, like him, have retired from an an- 
gel to feed upon garbage! We would not 
| have bartered the ſweeteſt roſes in the parter- 
res 
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res of Flora for the crimſon dye of the Iberian 
fleece! We would not have embraced a cloud 
inſtead of a Juno! We would not for a 
millener have exchanged a Madona! This 
unlucky hint diſturbed the benign operation of 
my ſpecific' anodyne, which, mixing with the 
whole maſs of blood, had in the courſe of 
circulation flowed in balmy rills to the aortas 
there communicating with the ſympathetic duQs, 
which lead to the breaſt and eye, had juſt be- 
gan to excite the pleaſureable palpitations in the 
boſom and radient ſmiles in the countenance 
The chevalier was broke in upon—— What 
did he go off with the millener ? Be compoſed, 
my dear madam,. yet —if I muſt ſpeak the 
truth -I fear he did —l ſaw, or ſeemed to ſee, the 
young Roman give his arm to the degagee Mar- 
chande de mode in a twinkling, that milk ĩ- 
neſs of blood which ſhe had ſucked in, infufed 
into her portion of twopenny, at her alma ma- 
ter in the polite environs of St. Giles, fled, never 
more to inhabit the breaſt of the fair denizen { 


Thoſe bon ton niaxims which had been inſtilled 


into her, even from her girliſh years, when ſhe 
was admitted a novice into the coteries of Fiſh- 
fireet-hill, were totally effaced; and, oh won- 
derous change ! the rib of a mild, placid city 
alderman exhibited the picture of AleQra, envi- 
roned by her hiffing ſnakes. In this unpropiti- 
ous moment the poor ſerviente opened the door. 
Unconſcious of his crime, he gaily advanced 
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half way into the room. He ſaw indignation 
flaſh from the eye of his fair patroneſs. Italian 
action is upon a large ſcale==moff dropped his 
hat, daſhed by his upliſted hands; . his eyes now 
up-raiſed to heaven, imploring divine interpoſi» 
tion ; now fixed upon the Fiſh-ſtreet fury, who 
was haſtily advancing to him. So Hamlet ſtands 
appalled at the apparition of his royal father, ſo 
Garrick retires, from the approach of, the ghoſt 
but here the compariſon drops. Benignity beam- 
ed not in the eye of the fair citizen ; every 
working feature menaced annihilation to the hap» 
leſs ſerviente., The ſecretary, with more gene · 
roſity than prudence, threw himſelf between 
the combatants ; the chevalier, beckoning the 
young man, . retired with him from the ſcene of 
action, and, aſter. explaining to him, with un- 
relaxed muſcles, the enormity of his oſſence, 
adviſed him to attempt no juſtication, but to 
plead at the tribunal of mercy. He, for fear is 
| credulous,, thanked the chevalicr and begged his 

interpoſition hoping that, ere this, the Tuſ- 
can melody flowing from B. — s tongue 
bad mollified the lady's ire, he ventured to ad- 
yance arm in arm with his client, ſprung from 
the banks of Tiber. The chevalier had done 
juſtice to the wit and eloquence of his friend 
as he opened the door he ſaw a lambent ſmile 
dawning in the lady's dimples, while ſhe liſtened, 
nothing loath, to the eloquence of a Murray, 
cloathed in the language peculiarly adapted to 
the 
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the exprefſion of tender ſentiments. At the ſight 
C of the CE ds the. ſever of reſentment again 
began to fluſh her cheek, but our humility per- 
mitted it not to prodominate. We ſell on our 
knees, each devouring a hand of the lady ; the 
Chevalier, animated by compaſſion, deprecated 
the lady's rage, mingled with the | pleadings 
light infufions of his anodyne ſpecifio tio be 
cruel, to be inexorable is not, nor ought to be, 
the characteriſtic of the ſex. The fair citizen - 
.- Was a woman, ſhe ſmiled forgiveneſs, and har- 
mony was again reſtored to our little ſociety 


in half an hour. the lady retired, the Roman 
in another half hour. The tea - tables in Dover. 
and the polite world in its environs did not ſcru- 


ple to whiſper the next morning, thate; like his 
great progenitor Eneas, 2 a 
Difogicat comites, ae tester e 5 N 
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But your Chevalier, following the maxim of 
Lord Cheſterfield, never believes above belf of 
what the world fays. Pardon however the Latin 
quotation; when I affert a piece of ſcandal, I 
always veil it under the ſhade of a dead lan- 
guage, thoroughly ſenfible that this is a ſubje& | 


II ear of a lacy. a 


+ * the hind of Canada * with icicles, and 
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"In about four hours we were landed in France; 
how ſhort the time which tranſported us to a new 
world of manners; continual commercial inter- 
courſe you would think, might ſoften the angles 
of difference between the inhabitants of Calais 

9 


and Dover the very contrary is the fat; 


the mild Otahitean baſking under meridian ſun- 
| beams, exhibit not a contraſt more complete! 
when I croſſed the Atlantic, at the diſtance of «. 8 ? 
two thouſand miles, I found myſelf at home; * FP 
the ſame ſtile of living, the ſame language, the 
ſame manners: here' the difference was extreme J 
—the tall, the meagre, perpendicular, bien 
poudre French ſoldier, on the ramparts of Ca- 
* lais, ſeemed of a ſpecies quite diſtin& from-the 
fat-eyed, rubicund citizen of Dove. in one L 
particular, the canaille of each place ſeemed to 
play into each other's hands moſt happily, in 
raiſing contributions upon the adventurous tra- 
yeller; but their rapacity has been fo ſeverely 
animadverted upon by the jaundiced Smollet, 
that I ſhall wave the ſubject. Immediately up- 
on, nay, previous to my landing, I underwent 
the uſual transformation into mi Lord Anglois, 
which you know was countenanced by my old 
buff and gold waiſtcoat ; one ſprightly ſubject 
of the grand monarque ſeized my portmanteau, 
another my cane, and ſo on to my ſword, and 
even my laced hat, each parcel had its peculiar 
protector; abſent from you, I was a mere non- 
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entity, but had I been myſelf, I never fume up- 
on theſe occaſions; I ſwim with the ſtream; 1 
ſubmit to the etiquette didtated by all reſpectable 
bodies, and the canaille of all countries is, from 
its numbers at leaſt, a very reſpectable body 
with arms acroſs, careleſly bowing conſent, I 
followed my ragged guides—they led me to 
the Douane; here I was arouſed from my re- 
verie, by obſerving a monſtrous figure dreſſed 
in coarſe blue and gold, a greaſy bag, cars adorn- 
ed with gold bobs, a huge upper lip embrowned 
by a quantity of Straſburgh ſnuff=—his right 
paw was juſt forcing its way into my portman- 
tedu; I ſeized it, while J jabbered a remon- 
ſtrance. I found I could not extfact the paw. 
I was ignorant of French cuſtoms, but, at this 
moment, happening to recolle& the paſſage. in 
the AEneid of the wonderful efficacy of a ſop 
. upon the Dog Cerberus, I applied the precedent 
in the caſe in point. Imperceptibly inſinuating 
a half crown into the left paw, inſtantaneouſly, 
as if by a mechanic connection, the right one 
flew out of my port-mail ; this was not all, the 
figure turned round upon its heel, a placid ſmile 
Played around its muſtachios, and whiſpering 
his, companion in a way that I might hear, 
apparement eſt un ſeigneur infiniment aimable, gave 

me a profound bow; I was not accuſtomed to 
bow upon ſo large a ſeale; it was, of iel 
intrinifically worth three half crowns; T had no- 
thing indeed, Fontrabgaa, but by this manceu- 


my fair Britiſh _ Wh touched by wg 
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vre 1 avoided having my cloaths. deranged; 1 
teceived an earneſt of Gallic politeſſe, and, above 
all, I prevented the precious trifles, the gifts of 


lowed hands. 


Here 1 am . to Monſieur Deſſcin' 83 
my veneration for the ſhade of Yorick led me to 
his hotel; I have ſtood looking wiſtfully at the 
very coach door, where once he preſſed the half 
willing hand of the gentle Madame de Len 
I have lolled in the very ſame deſobligeant im- 
mortalized by him; but, far be it from me to 
attempt to write a chapter in it, or, in any 
_ reſpeR, to preſume I emulate. W 

" ſentiment! | 


The ſecretary, the Italian friend to the youn| 
Roman ſerviente, and myſelf, are now ſe 
down to a dinner of fiſh, fricandeau de veau, une 
foullarde rotie te de ſallade ; we imbibe occafionall y 
Foblets of paſſablement boi Bourgogne; this is 
ſaid to be a potation oblivious of corroding care ; 
yet, truſt me, it has not the power to make me 
forget the horrid thought that, at this moment, 
the ſea roars between me and my blue-cyed an- 
gel of light ! I name no means, for well I know 
that your mind, <qually with your external form, 
renders you the phemix of your ſex: while they. 
- eagerly gulp down the neQar of flattery, pre- 
ſented even by prophane hands, you, like the 

PEN 82 | Con fitfes 
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ſenſitive flower ſhrinking from the beams of the 
ſun, obſtinate ly — all ſemblance of praiſe 
at the very moment your fine ſenſe muſt tell you 
it & is critically Jan DN h 


Ad1zy. 


— — — 
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TEXTE bt 


Calais, Liſle, Cambray. 


I .FORGOT to mention to you, that previous 
to our dining, r carried me with him when 
he went to wait upon his patroneſs. I was, I 
own, curious to ſee a woman, whoſe beauty, 
wit, and fingular fortune, had excited the ad- 
miration and aftoniſhment of the polite world : 
her recent exhibition in the Houſe of Lords, and 
the cauſe of it, rendered her acquaintance a 
very defirable acquiſition to the curious traveller. 
Her grace received me with that politeneſs, con- 
deſcenſion, and affability, which firs eaſy as your 
glove upon perſons of genuine | breedirg. She 
ſaid, My ſecretary tells me you mean to 
make the tour of France and Switzerland e'er 
you return, Let me adviſe you, by all means, 
to penetrate as far as Italy. What a laudable 
vanity prompts a Frenchman to ſay of his 
own capital (i! W a gun Paris) may, with 
more juſtice, . be faid of Rome. Italy too is 
certainly the garden of Europe, and the Italian 
women the forbidden, yet moſt delicious fruit of 
that garden. If your palate waters for garden 
* I wil give you commendations to my 

| friends, 


- 


. as | 
« £ þ* ; 
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friends, Lord Tilney and Lord Brook.” I 
thanked the ducheſs, as well as I knew 
how, for a condeſcenfion I had fo little claim 
to, imbibed a glaſs of her ſack, and made 
my bow. 


The fair Chudleigh is a noble ruin! Not 
that I infinuate her grace is not yet a very deſira- 
ble object; no, it is the privilege of a fine woman 
never to grow old: her grace is a beauty in the 
grand and majeſtic ſtile ; her ſkin of a fingular 
whiteneſs, yet retains all the ſmoothneſs of 
youth : this added to a German plumpneſs of 
perſon, yet enables her grace to excite ideas of 
the moſt voluptuous kind. When the late Lord 
,, her bail, ſlept in her grace's houſe at 
Knight's-Bridge, he dreamed that his princi 
was running off. This fo affeQed his imagina- 
tion, that he jumped out of bed, and, forgetting 
the dignity of the wool-ſack, ran down ſtairs in 
his ſhirt to ſecure the noble fugitive. The noiſe 
put the ducheſs in ſuch a fright, that ſpringing 
out of bed in a delicious night dreſs, ſhe began 
to run in good earneſt, Old Ay met and 
joſtled againſt her grace in the paſſage : this ap- 
parition realifing his. dreaming ideas, the lumi- 
nary of the law, like another Apollo, vigorouſly 
purſued the Britiſh Daphne; and could he have 
overtaken . her, dans une: diſbabill þ appetiſſantt, 
dare ſay the collifion would have been inter- 
, eſting ; ptobably the laws of nature, paramount 
. | | Bo 
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to common, ſtatute, and chancery law, would 
have ſtimulated the ſage to attempt the enormity 
which our wiſe Queen Elizabeth etna} ſo ar- 
duous, if not impracticable. | | 


The Italian and myſelf hired of Mense Deſ- 
ſein a poſt - chaiſe to St. Omer's, where we arrived 
about nightfall. In the morning I was arouſed 
from a delicious dream, -by the vociferous exe- 
crations of the Italian, who ſwore by St. Antho- 
ny, that he would annihilate Deſſein's poſtilion, 
who peremptorily demanded payment of a Louis, 
the hire of the chaiſe, although we had, the day 
before, paid the aforeſaid Louis to Deſſein's wai- 
ter, at the ſame time that we diſcharged the din- 
ner bill. I remember that the Italian aſked me for a 
guinea for that purpoſe. This being rather unuſu- 
al in England, I objected ; but he obſerved that it 
would thus be but one trouble; and I ſaw him 
pay it to'the waiter. This objeQion the poſtillion 
liſtened to with philoſophie ſang froid. I ſaw my 
friend's cloquence made no impreffion ; for the 
poſtilion, in return for the Italian's oaths, puffed, 
from a tremendous pipe, volcanos of ſmoke, vi- 


- brating his head in token of contumacious adhe- 


rence to his demand; and, at length, knocking 
his pipe againſt his jack-boot, the enormity of 
which formed a fine contraſt to his ſpindle ſhank, 
he declared, that, if he were not paid, he would 
order the poſtman of St. Omer (who was unlucki- 
aca refuſe us horſes. He was as 


good 
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good as his word. My ſellow traveller ſwore he 
would ſtay at St. Omer from the Flood to the 
Conflagration e er he would ſubmit to an impoſi- 
tion ſo flagrant. I had previouſly concerted to 
ſtay all that day. The Italian has his young ſon 
at the Jeſuits College, and it would not have 
been fair to have parted them ſooner. We were 
ſhewn the town, the college, and the ſuperb 
church of the Jeſuits by a ſenſible, handſome, 
polite, young Jeſuit, a Mr. H, one of the 
profeſſors of their college. He invited us to dine 
that day with his brethren. The Italian related 
to them his grievance. © They were all of opinion 
with me, that, if it was infiſted upon,” we ſhould 
be obliged to repay for the chaiſe. . They how- 
ever added, that they would repreſent the matter 
properly' at Calais, and, if praQicable, recover. 
for us our money. Next morning, as we were 
upon the point of departing for Liſle, Deſſein's 
poſtilion returned with a letter from his maſter, 
denying the receipt of the Louis. Finding, that 
il falloit paſſer par li, the Italian threw at his head 
the ſecond Louis; adding to it a reaſonable - 
quantity of oaths and curſes, by way of ſmall 
change. In England no reputable tavern-keeper 
would venture to believe a waiter, - in contradic- 
tion to the aſſertion of two gentlemen 3 eſpecially 
as their aſſertion was corroborated by a third, Mr: 
Br, a perſon wholly difintereſted——— 
Such a mancuvre might have hurt his eats * but 


ee pays chaque facvn. 0. 
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At this ſeaſon of the year the journey from St 
Omer to Liſle is delightful: from the heights of 
Caſſel eſpecially, the eye, commands the richeſt 
landſcape I ever beheld. Innumerable hamlets, 
villages, and towns, variegated with noble 
woods, ſtreams, and flocks grazing on meads 
beyond deſcription ſuperb and luxuriant. The 
whole country of French Flanders is now a mere 
noſegay. The wings of Zephyr continually emit 
perfame, embalming the ambient air with odours 
ſo fragrant, that the fanciful traveller almoſt per- 
ſuades himſelf he approaches the confines of Ara- 
bia the happy. I ſaw the ſweet Flemiſh maids 
with robes. ſuccinQ, fair, plump, and roſy; 
ſome toffing the new-mown hay ; ſome, with 
limbs half bare, lolling upon the cocks, their 
breaſts kiſſed by the ardent beams of the ſun, 
whoſe amorous rays half way met their boſoms,” 
heaving with ſenſations excited by their innocent 
vyet fanciful dreams, and I could not help repeat- 


Oh had I been by fate decreed 
Some humble cottage [Wain — 


"Ah me | did I but poſſeſs yon ſmiling mead, 
with the flocks feeding upon it; yon fimple mo- 
deft cottage, ſhaded from Boreas by the melan- 
choly myrtle, ſacred to Venus, flanked on one 
fide by a ſweet wood, on the other a brawling 
trout ſtream, and, might I perſuade my Julia to 
preſide over and give relief to the ſcene, wrapt 

4. | in 
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in the contemplation of my own riches, with 
what contempt, mingled with pity, ſhould I 

look down upon ſuch, comparatively, poor de- 
vil, as kings and princes. | 


ADIED. 
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| Li. SLE, where we arrived to dinner, is 
a ſuperb populous city, the capital of French 
Flanders. It is fituated in a country environed 
by a variety of little rivers, all of whom conflu- 
ing, large batteaux are capable of 'paſſing from 
- the river Lis to a ſuburb of the town, which is 
indeed now ſhut up within the town by the forti- 
fications which Lewis the fourteenth had con- 
ſtructed by Marſhal Vauban. Theſe fortificati- 
ons join to the citadelle, which is eſteemed one of 


- __ the ſtrongeſt in Europe. It held out three months, 


after open trenches, in the year 1708, againſt 
the whole allied army, headed by two of the firſt 


generals of the age, Marlborough and Eugene— 
yet Lewis had taken it in ſeventeen days. This 


fact is of itſelf a ſufficient eulogium upon the abi- 
lities of the celebrated Vauban. 


The grand ſquare is furrounded by handſome 


Fell- built houſes. There are in Liſle above fifty 


churches and a noble hoſ pital. It has alſo a change, 
© for the accommodation of its merchants, who 
traffic largely, particularly in ts, for which 


6 


* 
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My ſellow-tra veller's route, who was bound to 
Italy, here deviated from mine. He 1s good- 
natured, and I agreed to accompany him in the 
Paris road as far as Lens, a ſmall town lying on 
the little river de Souchers. , I recolle nothing 
for which this town is celebrated, unleſs it be for 
the antiquity of its col legiate church, founded 
about 700 years ago, and for the vitory gained 
in the year 1648 by the Prince of Conde over the 
Archduke of Auſtria. The town remains to 
France from ceſſion at the Pyrencan treaty; In 
the morning we parted, and, as I had not 
French enough to venture alone in a poſt-chaiſe, 
the Italian put me in a diligence, which goes 
from Lens to Cambray. I thought T poſſeſſed 
enough of the language 10 ſerve” me, with my 
© purſe, by way of commentary, for my 'exigen- 
cies on the road from Calais to St Quentin; but 
I was egregiouſſy miſtaken, my pronunciation 
was ſo vicious, that ] was totally unintelligible; 
my fituation became truly painful, and gladfy 
would I haye been again in London, but this 16+ 
trogade motion was at once ſhameful, and more 
difficult than a forward movement. My compa- 
nions in the diligence were a petit maitre from 
Liſle, two Abbes, and two of the ſofter” ſex. | 
No and then I could catch a ſeritence'froth | 
fellow travellers, from the two ladies efpeeia 
for I was more” attentive. to them, while eheir 
expreſſive ' eyes tranſlated their words; but 
bay could not + a Loy nels £ ad ; the 


C2 8 "petit 
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'  - petit-maitre wreathed himſelf into a thouſand at- 
_—— titudes to aſſiſt my comprehenſion, but in vain 3 
'2 this was the more mortifying, as I found he was 
. 5 voluble, and full of ſome intereſting ſubject; 
before he had been half an hour in the coach, he 
1 bad, as I underſtood afterwards, given the la- 
dies a detail of his innumerable bonne, fortunes, 
from thirteen years of age, the period when he 
firſt entered his career of gallantry, until that 
day, when he was twenty-ſeven years old; con - 
.cluding that he was then on his vay, by the eom- 
mand of his grandmother, 4 / etablir, that 1s, 
 - marry. himſelf to a lady of Cambray, who, in- 
deed, he had neyer ſeen, mais / qu'il Pameit à la 
folie, for ſhe was dune famille diſtinguce, was puiſ- 
fament riche, and, fur toutes choſes, ſon couſin, au 
troifime degre, avoit une charge à la cour. He was 
not a little anxious to make me his confident; 
from his geſtures, a ſtranger would have thought 
us intimate ſor years, The coach ſtopt about 
"eight, o'clock, the petit-maitre jumped out, and 
taking me in the moſt friendly manner by the 
arm, bowing, capering, and crying out, Allons, 
-@uencez.; monfreur, uſhered me into a room of the 
Auberge, wes he ſwore all the French oaths at 
the waiter, . and ſeemed as anxious to get me 
; breakfaſt, as if ay life depended upon it. At 
the ſame time that he was plying me with /ambor, 
feavciſſon et du vin blanc, he was recapitulating to 
.me his love adventures, and his preſent matri- 
.monial project; he ſcemed as carneſt and as 
| . pleaſed 
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. pleaſed as if I had underſtood him; he might 
have recolleQed that I comprehended not a f- 
lable ; but to recolle& or combine is not the forte 


. of a Frenchman. He peremptorily refuſed to let 
me pay for my breakfaſt ; having done the ho- 


nours of it, according to French etiquette, the 
right of payment was in him, and he was as 


deſeſpoir at every attempt I made to defraud him of 5 


this privilege. My new friend reconducted me, 
with the ſame ſedulous air, to the diligence, 
and, as if I could underſtand his flattery, told 
the ladies in a whiſper he took care I ſhould hear, 
ma foi, monſieur, quoique reveur 4 Angloiſe, d in- 
feniment deſprit ! the ladies reiterated their at- 


tempts to entertain the dumb ſtranger. Meſſrs. 


les Abb&s too Joined their endeavours ; they at 
length addreſſed me in Latin, and here, forthe 
firſt time of my life, I found my ſmall knowledge 
of the Latin tongue of eſſential ſervice. I told 
them that I had been bred at college, and 


had read the claffics ; they ſeemed pleaſed to heat 


this, and. immediately began to quote upon me 
with true French volubility. I had been very 


little accuſtomed to ſpeak the language; they 


pronounced with foreign accent, and of courſe 
quite different from the Engliſh manner. I be- 
lieve, after ſearching 
ſcholars will be found in the Engliſh ſchools ; but 

the Scotch, I believe, the Iriſh and all foreigners, 


pronounce it nearly alike 3 the Engliſh adopt a 


Pe ee TE own lan. 


| YI guage, 


Europe, the beſt Latin 
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guage, which I think an abſurd method, becauſe © 

it is different- from the uſage of all other nations. 

Had not they better adopt a pronunciation com- 
mon to other people; thus they will underſtand 
their neighbours, and this medium of learned 
commerce will become more generally beneficial. 
No living people, I verily believe, pronounce 
the Latin properly. I make no doubt but that 
gn old Roman apple-woman, were ſhe now alive, 
would be competent to corre& the pronunci- 
ation of the firſt Oxonian or Cantab. Pardon 
me, madam, if I approach a lady with an air 
ſo pedantic; I mean theſe en paſſant obſervati- 
ons for your learned acquaintance. However, 
2 pronunciation to which I had been unuſed, 
. added to Gallic volubility, confuſed me not a 
little. I had juſt told Meſſrs. les Abbe's that 1 
had read the claſſics, and I feared they might 
impute to me a ridiculous vanity. I recolleQed 
my lead pencil, by the medium of which we held 
aà kind of disjointed converſation; in the courſe 


= of it, they informed me of the contents of the 
petit-maitreꝰs narrative, he being too fine a gen- 


tleman to underſtand a word of Latin. At 
night we arrived at Cambray, where by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the learned churchmen, I got proper 
accommodations; they begged 1 would allow 
them to introduce me to an Engliſh family then 


at Cambray, which 1 declining, they politely = 


took their leave, and promiſing to breakfaſt with 


| me in the morning. Auen deſcended, wh mf 
CES 8 Prench 
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French grammar in one hand, dictiagary in the 
other; to the kitchen; with their aſſiſtance, hut 

_ chiefly by pointing to, or laying violent Wy 

on what Ichole, e ROIR . 


The e of Cambray, ie, I think, more 
happy than that of Liſle ; it is the capital, of. 
the Cambreſis, a country fituated between Pi- 
cardy, Artois, and Hainault, abounding in 
fertile plains, watered by the river Eſcaut. This 
river alſo runs through the town, . which, by the 


' fide of the river, is defended. by a fort. The 
town being on this fide rather low, the approach- 


es to it may be laid under water; but the prin- 
cipal ſtrength of Cambray reſults from the ci - 
tadel, built by Charles the Fiſth, at the 
expence of the inhabitants, leſt, as he pre- 


tended, the French might take poſſeſſi- 


on of the town. It is a regular pentagon, 
environed by ditches, cut out of the ſolid rock. 
- So early as the year of Chriſt 445, 3 
Clodion made himſelf maſter of Cambray it 
was afterwards burnt by the Danes; it then bes: 
came a free and imperial city: and was frequent - 
1y the cauſe of war amongſt the emperors, the 
kings of France, and the counts of Flanders. 
Francis the Firſt granted it a neutrality duting 


the war, which he waged againſt the Emperor- 


Charles the Ffth; but the leſs generous Charles, 
refuling to accede to this neutrality, took poſs: 


ut C4 Duke 


nir n d 5 


ſeſßſon of it in the year 15433 aſterwards the 


* 
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36 
Duke of Alencon; brother to the-third Harry of 
France, gave this city to John of Montluc, 
Lord of Balagry, whom Henry the Fourth firſt 
made Marſhal of France, and then created 
prince of Cambray. The cathedral church, de- 
dicated to the Virgin, is among the fineſt in - 
Europe; it is replete with rich chapels; the 
pillars are adorned vh | ſculpture———fine- 

| _ wrought marble tombs: there are many other 
churches of note in Cambray, many handſome 
monaſteries of either ſex. It is one of the moſt _ 
lent and commercial towns of the Low Coun- + 
tries, and celebrated for the beauty of its cam- 
brics, - which derive their name from this town, 
though St. Quintin has ſtolen from Cambray the 
moſt ſkilful of cambric weavers, and is, at pre- 
ſent, the firſt mart ſor this beautiful manufac- 
- ture. In ſhort, Cambray, with its environs, is 
one of the ſweeteſt ſituations I ever ſaw. I pro- 
miſe myſelf again to viſit it during. my reſidence 


ol St. Quintin ;- I wilt make my viſit at the time 
df the grund proceſſion, performed annoally on 


the day of the aſſumption of the Holy Virgin, 
which is celebrated with ſuch pomp, that it at- 
tracts to the exhibition at leaſt thirty thouſand 


ſtrangers from deſcription it is à noble ſight, 
you a ſketeh of it, when I ſee it 


readily wave this detail, eſpecially; as my- letter 
is alreudy protracted to a moſt fatiguing length 3: 
„ e upon N 


* 
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it over, I find the real matter might be reduced 
to a very ſmall compaſs. I really have not the 
courage to attempt an abridgement of a letter, 
in itſelf, I fear, little intereſting. I will rely on 
your benevolence to pardon it. I flatter myſelf 

the charming town of St. Quintin, where I now 
live, may hold out ſome ſubject more ws, the 
pen of a traveller, and eye of a fine lady, and 
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H E morning after. my agrival, by the aſ- 
| fitance of my interpreter, a fair pretty Engliſh | 
lady, I announced my bufineſs at St. Quintin, * 
and got myſelf introduced, with my credentials, 
to Monſieur de Breiſac, a French merchant of 
the town, who has, it ſeems, a valuable landed 
eſtate, independent of the great emoluments de- 
rived from his commerce in cambrics ; happily 
be ſpeaks Engliſh; he made me dine with him, 
and treated with excellent champaign. Mon- 
fieur de Breiſac is a phznomenon, for to the 
| thorough-bred merchant, he unites the urbanity 
of a courtier. At the age of fifty he poſſeſſes 
infinitely more vivacity than falls to the lot of 
an Engliſh youth of fiſteen; between the firſt and 
ſecond courſe, while his daughter, the elegant 
Madame Nandine, paſſed round the long corked 


_  -. burgundy, he fung chanſons 2 boire, des chanſonet- 

tes tendres, and danced round the room with all 
the agility of a Veſtris, all the enjoutment of an 
emancipated ſchool-boy. A genuine Engliſh- . 


- 


man, who has never travelled beyond the limits 
of a fox-chace, were he to read this letter, 
would, without OY»: ſet this picture down 

. . 


W which is here ſpoken, by the better ſort of peo- 
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une caricature, or the ſketch of a half madman; 
not ſo, Monſieur de Breiſac is a man of under- 
ſtanding, and of faſhion; but he is a Frendh- 
man. Finding I intended to reſide ſome time 
at St. Quintin, to acquite the French language, 


ple, with great purity, Monſieur de 3 
exerted himſelf to eſtabliſh me in a reputable 
French family, and, by a pleaſant ſtratagem, 


ſucceeded ; the family conſiſts of an'elderly la- 


dy and three daughters—the mother being ex- 
tremely ſhort ſighted, de Breiſac palmed me up- 

on her for a gentleman of forty years of age; 
which manceuvre was to be countenanced by my 
preſenting myſelf next day unſhaven, duſty tra- 
velling dreſs, &c. the fatigue of a winter's eam- 
paign*in London, added to the, poignant anxi- 
ety reſulting from your abſence, throwing a 
_ gloom upon my viſage, highly favoured the de- 
ception. I had invited to dinner to-day my 
French maſter, Mr. Brown, an Iriſh gentleman, 
bred at St. Omer's. Mademoiſelle Henriette 
told me, by means of our interpreter, elle. erat 
enchante de me trouver un ' cavalier jeune e infini- 
ment aimabie, ( ſweet creature 1) Gar: Monſieur de 
Breiſac faiſeit croire 4 a mere que Manſieur etait © 
d'un certain age. The more I refleQ upon my 
poſition, the more J feel. myſelf obliged by the. 
ſtratagem of de Breiſac. I have.now. ſo firmly 
(ſtabliſhed myſelf with the old lady, that ſhe. far- 
gives me for my youth, calls me her ſon, de- 
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fires me to honour her daughter with the appel- 
lation of -fiſter———ſays, ſhe has too high an 
opinion of the morality of Monſieur to conceive 
he would form” a deſign upon his ſiſters; and 
ſometimes ſhe condeſcends to beg I would ſpare 
them. This with me is a more efficatious argu- | 
ment than the appeal to my morality=——for 
when my power is even by implication acknow- 
ledged, I ſeldom abuſe it. The e 


Gall de ©. 


You vill expect a ſketch of the amiable family 
with whom I now while away the weary hours of 


exile, and you ſhall nqt be diſappointed. 


Madame Henry is the widow of a gentleman 
of the long robe, who lived at 33 and 
held there a place under the king of 10,060 
livres 4 year; but, being addicted to hoſpitality 
and ſhow, died without having ſct apart any por- 
* tion of his income for the maintenance of a wi- 
= dow and nine young children, who had been 

pred im habits of expence. In this untoward 
- - fituation the widow took a reſolution which does 

dier honour. Inſtead of, like moſt widows, ex- 
-- hibiting herſelf in all the pqmp of woe, wailing, 
and leaning, like our mot dad In tes fable 

Mate, aſke w upon her axis, immediately quitted 

. Perronne and came to refide here, a few leagues 
- from her former abode took a genteel houſe, 


ſet out rr and 
a ſpecies 


4 | ſpecies of general - warchouſe for Pariſian 
perſumery, © ribbons, - gloves,” ſword knots, 
&c., People of a liberal way of thinking 
her, and admired the eſſort ſhe 
| had unde. She was countenanced. by the rich 
Pͤeroteſtant merchants h ete, obtained a con- 
derable credit at Paris, and ſuccecded in her 
ſcheme. By her induſtry, and by the talents 
of the three daughters who now live with het, 
ſhe has been enabled to ſettle in the matrimo- 
nial walk two others. A fixth, conſulting her 
mirror, and having the ſingular humility to ſee 
herſelf leſs handſome than her -fiſters, and the 
candor to confeſs it, ſhe was adviſed: to dedicate 
herſelf to the love of God having the modeſty 
to think, ritant ni puiſſamment riche ni diable» 
ment riche ni diablement jolie, ſhe had little likeli- 
hood of killing her man; ſhe embraced this as 
her pis alle. ſhe is now in a convent in the 
ſuburbs of this town. I ſometimes go to ſee my 
nun fiſter, who ſeems to ſubmit. to the cruel lam 
ol neceſſity with a tolerable grace - The eldeſt 
fon is happily married in Germany, to a Saxon 
lady, who, 2 la Alamende,' loves good eheer, goes. 
tame about her houſe, obeys her huſband and 
is 2 fruitful vine, breeding like any German 
princeſs. The youngeſt ſon was born ſor and 
bred to the profeffion of petit-maitre, in which 
he is at preſent eminent. M dreſſes, games, 
lies, and makes love en bonnette bemmc © he has 


* 


n a few FOR in the army, n way of 


ſatisfying 


. 


The three youngeſt daughters inſinuate they 
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ſatisfying the martial ſentiment coeval with the 
birth of every Frenchman, and partly to guar- 


. antee his approaches to the ſofter ſex. A uni- 
* form, you know, is, with the ladies of all po- 


lite countries, un paſſe pur tout. Theſe accom- 
pliſuments, added to his being handſome, and 
endowed with a modeſt aſſurance, renders him 
comme de raiſon, the favourite with the mother. 


might e er this have had portions to buy them 
huſbands, but ſor the abſolute neceffity of an- 


ſwering the large draſts of the young gentleman, 


to ſupply the neceſſary demands for odeur de 


| roſe. et de jaſmin, play money, polite forms for 


billet=doux, 'Valencienne, Brufſelle, and point ruf- 
fes, requiſite to enable Monfieur de Henry to 


voll in the orb deſcribed by his brother petit- 


maitres. As the young gentleman is more of 


tte coxcomb than the (gambler, he is generally 


duped, and, en dernier reſort, has always recourſe 
e his fond? mama. Mademoifelte Henry is 
verging upon forty, en bon joint, good teeth and 
eyes, -replete with the milk- of human kindneſs, 
and learned in the culinary ſcience.——By the 
N ſue would ſuit admirably as a houſe keeper 
to your couſin Bm who piques himſelf upon 
8 an adept in buy myſtery of ſauces, and, 
if I miſtake not lately been ballotted for 
and choſen a Mites of the calapaſh and ca- 


lapee cognoſcenti——ſleck rogues, who delight 
to roll un white eyes, and ſhake their green 
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fat, waddling between the congenial regions o 


' Temple-bar and Leadenhall'! Mademoiſelle 
Collette, la ſeur puiſnie, appears to be about 


twenty five, of a ſlender but exquiſitely elegant 


ſorm height, nor tall nor ſhort—complexion, 


rather inclining to the pallid, but extremely-fair- 


and delicate, coral lips, ivory teeth, large black 
eyes, radiant with vivacity, long eye- laſhes, 
full eye brows, which give relicf to her ſnowy 


forchead, terminated by a head of hair, though - 
black, extremely fine in quality, and in quan- 
tity beautifully redundant ! By turns ſhe. is 


witty and ſentimental, and is ſaid to have happy 


writative talents—polite, genteel, glides a mi- 


nuet with grace, hops a cotillon with vivacity, 


and touches a harpfichord with wonderful judg- 


ment and power. — She is, indeed, an ele- 
gant echantillon of Gallic beauty! "Yet will I, 
if you can ſpare him, ſpare mee the 
gallant Col. G. | 


pf 


a Mademoiſelle Henriette, ha 9 | 2 to 


be about twenty-two. She is, 1 think, foll as 


tall as you, conſequently the exaQ- ſtandard: 


height of a fine woman. Her air, her ſhape, 


her whole perſon, though bold in the contour, 
yet beyond conception eaſy, natural, and grace- 
ful: the French terms /efte et delis ſingularly 
apply to her: her ſeatures Roman: her hair a 
dark cheſnut, in huge ringlets ſporting. on her 


neck, and ſhading a poliſhed forehead: her up- 


Per 


— 


- 
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per teeth a little uneven, but white as feathered 
ſnow z her under lip ſwelling, blub, and pulpy. 
When ſhe ſmiles,” two dimples, viſible only to 
the eye of taſte,” play on either fide of her 
mouth, "juſt where her lips terminate. I have 
not courage to attempt the drawing of her eyes: 
they muſt be ſeen, and, if ſeen by a man, they 
' muſt alſo be felt : but, Hf anſwer for it, nor pen 
nor pencil can deſcribe them; Fhey do not 
ſeem created by ſome godlike power merely to 
ſiee, but to ſpeak; to ordain, to give law The 
moment they ſtreamed celeſtial lightening upon 
your faithful chevalier, he recollected and thought 
no longer ridiculous n * . 15 believe,” 


Dryden :\ vs | 
bug eee hoe earns - 
Tho' they are mute they ſpeak, nay more command ! 
r gra ode a e amd ir ga 


You, who too. well 18 the ee a 
blue eye have already poiſoned my ſoul wit h the 
never-dying fever of tenderneſs, will not wonder 
that I dwell ſo long upon the beautiful though 
irregular eye-brow; the long filten eye-laſh, and 
the large ſunny ſull eye of Mademoifelle Hen- 
riette. - Undoubtedly they are the fineſt black 
eyes that ever blazed, languiſhed, and died 
- away in the head of woman! I have now re- 
connoitered every oſtenſible part of her tout en- 
ſemble, except her neck. As my drawings are 
all from the life, I * for I 

have 


an oath with me moſt ſacred 1 never to touch, 
or, if I can help it, glance my eye upon a mor- 
tal neck until you again permit me to gaze! 


But I muſt not truſt. myſelf with this idea.—- 


Her complexion a clear brunette, animated by 
checks fluſhed with the downy red of ſouthern 
ſun-beams. - She is more of the languiſhing than 


the ſprightly beauty: the venom of her charms: 


is therefore leſs dreaded, though more deadly; 
leſs noxious to men of, levity than of ſentiment. 


An air of fimplicity, mildneſs, piety, and re- 


fignation ſoften the majeſty of her countenance [' 
You have, I dare ſay, ſeen in England, fome 
ſpecimens of Guido's manner: her's is juſt ſuch 
a head 'as Guido Reni ' would like to paint, and 
juſt ſuch a ſtyle of beauty as a man of fine 


feeling would wiſh: to inſpire with love | Figure 
to yourſelf; Madam, this gentle, elegant in- 


- tereſting mortal fitting at dinner vir-a-vis Mon- 
ſieur le Chevalier: behold her anxiouſly at- 
tentive- to his every movement, anticipating 
every wiſh," and, though we are mutually ig 
norant of each other's language, 


See her, with the agility of a wood-nymph, 
the empreſſement' of a courtier, and the grace of 
a- maid. of honour, ſpringing from her chair, 
and making the ſervant reſign to her the agree · 
able taſk of pouring vin de champagne or de 


muſcat pour fon  aimable Anghis. — Behold this 


# 
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have ſworn by the boſom of the goddeſs of love, 


tranſlating + 
into very good. French each glance of his eye ! 
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real +piQure, and blame me, if you can, 
when 1 confeſs ſhe has awaked in my ſoul a 
tender ſriendſhip. that ſhall never die | | If the 
national manners 'reſemble thoſe of this agree - 
able family, France is indeed a polite nation, 
and the moſt eligible country in the world for 
the abode of a ſtranger. The whole family 
diſtreſs me by their ſedulous, yet polite attention; 
their unremitting efforts to tranſlate my wiſhes ; 
their anxiety leſt their ignorance of my lan- 
guage ſhould preclude them from any the moſt | 

trivial occaſion of obliging me. My ſweet 
ſiſter Henriette, in the abſence' of the French 

- maſter, is the family interpreter. I do believe 
there is a congeniality, a ſympathy of ſouls. - I 

have met with no other French perſon who can 

make me underſtand a ſentence, much leſs can 
they | comprehend me; yet they perſecute me 
with an unceafing babble. Henriette, on the 
contrary, ſpeaks much leſs, and with leſs ca- 
gerneſs, than her country women in general; 
- *but when ſhe does ſpeak, heaven- born melody 
vihrates on my raviſhed ears l I may not un- 
dierſtand the ſorce of each particular word, but 

I comprehend the ſcope” of each ſentence, and 

my French, though vicious, aided by my figns 

and expreſſive geſtures, enables her generally to 


ttireiy the motion of her eye-lids.” If I find cha- 
— grin and diſappointment ſhading her counte . 
nance, I know I am not underſtood, and at - 

| 2 * ; | ' tempt 
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tebvipt ſome other turn; but the moment ſhe 
has me, celeſtial rays ſtream from her funny 
eyes, ſhe bows, ſmiles with the benignity of # 
ſeraph, and immediately tranſlates me to the 
whole circle. She has alſo undertaken to be my 
miſtreſs. Do not hate her, Madam; I only 
mean my miſtreſs, in the native language of po- 
liteneſs. Whether it proceeds from her more 
happy manner, or my more fixed attention, I 
will not determine; but ſure J am, that I re- 
ccive ten times more profit from her leſſons than 
from thoſe of my maſter. In the morning ſhe 
makes me read to her a ſtory from the ſimple, 
elegant Marmontel ; in the afternoon ſhe fills 
out my tea, and at intervals reads to me a chap- 
ter of Imitation de Fefu Chrift; a book wrote in 
a ſtyle at once fimple and ſublime, and, being 
calculated to pour the balm of conſolation into 
the hearts of devout Chriſtians of all denomina- 
tions, when read and commented upon by this 
amiable mortal, what a noble eſſect it muſt pro- 
duce in the ſoul of your friend, who, amidſt all 
his vagaries and back-ſlidings, happily ngyer loſt 
his taſte for pure religion. This book i richly 
and modiſhly bound : ſhe has given it to me 
comme un ſouvenir 3 and if ever I alienate or loſe 
it, may my good angel loſe fight of me 


The price I give for my lodging, and rank, b 
called in France une penſion chere; and yet I 
have, for 100 livres a month, three rooms, two 


- 
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_ of which are very genteely furniſhed, and all of / 


them look upon /a grande place, one of the fineſt 
ſquares in France. I have tea or coffce for break- 
faſt and afternoon. I have at dinner and ſupper 
two courles and a deſert, red champagne, a 
x a; dry wine for ordinary drink, white cham- 
pagne whenever I chuſe it, vin de muſcat and li- 
queurs, and all theſe handed to me by three 
nymphs who might well fit for the picture of the 
| Graces." Surely Tought to be happy; yet why. 
is it that I ſo eagerly point to the northern he- 
miſphere ? that I fo frequently feel the big tear 
ſtarting from my aching eye, the involuntary figh 
heaving from my agonizing heart? Go to your 
mirror, and anſwer this problem. Nou ſee the 
air of France begins to have its uſual eſſect. I 
begin to be a polite gentleman ; for I do not quit 


you: until I place you with the moſt charming 
company for 
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V O U order me to communicate to you my 
obſervations upon the cuſtoms and manners of the .. 
French; though the ſhort time I have lived 
amongſt them can afford but ſuperficial views of 
a field ſo ſpacious, yet as the commands of a fine 
woman are to me among the moſt ſacred of all 
obligations, I haſten to obey you. To pay due 
deference to rank, I will firſt handle the ſofter 
ſex. Nature was ſurely in a playful mood when 
ſhe created a French woman. The Graces are 
conſtant attendants at the toilette of a fine French 
lady, and where the Graces loiter en famille, the 
Loves will not long be abſent. . Conceive all that 
is gay, all that is witty, ſpritely, vivacious; give 
to this creature of your fancy a female form ; 
though not abſolutely beautiful yet enchanting 3 . 
though not perhaps of ſymmetry critically juſt, 
yet more piguante, more intereſſante, more ape- 
tiſſante than the moſt perfect lifeleſs harmony of 
proportion—a ſhape, though unconfined, eaſy 
and ſree, yet not inelegant; a complexion though 
ſeldom fair, yet free ſrom a certain infipidity 
which frequently foils the charms of the ſnowy 


beauties of northern climes—.—it is 2 clear uni, 
mated 
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mated brunette; ivory teeth, hair dark, and 
beautifully redundant; eyes black, vivid, and 
expreſſive | When you have collected in your 


fancy theſe united agrimens you will have a faint 
idea of the tout enſemble of a fine French woman. 


Had not the Supreme already, by a decree un- 
changing, fixed my fate, had I yet a choice to 
make, I would wiſh for a nymph born and bred 
in England until cleven years of age. By this 


* time ſhe would probably be grounded in that true 


genuine neatneſs and purity, both of perſon 
and mind, peculiar to the girls of the Thames 
and their American deſcendants ; I would then 
tranſport her to France, to imbibe, with the lan- 
guage, that chaſtened frankneſs of manner, eaſe, 
elegance, and politeneſs endemial in the air of 
this country. With this finiſhing ſhe would 
ſurely, be the ne plus ultra of feminine perfection 
Could I then, as peradventure I might, for 
French women too have their caprices, could I 
but infuſe "rp Wed a predilection for ſuch an od- 
dity as myſelf, I ſhould certainly be a thrice hap- 
"py mortal, unenvicd only by angels Indeed 
the French language, which is in a great mea- 
ſure made up of phraſes, and is, beyond a doubt, 
the beſt converſation language now living, is a 
bappier medium of urbanity than our downright 
Engliſh. This, and a flight tincture of the Ita- 
lian, are the only advantages I recolle& a French 
girl of faſhion can boaſt over our Britiſh ladies. 
* are each educated, what a pity ! far from | 
13 
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| the parental eye, in ſeminarics different in name, 
but nearly ſimilar in their objeds—Miſs in Aa 
boarding ſchool, Mademoiſelle in a convent. 
Ol the two, I think, and I could ſupport my 
opinion with many. plauſible reaſons, the latter 
infinately the leaſt liable to exception, To be 
fure there are many Engliſh ladies educated, 
in boarding-ſchools whoſe virtues adorn, human 
nature; hut theſe exceptions proye not the ad- 
vantage of a boarding-ſchool, they only prove 
that there are ſome feminine natures ſo intrinſi- 
cally pure, that neither the contagion of precept 
or example can adulterate them. Be this 2 as it 
may, the young lady in a cloiſter converſes only- 
with her own ſex. This is by no means calcu- 
lated to inſpire thoſe ideas of civility, oomplai- 
ſance, and attentive politeneſs | which the ſexes, 
by a happy contagion, uſually imbibe from a 
_ chaſtened intercourſe | with each ether. 1 have | 
ever thought, that what the poct ſays of learn- 
ing is much more juſtly applied to the ſentiment 
which reſults from a ſocial ſocial mingling of the 
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% Woman was certaintly made to temper man 
% We had been brutes without them“ and, 


vice verſa, the maxim is equally a | 


Eve, the faireſt, the ſweeteſt of her daughters, 
was, I own, formed: by the bands of the Su- 
preme, mild and benign as the dew - drops trick- 
ling from the treſſes of Aurora yet let it be 
remembered, with gratitude, that ſhe was built 
out of the ſide of man! Woman thereſore 
"mult ever pant after, muſt ever figh for her na- 
tural, her original home—muſt ever be beſt pleaſ- 
ed, and therefore moſt 'prone to give pleaſure 
"when ſhe is or v#s-d-vis, or apres that noble 
whole of which ſhe is only a part. This cer- 
tainly is the ſecret bias of female nature —ſome 
ſew half · witted prudes may aſſect to deny this; 
yet, allowing them to ſpeak their real ſentiments, 
they only prove, that they are unnatural, and 
of courſe vicious. If then the converſation 
ol even the moſt amiable of their on ſex 
is not the happieſt ſchool of female politeneſs, 
much leſs can be expected from the ſociety of 
nuns from a group of old maids, if maidsindeed 
they be, from their fituation without hope, and 
' therefore in all probability leſs placid than their 
venerable body in general This is a large bo- 
dy in all civilized countries every paltry 
witling can break his jeſt upon them. God for- 
did that I ſhould inſult their diſtreſs if they 
have leſs of the milk of humanity flowing in 


_ their rigid veins than others of their ſex, the 
fault 


— 


fault is not in them but imputable to man, 
and his unnatural capricious inſtitutions. Time 
was, when they were ſuſceptible of and might 
© communicate tender imprefſions—as a bow 
long unbent loſes its native elaſticity, ſo, by long, 
diſuſe, the ſources of their fine feelings are dried 
up. Chaſte, love-lorn maids, ne'er will I 
trude upon your retirements but to admini 
conſolation=——if ye are leſs apt to inſpire love 
than young hoyden flirts, well I. ween ye are 
more grateful for the love ye inſpire;” more 1 r 
der, more conſtant, more learned i n. the refine 
ments and myſteries of that noble ſentiment ! 
Would my capability but walk hand in hand N 
my charity, I would wipe the ſtreaming tear 
off all thine eye · lids; I would ſmother with — - 
thoſe ſighs, the ſad offspring of the hopeleſs wiſh, 
for you know not what=—and I would wonder- 
fully diminiſh the frightful number of -forlorn, 
tabbies foredoomed to lead apes in hell. Fat 
from inſulting, could, I be the happy inſtru- 
ment of baniſhing malice, envy, and all une; 
charitableneſs for ever from thy * hne, 
my work fin were done away! | 
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U T tare. a "ER girl 8 
never ſees a male animal, her own relations ex- 
cepted, until ſhe is taken from her aſylum to the 


arms of her huſband, who perhaps ſhe never 


faw | If mamma is diſpoſed to autre her tender- 
neſs and indulgence, ſhe will once or twice bring 


the cayalicr to the grate with her; but what. is a 


lover i in the preſence of mamma? a mere ſhadow 
of himſelf, Mademoiſelle, however ſeldom pro- 


"reſts againſt this arrangement—ſhe is glad, on 


any, terms, to eſcape from iron bars, matins, 
nones, complies, fuſty abbeſſes, and tattling 
e ſubmits | to take a man from the hands 


and then too, by the force of bribery, a modern 
French.novel has made its way to the devouring 
eyes'of monaſtic mjfſes—the young lady ſucks - 
in the eſſence of modern matrimonial morality— 
ſhe learns, that a huſband is an animal born at 
one td be an object of hatred and a cloak for 


love=Be this as it may, Mademoiſelle, the mo- 


ment ſhe eſcapes from monaſtic gloom, as if by 


_ the power of enchantment, blazes out in all the 
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effulgence of courtly beauty —ſhe is critically. 7 
in the complicated mancuvres of a | 
room, exhibits her petits riens, her petites — 
ent, with due regard paying minute deference 
to time, place, and rank, ſhe knows as woll as 
her mother, the exact moment when it is 

to flirt her ſan againſt the brilliant epaulet of Mon- 
ſieur le Marquis, while at the ſame time ſhe darts 
a tender fide glance at Monficut le Chevalier de 
Malte, who tells of his hair-breadth ſcapes and 
wond'rous miſchances by flood and field during 
his caravans ; then dropping her glove ſhe per- 
mits Monſieur P Abb, qui fall le bel efprit aupret der 
dames, & avoir la felicit# et Phonntiur'de le remaſſer, 
de le preſenter jolliment, et de lui ſoupirer" quelque. 
cboſe de galland;" thus engaged, you would ſuppoſe 
that the lady's attention was abſorbed— not 015 
a faſhionable author announced; does a petft-mai- | 
tre babillt au dernier gout glide into the room; the 
one ſhe annoys with a faſcinating bow, and an 
inimitable ſhrug of her ſhoulders 3 the other ſhe 
annihilates by rifing ſuddenly from' her bow, en- 
deavouring to ſuppreſs an involuntary ſigu, and 


throw ing bertel, upon the back of (hex Wee $* 


which | naturally produces à palpitation=eÞ her 
handkerchief that might rekindle the embert of 
defire in the boſom of a" frozen hermit ! 'Recos 
vering from this maneruvre ſhe calls the pretty 
thing to her, and cliarms kim with the moſt Bes 
N oor per fifiage. Ia werd, 4 French wo- 
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man, like a true philoſopher, is at home in 
whatever ſituation her ſortune ſhall Hlace her— 
i bred in an Anchorite's cell, and wattcd, at 
once, by the force of magic, to the: gallery of 
Verſailles, ſhe breathes the air of that polite re- 
gion with-almoſt as little embarraſſigent, as if 
ſhe had — it n — 's milk! 


Sl. 


I know very well that i in England there are 
perſons s of birth and faſhion, as caſy and as well 
bred as any people in the world; but commend 
me to untutored, innate, urbanity, to a, ſriſeur 
who is au deſeſpoir if you complain of a hedd-ach; 
to a fille de chambre qui ſe trove ancantie de chagrin 
fo par une malbeureux bararq, elle auroit oublice de- 
_ ehauffer Je, dit. de monſfieur ¶ to a cobler who bows 
to von with. the air of a gentleman' uſher ; to a 
milk-maid. who preſents you curds and cream 
wih the grace of a maid of honour ! There is a 
young lady of ſome diſtinction, who frequently 
Ties les. Mekdemoileles Henrys. By way of ac- 
guiring the. faſhionable babble of the country, I 
ſometimes make love to this finiſhed coquette who 


e rage old. She comports herſelf in 


ee . if ſue had long expected the 
ſports the fide glance, the lan- 
be Ao half ſuppreſſed figh, the aſſected 
teverie, the encouraging leer, gleaming through 
a. look oſ anger and diſdain l and when catechiſ- 


eee een ee bn e. 
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poſſon;/ ſhe ſeems wonderfully, adroit, and ready 


in her-reſponſes. . Laſt night, upon my attempt» . 


ing to raviſh a kiſs before her aunt, ſhe- flung 
from mel with a well - diſſembled air of a little ſu- 
ty; waved her little arm, - bidding me an eternal 

— proteſting, ſince monſieur miſconſtryed 
mere civility, ſans. conſequence, into -predileQion, 
ſhe would never more come here, or be at home 
to him when he called on her aunt and mamma 
Looking juſt nom out of my window, this being 
Sunday to reconnoitre the brigade of belles and 
petit-maitres, from fix years old to ſixty! aſſem- 
bled, babilktes en toutes pleines chofes, to grin, 
ogle, ſigh, and caper in the beautiful ſquare, 
vi- vis Madame H. J obſerve my little miſtreſs 
Hoating along, en babit de fite, à ſootman car» 
rying her paraſol and lap-dog, a watch by her 
fide, and cane in her hand ; painted, patehed, 
powdered ai marecbale, and menacing annibi- 
lation to her love- fick Anglois, ho with his right 
hand preſſed upon his leſt breaſt,” 'profoundly 
bos, is diſtegarded, he retires three paces and 
bows again, Riſl the lady aſſects not to ſee him; 
and when he deſcended, the ſly jade played: of 
an air of high ſurpriſe, apd vowed ſhe fu 
monſieur had gone # 


for indeed*ſhe would never have — 
ing herſelf, with him again, when he had fo 
cently forgot | himſelf, behaving comme un ding 
- "ok Dy 


EIT 


UN campagne, tb, ramble in 
the gardens of his friend Monficur de Bree 


5 


2 
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A dire, 'conime un veritable! barbare 1 While I 
toquette with this fine woman in miniature, a 
thought occurs to me, I could wiſh: . 
ſhe is now dreſſed, 4 ſe tronver, to find herſelf, 
as the French idiom has it, in an eleßant aſſem · 
by in London! I ſtake my bon tor reputation, 
ſhe would be chez als; ſhe would betray no affee- 
tation on the dne hand, mautvarſe bonte or embar- 
raſſment on the other. In her movement, air, 
and manner, ſhe would be upon a par with a 
young Engliſh lady of cighteen; in her enjovement, 
her ſxill at repartee and raillery, ſhe would-far 
exceediher ; I will not anſwer ſor her ſuſtamig 
her character ſo welly. after: ſbe has fed for h 
time on the roaſt beef, and imbibed the thick ale 
and foggy air of your country. If this: ſwect git 
is ſo intereſting, hen ſhe ovly. fimulates the 
paſſion, ; what: muſt ſhe /b--dfter a.tripite: Paris, 
when: peradventure, : ſame finiſhed'\petit>maitre, 
born to make woman frail, ſhall. ive. realifved 
her nom imaginary feelings, and by his incont 
ſtancy, blendled an air of languiſu ment and me. 
lancholy tenderneſs; with the natural. vivacity of 
eee be ie * 
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emoureuſes comme dei Sirenes ; 1 am enfant de lamai- 
fon with Monſieur Abbe Benoit ef ſon agreable 


eur, gens dune famille diſtingute. I make love 
to Madame L. dame Suiſſe, belley ſpirituelle, es 
fille unigus de Monſieur R. un des profonds ſavants 
gui compiler. I Encyclepedie. I attend the toillette 
of the lovely Madame Nardine, and I once had 
the honour and felicity to tie the garter of the 
beautiful Madame de Pleſſon l unlearned in the 
etiquette of French toilettes, you will here tax 
my vanity with violating hiſtorical truth. You 
are to underſtand then, madam, that in the 
| firſt place, the left leg of Madame de Pleſſon, 
the only one I had the honour to reconnoitre, is 
a luxury that might ſtimulate the guſto of the 
moſt refined connoiſſeur ; and you are alſo to 
know that the tying on a lady's! garter, which, 
in this country is generally be/ow. knee, vin 
| theſe degagee people, is not aj favour ſo deciſive as 
you. would naturally conceive with you ſuſpi- 
cious Britiſh nymphe,  who..cautiouſly. guard 
every out- poſt, it is preparatory to, and leads in 
a direct line to Elyſium ! In France a ſimple kiſs 
of the cheek is a much higher favour, for to kiſs 
a French lady's lips, when ſhe is full dreſt, is 
high treaſon againſt the ſtatutes of the toilette! 
of this I had an inſtance a few nights ago. Mon- 
ſieur PAbbs Bam with my very good friend his 
agrecable ſiſter, ſupped at our houſe ; as this la- 
dy has long loſt fight of her teens, never was a 
prodigious beauty, and thoſe charms which na- 
D 4 ture 
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ture lent her, are now paſt their meridian luſtre, 
I did imagine a little decent impudence would not 
de diſreliſhed. I ſat next to her, had frequently. 
drank 4 ſes amitits in din muſcat, and had I 
heped, by my attentions and flattery, lulled to 
reſt every prudiſh idea, if any ſuch dwell in the 
| boſom of a French-woman. "Whill: her brother 

the elegant churchman was gallanting the fan, 
and / whiſpering. tender things to Mademoiſelle 
Henriette, Tadventured' to kiſs his fiſler: this 
attention ſhe was ungrateful enough to return 
- with a few ſmart ſtrokes of her fan, which total · 
ly demoliſhed one of my ſide curls, and crippled 
the other; I was picqued and aſtoniſhed at this 
rebuff, the reaſon of which I could not conceive ; 
for when tete a tete with her at her brother's far 
greater encroachments had been permitted with 
chriſtian reſignation, * When I retired to bed, 
the ænigma was untavelled; I found my lips and 
one of my cheeks plentifolly tinged with the die 
of the Iberian fleece} the next morning I con» 
ſulted my Apollo in etiquette le Marquis de Pe- 
tit-rien; / Who, with our elegant friend le Comte 
de Tour de Pin, were of opinion that I had com · 
mitted a great enotmity they obſerved to me 
that there were only two kiſſable ſpots in a full 
dreſt French lady's face; they were very minute 
on euch fide of her face, between her cheeks and 
her lips 5 that there were French maſters who got 
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this art; and that theſe learned gentlemen weie 
called maitres de la geographie du viſage des dames 
partes. & I am determined to reſpect, not 
only the religion, but even /es petites morales of 
every country in which I reſide, I ordered a pro- 
fefſor of this delicate art to attend me the next 


morning. I begin to make a progreſs, and that 
I may not forget! what I have taken ſuch pains to 


acquire, 1 ſhall be happy to practice with you, 


and will even uſſign to you mm Wire er gh 
nene i ell 
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. deviate ſrom the beaten. path trod hy the hoſt of 
of all ranks and denominations, who 
have, unluckily for my celebrity, preceded me 
in the tour of France, I will attempt a ſhort 
ſketch of the principal places through which 1 
paſs. I ſhall thus clude the imputation of fingu- 
larity ; but as I feel, I ſhall be aukward in the ex- 
.ccution, and as you may, at any time have re- 
© "courſe to the elaborate manufacture, in this way, 
of a variety of mechanical authors already ex- 
tant, I ſhall very much generaliſe my deſcriptions 
of ſtreets of towns, brooks and rivers, dales and 
hills, mountains and ſeas. A landſcape ſketch- 
ed by the pen, even of genius, conveys but a 
vague and confuſed idea of a country unex- 
_ plored by the eye of ſenſe. Indeed I confeſs 1 
am too indolent to ſucceed in this walk, nor 
mall I ever envy thoſe who can. It has often 
deen my misfortune to be taxed with a mechani · 
al traveller, who, inſtead of relaxing himſelf 
From his fatigue, by exploring the new ſtyle of 
Tany and manners of the inhabitants of the 
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town ; inſtead of acquiring its origin and public 
hiſtory from the communicative Monſieur Ab- 
be, or the ſecret hiſtory of the preſent inhabi- 
- tants, by flattering into frankneſs the ne and 
degagie millener, caſts a look of pity, blended 
with contempt, upon his fellow-travellersz exhi- 
bits an enormous common-place-book ; draws 
out his ſcale and compaſſes; falls to meafuring 
the length of an old church, or the height of 2 
mutilated ſtatue, and ſcribbling alternately ;-all 
this he does with the moſt unrelaxed ſolemnity 
of phiz. He introduces his vade- mecum at his 
meals; he ſips his tea with a gravity quite edify- 
ing, then writes, looks wiſe, and writes and ſips, 
and ſips and writes by turns. In vain do we 
attempt, by the introduction of nonpareil bur- 
gundy to call him off; in vain does exhilarating 
champaigne mantle and ſparkle near his olfaQory 
nerves l Hermitage, cite rm, vin de nuit or 
vin du payt, are all one to him; he fills his glad, 
paſſes the bottle, drinks, is ſilent, and writes on. 
When he is diſpoſed to be what, in a ftage- 
coach is called pretiy company, he will read to 
us his travels. Here a town, there a village, 
here a poſt- houſe is accurately delineated; now 
we paſs a river, then we ford a brook; now we 
again paſs a river, and artive at a valley refreſh- 
* by a babbling ſtream. We are then informed 
that a certain number of trees which (ob, wondep» 


ee ade ſhoot up ſpontancous aud-faſpehd» | 
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ed, hang on the matgin of the ſtream, produce 
a refreſhing ſhade! If theſe trees were want - 
ing, this retreat would be leſs commodious to 
the-weary traveller I that in the fall, the leaves 
df cheſe trees wither, fade, and die, leaving the 
branches and trunk ' withbut raiment, and of 
courſe wholly expoſed to the biting froſt, and 
nipping-northern blaſts which are apt in this val- 
, to ihow! during the winter months,” trans- 
forming the graſs which is naturally green, into 
a ruſſet brown ſingular melancholy change! 
This gives him a happy occaſion to moraliſe; he 
tells his fair readers that roſes will fade, pinks 
will ſicken, lilies languiſh and hang their pallid 
heads: he prettily plays with this novel diſcovery 
during two or three page then he draws 2 
corollary equally ſingular and ſtriking, to wit, 
that hen ladies are old, they will be no longer 
young l he now. thinks it high time to quit this 
delicious valley; we in conſequence, mount a 

hill; here a melancholy coup d'ceil opens upon 
us! a wide extended barren plain; not a tree 
nor even a ſhrub on which to reſt our achi 

eyes! not one drop of water with which to allay 
our parching thirſt | here no flocks bleat! no 
wood-pidgeons coo! no cows bellow for their 


fimple calves l Dreading to be overwhelmed in 
a whirlwind, which, peradventure, might 


ſ 
up in this ſandy deſart, we daſh boldly 2 
MINED IE ace relieved from our apprehenſion 
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by the unexpected apparition, of a ſweet wood, 
which opens upon a pleaſant village, which again 
leads us to à waſte, prettaly terminated by a pics 
tureſque proſpect of.a ſwamp, or a gailows, or an 
hermitage, or an abbey, or an old woman pay - 
ing her vows to the goddeſs, or a gibbet, or ſome 
other object equally peculiar to foreign countries. 
We then fall foul of an ancient caſtle,. which 
he accurately delineates, and leaves in our ima - 
gination 2 confuſed jumble of pillars, of cor- 
nices, of baſſo-relievo, of orders, Gothic, os 
Tonic, but not one fingle diſtin * 


If you wiſh for accurate deſcriptions of ficep les 
churches, columns, ſtreets, ſend over ſome * 
elaborate fellow as I have deſcribed, whoſe head 
is equally hard with the ſtone he will haveto work 
upon; for me, mine be the laudable ambition to 
ſoar at higher game, manners and man kind, 
that nobler part, eſpecially woman kind, are my 
darling objects l theſe I ſhall, unceafi ngly, EX» 
plore 3 theſe divine forms 1 ſhall, with dſo» 
phic ardour, eagerly purſue even to their more 
hidden retreats; and though my ſeeble talents - 
little befriend me in the curious inveſtigation, my 
real may enlighten my powers, or I may con- 
ſole myſelf in my defeat, maguis tamen cccidit 


ones in great attempts tis glorious ev'n to 
il! «tn 8 metre: 2 
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St. Quintin is a bout in Pee, hanging 
upon the confines of that part of French Flan- 
ders called the Cambrefis ; it has twelve pariſh- 
65: the chanoines appertaining to the cathedral 
church have genteel and liberal ſtipends arifing 
ſrom wheat which is commuted for money. The 
town may contain about nine thouſand ſouls; 
the principal of whom, with reſpect to riches, 
are French proteſtants, whoſe opulence reſults 
from a liberal and extenſive traffic in the cambric 
manufaQure, of which they have in ſome mea- 
ſure robbed Cambray. This town, I believe, 
was formerly more populous than it now 1s; it is 
famous for a great Victory obtained here by the 
Spaniards, monuments of which yet remain in 


the town. In honour of this victory, and in 


conſequence of a yow made to obtain it, che 
eſcurial 1 Madrid was built by Philip II. of 
Spain. — — ntin ſtands upon a ſite very ele- 
te il rifing on both fides gradually, 
from the adjacent plains. | The air is conſequent- 
y ſubtle and elaſtic. The bw, npn4l] which in 
the provinci 
ſorm the Mall, are ſaid to be the higheſt and 
moſt beautiful of any in France; they are about 
a mile and a half round, ' finely 'ſtiaded on each 
fide of the walk, by trees plarited for that pure 
Poſe, whieh here and there open to a count 
piQureſque, and lovely beyond deſcription. * 
2 775 « the ramparts gives large ſcope to the 
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eye, which ranging over a_ ſweet. and beautiful 

variety af hills, meadows, and water reſts upon 
woods; rich; tall, and luxuriant, fifing, in bold 
amphitheatre and ſweetly robing the fides of the 
eircumjacent mountains; the loving of the kine, 
the bleating of the ſheep, who in one field crop 
the tender, graſs; the blithe Picarde female pea- 
ſants, who with ſuceinct cotillons, hleach Cam- 
brie in the contiguous cloſes, ſorm a happy con- 
traſt,' Here people of faſhion, of either ſex, aſ- 
ſemble about five o'clock, aſtet their dinner, 
which is at a very early hour in all provincial 
French towns; here they walk, chat, caper, 
make love, make parties at vingt · un, bhrelam, re- 
verſee, or high-maſs, a religious ceremony, with 
theſe pleaſant ptople, being a party of pleaſure. 
In the morning here fat Abbes walk and get an 
appetite to to their vermicelli, Joup,; while they 
ponder upon divine things, ladies and lap-dogs ; 
here ſtudents ambulate, ruminating the cud of 
ſcience; here too, in the evening, love-lorn 
ſwains and damſck, of all orders, arm in arm, 
or walk, or loll on the inviting benches; expreſ- 
ſing the big wiſh, letting fall tears of ſentimen- 
tal tenderneſs, and bartering fighs, ſoft as the 
vernal breeze, which gently agitating the immi- 
nent branches, harmoniſes with their innocent 
feelings | Here too, at night-fall, the anti-pla- 
tonic ſwain, ſtung with lawleſs love, urges to 
the nen bower, the half- willing, half aſ- 
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ſrighted maid, while the conſcious: ſtars. and the 
pale moon bluſh and ficken at the impious abuſe 
of that modeſt light they diſpenſe to frail: mortals! 
Often alone in my robe de chambre, I ramble round 
theſe delightful- ramparts, ' a philoſophic ſpecta- 
tor of the motley exhibitions they afford; ſome- 
times 1 fally ſorth in a ſtyle, gallanting my two 
younger ſiſters, ia petite' Collette on one fide, 
te belle: Henriette on the other, and mingle with 
the delighting and delighted throng! What 'a 
vin filly people, quoth the fplenctic traveller! 
thrice happy country, ſay I! thriee happy plea- 
fant beings! who can extra felieity from ſour- 
ces ſo trivial? to be contented with little, is faid 
to be wiſdom; not only to be contented, to be 
gay, blithſome, debonnarre with a liftle; oſten 
with nothing, this is the elegible en 
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| 25 St. Quintin. 
Taken are twenty convents and churches at 
St. Quintin. One of the convents very liber- 
ally endowed, and ſo ſpacious, that it occupies 
almoſt one whole fide of /a belle rue St. Vin- 
cent. —l[t is appropriated to ladies of rank and 
fortune, nuns and penſioners ; that is, in Eng- 
liſh, boarding-ſchool miſſes, who refide here, 


learning to knot, make il, point, ex attendant A: 


mari. The abbeſs is nominated by .the King. 
It is called Fervacque, or Je couvent. de riches 
dames.. The richer ſort of people here are Pro- 
teſtants ; but have no religious place of wor- 
ſhip. They are, however, allowed a ſepulture, 
which is, I believe, a piece of ground belong- 
ing to Monſieur de Breiſac. The ſtreets are 
wide, the buildings of brick. There ig, I 
think, no houſe of ſingular architecture, nor 
indeed any church of note, except le grande 
Egliſe, or Cathedral, which is certainly a no 
ble pile of building, and, viewed from the 
ramparts, fills the eye moſt happily, exhibiting, 
in my poor opinion, very ſweet, juſt, elegant, 
and bold proportions. There is one of the, 
many 
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many ſacred paintings within worth regarding. 
The features of the Virgin give an idea of 
ſweetneſs, innocence, and majeſty, harmoni- 
ouſly blended. To this church I frequently at- 
tend Mademoiſelle H——. She ſometimes 
_ chants the hymns, and methinks I hear the 
wy abs of _ 
| *, * . 

Society is upon a liberal dan i in e town: 
A gentleman” who comes here for health, amuſe» 
ment, or, as many do, to learn the language, 
is recommended to ſome merchant in the town, 
it being not a town of nobleſſe; nor have they 
the military amongſt them. This gentleman 
attends his friend to each particular houſe of 
the quartier, as they are call is, to 
the principal people of the place. "Theſe viſits 
are ſure to be returned: and this is all the in- 
trodoction requiſite Vu are, from this time, 
expected to preſent yourſelf at all their routes, 
concerts, &c. They, in turn, give aſſemblies 
8 and elegant aſſemblies too. They 
ve, in winter, two concerts a week; per- 
formers gentlemen, and of courſe it is an amuſe- 
ment you have grati. there are many muſi- 
tal Cobol in this town. © There is alſo a very 
elegant Title theatre, which is frequently filled 
y good actors. At their routes, or card par- 


Wa. they play” 'for bagatelle, 1 1 15115 poſer 


ITT} 2 STO FI 


e 2 


WAN DE RER 7 
Ie temp. ſo far from your expecting a formal in- 
vitation to them, the lady thinks berſelf ill- 
uſed if you do not make your entree, to fill up 
r room —-and this is the leſs onerous, 'fince 
af you juſt make your appearance it is ſufficient. 
Vou play or not, glide in or out, when and as 
oſten as you pleaſce——You have wine and 
cake and comfitures | handed to you, or diſ- 
played on a fide-board ; and the lady, during 
the evening, engages as many as wilt fill her 
table to ſup with her. There is a route, or 
eard party, every night, at ſome one houſe or 
another. In fine weather you give your arm to 
the ladies, gallant them to the ramparts, and 
taſte as ſweet a lanhdſcape as ever filled the ra- 
viſhed eye! Thus, if a ſtranger has 2 ſocial 
bias, U will be eaſily killed at St. Quintin. 
We have frequently Engliſh families refiding 
here. There is at preſent a lovely young Eng- 
liſh married lady, a Madame de , at St. 
Quintin her huſband, though a German, in 
his ideas of domeſtic government is as liberal as 
a Frenebman He has ſurely no acquaintance 
with the green · ey d monſter, or he would not 
leave this lovely jewel at St. Quintin, while he 
trudges over Europe, chewing the cud of ſome 
halſ/digeſted mercantile project. Were ſhe mine, 
I. would be the oak and ſhe the ivy. She is, 
indeed, a diamond of ſmall magnitude, but of a 
moſt enquiſite water - Of courſe! ſhe is adored 
" £257 2898123: 61 bang Soitn9y 909 I een 
ans Foo J Doobie wt 2h ee 
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by every St. Quintin petit · maitre from ſourteen 
to ſourſcore. We have alſo a Mrs; Hunter, an 
ngliſh lady, who has ſor many years Tefided 
re. She is is the widow of a- general of- 
Boer. is a woman of birth and of: finiſhed 
breeding, and highly reſpected at St. Quintin. 
She underſtands Italian ; ſpeaks French equally 
well with a native, and pronounces yyith more 
grammatical purity than the French ladies in 
general She contributes to render this town 
agrecable to her countrymen. There are four 
gentlemen with myſelf reſiding here, to learn 
the language — 2 Mr. Fane, brother to 
Lord 2, A very handſome faſhi- 
onable young man ; a Mr. Chatham, eldeſt ſon 
a gentleman of large fortune, a very good 
W and the only ſon of a younger brother 
of the late Lord A., who I call the Marquis 
de Petit · rien - as I love a finiſhed» charaQter, 1 
_ cannot dut be partial to him. The Marquis 
de Petit · rien is certainly whighe 7 He Whittle 
with ſplendid: eccentricity from the brilliant orb 
of petit - maitres, and | blazes a comet 1 I am 
delighted to ſee him carry the war into the ene. 
my d country to foil them at their own wen! 
pons ! It is charming to ſee the deſcendant of 
the gallant Düke of O — ſrnine à cox- 
comb worthy the envy and bew bf a re- 
gion which has, for ages, been ſuppoſed the Eu- 
topean hot - bed for the growth, production, and 
manufacture of true genuine unadulterated cox»" 
combs ! He is, indeed, very young, — | 
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boy bas wit and talent ſpeaks French 
prettily, hums an Italian air, dances divinely, 


plays upon the mandolin,” knots „j, and makes 
¶Hyeet· meat! When the levity of youth and 
the vagaries of ſelf-love © recede; when "years 
ſhall have mellowed his fancy, and matured his 
judgment, I hope and believe my amiable little 
friend, the Marquis de ' Petit-rien, will be a 
uſeful member of ſociety, and, ſhould iſſue of 
his couſin fail, an ornament to the Houſe of 
Peers. We countrymen mingle with each 
other as much as our attention to the object for 
which we reſide here will permit — Sometimes 
we dine with each other; ſometimes we give 
little fees, to which we invite the faſhionable 
young people of St. Quintin. I, once a fort- 
night, exhibit a public breakfaſt, with a little 
concert in my way: the Marquis de Petit: rien 
touches his mandolin, the honourable Mr. EF 
the German flute, the Count de Chamble the 
violoncello; the two Meſdemoiſelles Lancy, mes 
bonnes mier, fing des petites chanſonnettes tendres. 
| Mr. Chatham and I talk nonſenſe to the ladies. 
My breakfaſt confiſts of tea, coffee, de 'petits 
fauciſſons, '\ du Jjambon, du din blanc, et des. com- 
turen. The whole, together with my con- 
cert der amat eurs, coſt me about a' quarter of 2 
guinea. When the concert is over, Petit rien 
teaches, by example, his petite chienne to make 
entre chats Madame Nardine ſwims a minuet 


with 


\ 
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with M. le Count de Tour de Pin; Monſ. -m 
drinks du vin muſcat'comme un poſſads; the be- 
witching Mademoiſelle Montpeſſan, ſnatching 
the hand of Monſ. le Chevalier, whiſks him tuo 
or three mazes of an allemande, and moſt cru- 
Aus at the very critical: part of the tune, where 
the gentleman is obliged to dwell 1 minute 4.5 ſe · 
conds upon the lips of the lady to fill up the 
time, ſhe ſkips like a fawn- out of the ſaloon, 
boundihg acroſs the ſquare to the boulpard, leav- 
ing her leſs mercurial partner, to ſail after her 
with his invaluable freight—=the ladies paraſel i in 
one arm, his s ſhaggy rival, 1 Tour Fo in 
the other. The whole party file off in pairs, and 
either lounge on the ramparts. or ſtroll to the 
| beautiful wood Ja Fayette, about a mile from the 
town, in whoſe lovely lawns, copſes, and groves 
- we ramble, or loll on the moſſy graſs, crown. our 
miſtreſſes with young boeh -oekte, interwoyen 
with woodbine and wild roſes.— Thus we folatre 
until the hour of di inner. approaches ; ;. the whole 
party unccafingly capering, enge and 
laughing with or at each ather, God 
which. This wood with the adjoining villa Me 
think, at preſent po ſſeſſed by a dowager of. the 
Noaille family. ſe | is thrown open to thi the people 
of St. Quintin, and highly contributes tc to the re · 
creation and health of the inhabitant: Art with ö 
nature conſpires to render it a delicious retreat, 


a happy, alylum. from che noiſe ng 
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of the town. Once a year, in September, there 
is a fite champetre exhibited at Fayette. It is 
compoſed of the beau monde vf St. Quintin, and 


the ſwains and nymphs of the adjacent villages. 


It continues three days, and is an uninterrupted 
ſcene of feaſting and hilarity—little bands of mufick 
are aſſembled in the varbus bowers, where cotil- 
fon parties are formed, coquetting parties arrang- 
ed, andlove-matches adjuſted—good humour and 
glee pervade the whole foreſt. In a word, the tte of 
la Fayette, though leſs georgeous, leſs brilliant, 
yet, well T ween a happineſs more unmixed, 
more pure, and exalted, did not inſpire the 
Britiſh youth, who adorned the fete champetre in 
HON IINns e > TROVE 
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P. AR D oN A * * during an 
interval of two manths. Vour menacing letter 
hes before me, and I kiſs the rod which chaſtiſes 
me. Altho your approbation is eyer the utmoſt 
boundary of my ambition, yet, believe me, I 
admire you in your. reproofs.. I feel that 1 muſt. 
de .culpable,. fincc I have offended you, and. 1 
proſtrate myſelf, with all becoming humility, 
at your fect a ſuppliant for mercy. | 


Thought and recolleQion are no friends to a 
man in my unpleaſant predicament. I have 
therefore endeavoured to ſhun ſuch uncivil intru- 
ders: lulled in the oblivious lap of careleſs philo- 
ſopic French indolence, I have been whiling 
away my time, the world forgetting by the world 
forgot. I thus endeavour to elude the agoniz- 
ing remembrance of the anarchy which pervades 
my country ; the misfortunes of my family ; the 
diſperſion of my friends, and the wreck of my 

own private fortune. I was taking leſſons of this 
merry people in the happy ſcience of frivolity ; 
I was GWEN s progres in my ſtu- 
dies 3 


4 5 1 7. 


n i 2 4 N a 1 FY 
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5 ar 1 was indeed reducing my, ſcience/to prac- | 


_ tice, while in my Indian night-gown and Arri- 


. 


can flippers I fauntered! i any - frdfellor; ah 
honeſt roly-checked friar "of the: fler dude or Se. 
Bernard, when I was arouſe@ from my Lethean 


5 ſtupor by your epiſtle. As darkneſs vaniſhes: at 


the approach of Aurora, ſo at thy een ideal pres 


R the big wiſh fwells 


my heart, the tear of ſentiment ſuſſuſes my, eye 
at the poignant reflection that yet, oh yet | a, 
ip rn Nr e 


Nes, 1 
Vet, truſt me, it. vas mere terreftial ideas o 
which 1 ſought an oblation. I felt I could not 
ſucceed. in the attempt ; nor indeed did I wiſh to 
forget things divine l the lock of hair which you 
deigned to tie about my neck yet vibrates on: my | 
palpitating boſom 1 there it ſhall ever veſt, a ſa- 
eredc taliſman, protecting its faithful der gainſt 
the numerous miſchances by flood or field which 
_ await him in his weary journey, "in his hopeleſs 
T 


Forgive me if an air en e eee 
* letter. I cannot avoid it juſt oτ. -i I 
would write cordially—lIt is really a faithful tran- 
ſeript of my preſent ſeelings ; ſor I am upon the 
Point of quitting,” perhaps for ever, St. Quintin, 
and its amiable inhabitants. The day caſter to- 
. for Paris. Een lot 
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5 my ES with. "The A's Ie F 5 2a 
Heede preſents me, for. the /aff time, 3 
| milk ; or this mutilated ſoldier who, Fs 
me, boaſts of his feats; . who, rhe uf 
bead, embruidered by the ſahres of the enemy; 
for the f ln, with his cicatriged arm waves to 
men cordial farewell, withont breathing an un- 
bidden Sete Wa Feeling an involuntary 
parting\-of A 1 g cate, receive. the blandiſh- 
mentz ol an old hopſe-dog, (or. Fen. the Joff Ales 
of an. honeſt, jack-aſs, witho hout.cxclaiming in the = 
bitterneſs [of m grief, mine honeſt friend, ere 
| we both. returncogdult, I mill again, if abe vi- 
in the laws of poffibility, return to ST again . 
| Iwilt liſten, biggi pleaſed, N Ke: 

inge againſtthe ingratitude of mankind | again ! 
Weil ſolace mine eyes with -conteraplating,, wiſt- 
duale ei fincere, artleſs, ſimple, philoſopbic 
pi Af chen 1 de, ar I do, reſpire the 


| dete comet a the iden.of king off. theſe the 
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| heart bleed to be torn-from the ſocial elegaiitly 
learued converſe of the lettered churehman ; the 


brilliant ebullitions of the gay accompliſhed petit 
maitre ; the feaſt of ſentiment and flow ef foul; 


with my heaven-born Pieaad Madohs l. Dear) 
angelic, long ſuffering maid, who with the Per- 

fon erte Vente, and the ſouf of à dying faint; is 
"It doomed to 4 precarious dependance upon Fin 


capricious. and the vain, —tis not 2 gui 
hour fince thou didſt pre ſent me With thy pu 
the work of thine- hands; with the night Af] 
wherewith to bind my weary temples, 1 thy | = 
eyes were” humid with tears, - through” which 
thou ſmiledft more beautiful than 2 Hourie; jon 
thou ſaidſt, mon | chevalier, ſo de nos ami- 
ml ſavvenez-vous: quelquefais de "la bas. 
Henriette et de ſa trifle biftoire ! Remember the 
. hapleſs; Henrietta and her ſad ſtory I. her ſtory, 
which not till now, wouldſt thou ever tell him; 
it is indeed. a tale of woe Aon muſt not hear 
it z it would be too much for your gentle heart; 
© it would extract ſympathetic tears from the eyes of 
ML mild, lovely, faſcinating, maid! ſo 
may the god of ſentiment deal with me, * 1 
remember, gratefully remember thee} and j 
euer War, the plaguc moſt dreadful which 


in his wrath has permitted to eee | 


children of men, if horrid war ſhall ccaſe to rage 
in my native country, I will ſpeak peace to thy - 
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leaſt, I may open an aſylum to perſecuted beau= 
ty! thou mayſt ſcek ſhelter under my vine, and 


- repoſe under my ſig tree: and my houſchold 


- - gods, proud of fuck a guſt Gall poet the 
en ge” 55 „ 


. $ Quins 1 8 
'dliche Picard maids, coquettiſh, . faſcinating 
_- _ nymphs, fain would your ue Anglais expreſs 

d on hie never. dying thanks for the ſweet emo- 
© . "tions, your brilliant wit, your ſtill more brilliant 
eyes, have impreſſed on his ſuſceptible ſoul ! But 
here fails | ſain would he, while his 
hand prefles his beating breaſt, breathe out the 


do dien! but his grateful heart ſwells too big 


_ | for utterance, and the fatal word, loſt in an 
8 agonizing figh, dies upon his trembling lips | | 


2 thou finiſlied model, defigned by as + 
| hands, elegant Pat rien, though laſt, not leaſt 
84 in love l farewell! Whenever the thorns Which 
ſio plentifully ſpring under the feet of an hapleſs 
wanderer, ſhall be contraſted by a bed of roſes ; 
whenever I ſhall behold a lily of the valley, or 


pPricle of its bicth-day fuit, then will a caſual aſ- 
5 fociation of ideas recal ih ſairy form to my view 
then will I recolle& thy delicacy of ſoul” harmo- 
niting with thy ſtill more delicate frame ! I have 
made a vow, and I will, at Paris cull for thee, 


NP oa gens, and wafted on 
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an iris · tobed tulip, or a pink flaunting in all the 
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the wings of love,” it ſhall be conveyed to thy bo- 


by me, an amor laugh at chin chapſody, 
. fair lady, I am at preſent in what 
the French call a mood-larmoyante ! 1 feel that a 
- wandering life, to which it ſeems you and fate 
| condemn me, cannot lead to a happy end Tam 
going yet facher from you, and that idea would 
ſhed 'gall and wormwood' in my path, did the 
journey lead me, not to Paris, the Utopia of cox- 


£ 


- 14 — 
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- where Ganymedes would pour out nectar to the 
- weary. trayeller,' and all lovely, half-willing, 
blaſhing Abuse ſmooth his pillow.” 
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combs, but cen to the paradiſe ' of Mabhomet, 
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weft, I may open an aſylum to perſecuted beau= 

. ty l thou mayſt ſcek ſhelter under my vine, and 

” _- repoſe under my 'fig tree: and my houſehold 

A gods, proud of ſuch a gueſt, 1 peed ons | 
>. e mat +, 712 * wo 7 2 5 * . ; 5 
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—— — of Se; Quintin | ee 
3 'dliche Picard' maids, coquettiſh, .. faſcinating 
nymphs, ſain would your u, Ala enprefs 
dq n hie never. dying thanks for the ſwert emo- 
= - tions, your brilliant wit, your ſtill more brilliant 
= _ eyes, have impreſſed on his ſuſceptible ſoul ! But 
© there: expreffion fails ! fain would he, while his 
band prefles his beating breaſt, breathe out the 
word adieu l but his gratefnl heart ſwells too. hig A 
for utterance, and the fatal word, loſt in an 


 sgonizing figh, dies upon his trembling Tips | 


Aud thou finiſned model, deſigned by ily - | 
| hands, elegant Petit rien, though laſt, not leaſt wy 
nin lore! farewell ! "Whenever the thorns which | 
_ | fo'plentifully ſpring under the feet of an hapleſs 
wanderer, ſhall be contraſted by a bed of roſes ; | 
E whenever I ſhall behold a lily of the valley, or Wie 
8 _ ani iri-robed tulip, or a pink faunting in all te 
pride of its bicth-day ſuit, then will a caſual aſ- ©” 
E  FTociation of ideas recalthy.fairy form to my view | +: 
” then will I recolle& thy delicacy' of foul” harmo- 

- _ mizing with thy fill mere delicate frame ! I have 

| er, and I will, at Paris cull for thee, 
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er mes WY Jaime laugh e ere 
2 fair lady, 1 am at preſent in What 
the French call a mood-/armoyante# I feel that a 
5 wandering life, to which it ſeems you and fate 
- - condemn me, cannot lead to a happy end Tam © 
going yet farther from you, and that idea would 2 


FEY 


[ ſhed 'gall "and wotmiwood' in my path, did the - 


journey lead me, not to Paris, the Utopia of c 
combs, but cen to the paradiſe of Mabo met., 
vbere Ganyin&des would pour out nectar to tze 
- weary ttapeller, and all lovely, halt willing. 5 
8 laſhing Hourics finooth his pillow. bn ob 
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8 a Erench.leaye, of h Ade 
and the the fair town here ſhe deigus to abide, I 
© _ . Arrived here ten days ago, 2ccompanicd by Mr. 
Chatham, an Engliſh gentleman, refiding at St. 
Quintin, whoſe partiality to me, induced him * 
take a trip in my company to the capital. W. 
paſſed through Compeigne, 2 royal nc, . 
and its princely foreſt, but met with no incident 
. In our flying journey, worthy your attention. 
Ihe morning after our arrival, we hired a cars ſſe 
& rem and vith our wales 4 place behind, ſal- 
lied out to reconnoitre the town. This capital 
has been ſo minutely deſcribed by a variety of 
travellers, whoſe talents and opportunities far ex- 
ceeded mine, that an elaborate detail would be 
fuperfinous and preſumptuous. There are, Iam 
informed, many diffuſive writers upon this ſub- 


Be yet, Smollet excepted, I do not recollect I 
ve read any of them; the few remarks, there · 


ſore, which I will venture to make to you, if not 
_ intereſting, oct ered have Seine being 


ATA T a K 


5 this gave me a ſingular ſatisfaction in his compa- 


* x N nj gs -" 


2 97 y.as DE tex A Ad hi fubje&'before me. 1 
Ave 125 much! ihdolenpe to bear my fioddle Fora 


ighter r . thought, or” 4 orb!“ Ppfflilur drefs in 


| Aich ie tobe ze; an ad 1 Ve Tes frueh pride c 
_ copy3. 1 if Gm my obſ6yAHiond ane ol cidi- 
culous, 1 frankly conſeſy theft vim own 
yet, in my cursor y tembiits Spaß A pee, my 
fellow traveller, while be continuus with mae; 
ſhall ſhare' the ridicule.” You have" lng auge 
dare ſay, ſet me down, i blaſled at all, goilry of 


2 fingulat prejudice for an ngliſunan, a predi 


as oppoſite to me in this, as Indus to the Pole; 


A different ſtyle of thinking, upon point 
not elſential to morals, or honour, when ſoſten- 


ed by philanthropy and breeding, in my opini- 


on, forms the baſis of the agrecable in a fellow , 
traveller. An inſi pid ſameneſs of conception, a 


monosony, if I may be indulged: the expreflion, 
of thought, renders two travellers like two paral · 
tel lines; they glide on fide! by fide to eternity l 
0 no hopes of tonching, no hopes therefore of com- 

bining in ſocial friendhip; Harmony, and love; 
in ſhort, ' a wyage even through the Elyfian 
Fields, with ſuch a chalk and cream ſouled wight, 
vould to me be as dull and melancholy as © a 163 
« vers late,” or the drone of a Highland 'bag- 
MY © or that conſummation” of dulneſs, 'a city 
| E 4 feaſt l 


2 7 * 
*. „ 


\ %y It is my way to defiticate my ideas fim- 


lection for the French nation. Mr Chatham is | | 


Ufhman as you ſhall wiſn to ſee. He has aremark- | 
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feaſt | Conceive not from what I have juſt ſaid, | 
that I would ſubmit to loll in the ſame poſt chaiſe | 


tant. No, I would. \chuſe a companion w 
nl keep attention wake by ſeeing really, 
ieee lor,” the ſame object in a different 
point Mies from. mine ; this would mutually 
excite emulation; ve ſhould adduce various rea- 
ſons in ſupport of dur different opinions; and 
tene he ſubject. whether vegetable or animal, 
primroſe, petit-maitre or coquette, would be turn- 
ed topſy turvy, and accurately handled ; and 
| thus the miſts of error receding before the rays of 
truth, our mutual prejudices, claſhing againſt 
each other, might be diflipated. . Now my friend 
, is as thorough bred an Engliſh- 
man as ever hanged himſelf in a November fog ; 
he carries the war into the enemies country, 
fronding moſt” unmereiſully, man, woman and 
child, all the animal, all the vegetable kingdom, 
which has the mĩsſortune to be of French arigin ; 
—not a blade of graſs eſcapes him. He is as ro- 
buſt, hearty, handſome, roſy-cheeked an Eng- 


{ ablefinc-headofbair; yet,”upon our firſt acquaint» - 
dest Se. Qvintin, be lamented, with tearful eye, 

1 e e confined him 1 in this noxious cli- 

mate. I think it my duty, Sir, ſaid he, to 


' _ inform, you, that the men are all ſcoundrels, 


the women all Ws. "Ml here is no flavour or 
In | ; nutri- 


* 


with that noxious animal, a 9 5 


to ſay: 


* | v 9 
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that my hair has fallen off through 


of radical moiſture- I I ſtay here another 


twelvemonth, I expect to become quite bald l 
We happened at the time to be walking through 
the market, which, adapted to the fize of the 


town, is as good a one, with reſpect to meat, 


vegetables, and butter, as I ever ſaw. Upon 
my word, Sir, thoſe cahbages have the ſem- 
blance of being good cabbages ; ſuch large 
ones I never beſore beheld ! I grant you, 
the cabbages are large, firm, and white, yet, 
upon honour, Sir, I know by experience there 
is no nutriment in them, they are not Engliſh. 
This being a truiſm, I had no more 
though naturally a good-natured, and 


cabbages. 


really a ſenſible fellow, never did 1 find my 


friend looking at the bright fide of a French 
© proſpe& until we came to Paris, As we drove 


up the ſtreet-—St. Honore, his muſcles began to 
dilate to a fmile ; but, when turning to the left, - 


our coach ſtopped upon the Pont-ncuf, where | 


the eye takes in a prodigious ſcope of building, 


on every ſide, upon a ſcale bold, grand, and 
ſuperb in the extreme! While I was loſt in 
ſpeechleſs admiration, my friend exclaimed, 
with an air of high ſatisfaQion, blended with 


ſtrong marks of ſurprize and aſtoniſhment, Good 
God! I muſt allow Paris to be a noble town 


„ 
acxmtriment in their beef or mutton; inſomuch 
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u AMERPTCAN 
fact e end ee iid wi] 1): Certainly! Pari 
wever u ny be ſmaller, have leſs beautiful 
tyuares, be leſs commòdious and comfortable, 
is upon a more ſublime ſcale of than 
London. The grand range of ſine ſtone houſes 
vl each ſide of the Seine; the princely building 
KCeulled the Louvre, one fiderof which opens to a 

view of the Tuilerie, rente 8 high idea of the 
Nehles, power, and magnificence of the Bour- 


. 8 1 + The ſtreets of Paris are in general 


narrow, deſtitute of ſoot · paths or trotoirs, con- 
by no means ſo” commodious as thoſe 
Tock.” Indeed of all the citics I ever ſaw, 
» Paris is the leaft eligible for peripatetics of all 
denominations, whether the habit ariſes from 
poverty, or her ſiſter philoſophy. If you are 
abſtracted for a moment, you will be brought to 
_ yourſelf by a broken leg. Reveries in the ſtreets 
of Paris are extremely mal-#-propos, d fait 
| bers de ſaiſen. From the - incommodity of the 
- fireets, the hackney coachmen' are more nu- 
merous, the drivers, if poſſible, leſs civil than 
their brethren of London. You have only a 
choice of difficulties and diſgraces : you muſt. 
- Either let a fiacre drive againſt you, to the 
danger of your limbs, or you muſt plunge into 
' a heap of mud, to the danger of you muff, 
c 2 bras, and all your Parifian parapharna- 


ui "Ir muſt be confeſſed theſe bout: de | Paris 


afylums are very plentifally diſtributed on each 
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ſide of the ſtreets, und are the dener reſorts of 


the walking inhabitants. Wonderful is the (kilt 


derived from cuſtom, and from a deſire to enjoy 


the ruling paſſion. Looking out of the window 
of my botel, this morning, I obſerved u ff. 
mais about ſive feet fix; inchits high ; he had on 


| © coat all de feinem, a tich Lyons: <a 
coat, gre de Hind" ſmall oloaths, chapritr 


cane; furaphiie, and a huge muff. 


noitred with more eager eye, or choſe his ground 
with more ſedulous and anxious attention pre- 

vious to a battle that might decide the fate of 
_ kingdoms } 1 fele for him it was the Rue St. 
Honors,” the moſt frequented in Paris. Every 
rude charioteer who darted by my 
made me tremble with him and for him. While 
he glided on tip- toe, I followed him with 
aching eye, near a quarter of à mile; and 
- had the happineſs to find that he ſormounted all 
his difficult ies, wit hout the leaſt ſpeck! on his 
filk ſtocking, or the leaſt ſtain upon his em. 


beoidered veſt. Gentle fluttering, flitting ching l | 
from my ſoul I congratulate your victory, andi 


honour you for. your maſterly manceuvtres l 80 
may you clude; the dire (miſhaps which await 
your. profeſſion. |, So may Ben Jen; the ſa vouritt 
lap- dog of your miſtreſs, ſorego bis hold, and 


„ ä 


apprehend ſuch 2 cargo was enough to overſet | 
the poor little gentleman. 1 admired his addreſs - 
in the emergeney.. No general ever recon- 


little friend, 


M. 
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ſpare your che bras “ 8o may her peroquet 
forbear to conſecrate to the goddeſs, your ſwan · 
ke muff Foreigners are not ſo adrojt. We 
had a rich citizen of Rotterdam, with his only 
daughter, who took a ſuite of apartments in our 
hotel, arriving in Paris, with a view of refiding 
| three months, to ſhew Miſs the capital, and ite 


environs. The morning after, his atrival, the 


Dutchman fallicd out, to take 4 comfortable 
walk, fee fights, and get an | appetite to his 
dinner. The day before I had offered myſelf, 


and had been accepted, as chaperon to the dung 


lady. In a ſew minutes papa returned, and 
never did I before ſee phlegmatic Dutchman in 
| ſuch an immortal rage l He ſwore that, of all 
places in the world, Paris was the moſt bar- 
barous 3 its inhabitants were as booriſh as Tra · 
montanes, were totally deſtitute of breeding l A 
Dutchman. criticifing upon Parifian incivility, was 
a, novelty bat excited our attention. He ſaid, 
he had been trudging quietly along, ruminating 


upon g purchaſe in the Engliſh ſtocks, when he 
was alarmed by a ſplaſh. of mud plump in his 
, ſucceeded: by a cry of, Gare, Mynbeer, 


gare gare Endeavouring to make way, he 
ſtumbled into a d d quagmire; recovering, 
making, and adjuſting himſelf, he advanced, 
' funking along, ſtunned ant} abaſhed all the way 
dy the hues of garſons peruquiers, the tittering of 
CO REI Eng my: grinning of 


WAN D N E A 6 


Marguis, he believed they called them: he, 
however, arrived as far as the barrier, when he 
was induced to halt, by a file of bayonets, 
pointed at his breaſt, and glittering in his eyes, 
| which it "ſcems was, leſt, he ſhould be in the 
| way of the running footman, g the 

chaiſe of Madame la Ducheſſe de Chartres. 
© Finding the military law beginning to prevail 

over the civil, he wheeled to the right about, 


| with a determination to quit this execrable town 
immediately; declaring that he thought. a 


Dutch hogſty an abode much more neat and 
comfortable than the capital of France. Im- 
mediately after dinner he hoiſted his fat-fided, 
though comely daughter, into a chaiſe de poſſe, 
and drove off with precipitation fingular in- 
deed for a Dutchman | hurrying back Miſs, 
bien d contre cawur, to dabble in her native 


* 


dykes, far from brutality and Frenchmen'! to 


acquire, ſar from Verſailles and Marli, the 
laſt reſinements of politeſſe, by frequenting the 
| beau monde of Rotterdam |{ ! I thought my- 


** 
* 
-F 


ſelf the principal ſufferer, by the retreat of the 


indignant Dutchman ; for I had finiſhed, with - 
incredible diſpatch, and in the preceding even- 
ing had opened a battery of my French artil- 
lery againſt the Dutch hulk of a daughter, 
which ſeemed to make practicable breaches 
through the clumſy timbers of her left fide. I 
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2 ſevange), dur petites attentions, et der petite 
mn heut wit , Parſmal' di Verſailles In 
3 — Fat fo egregiauſly flattered/Miſs, that T 
| began to flatter myſelf Miſs was upon the point 
ef beating the chamade with an oſſer of | carte 
blanche, when this 'wity Dutchman: thus raiſed 
getze, wrelting from me my prey in the very 
moment 9 and with dutchified unhal- 

« ring away the -lavrels Which 
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F the fireets are 1 for the walk- 
etz the noble and pleaſant gardens, to which he 
may at all times have recourſe, make him am pe 
amends. - Sauntering in public walks and 
dens is an inhocent and ſalutary n 

f which the French are much ed ed. 
The z'of London, I think; are not com- 
parable'to thoſe of Paris, either for the elegant 
Aan ef "the! Finds theihſHves;" or tte br 
ant dreſs of thoſe who frequent them. The 
 Tvileries, 'Palais Royal, Luxemburgh, Elyfian 
Fields, and Bois de Bouloghe,' as efforts of art, 
are undoubtedly ſuperior to St. James 't, the Green 
Park, and Kenſington—alrhe, for myſelſ) 1 
think Kenſington and St. James's Park more 
prodigal of natural beauty than any of the Pa- 
riſian garden Undoubtedly the ſudden 
burſt of the Tuilerics,” from the grand entrance 
of the Louvre, ſtrikes the ſpectator with an idea 
of the grand and beautiful, blended with the 
Nd _ romantic, which enchants 57 

8 


* 


% Tuz AMERICAN 
aud hurries him in imagination to thoſe gardens. 
_ of Elyfium fo ſweetly ſung by ancient-bards, a 
faint ſemblance of which he ſecs terminating 


the view of the Tuilerics, and like them, called 


women too, more artleſs, leſs gaudy, more in- 


Champs Eliſees. Yet, methinks the hand of art 
is not enough concealed the eye of taſle is 
ſoon ſated, and wiſhes to range over the leſs gor- 
- geous, but more natural, more ſweet, more 
lovely Mall of S. James's ! Your fair country- 


nocent, more natural, harmonize with the fim- 
ple elegant ſtyle of beauty predominant in St. 
| James's Park; exalting the ſoul of the enamour- 
ed gazer from. thoſe lovely types of divine pow- 
er to the Supreme Architect himſelf: thus, a 
walk in St. Jamer's-Park, to a man of a right 
turn of thinking, is not only benign and ſalu- 
tary; it is alſo a religious and truly orthodox ex- 
erciſe=——wherefore I generally prefer this ſub 
dio worſhip to going'to church. A fine woman, 


bs - I bave ever bean of opinion, exhibits a moſt. per- 


ſuaſiye à poſteriori argument in fayour of a firſt 
cauſe. I own indeed one painful idea occurs 
to me upon the occaſion: I ſee in St James's 


Park many ſhining female conſtellations gliding © 


in a ſphere ſo far above me, that it pains mine 
eyes to look up to them eſpecially when I 
look up to them with little hope of their coming 
within my ſphere of attraction; ſo little hope, 
indeed, that I am fain to gaze upon them as fo 


r many 


© © 
6.3.” ; 
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many Virgin Mary No this is an idea that 


never ſtrikes you in your ramble through the 
Tuileries ; a French woman's air and manner 


is by no means calculated to preclude hope 
| however à French lady may be determined to 


diſpute every inch of ground, to make a belle: d- | * 


| tenſe, yet is the imagination of her admirer al- 
always tickled with the ecſtatic proſpe& of being 
ſoon uſhered to the ſandtum ſanFforum of the Cy- 
prian temple! I do not infinuate, that chaſtity: ' 
is a flower peculiar to Britiſh ſoil Genius 
may. hereafter ariſe in Holland, humility in Scot- 
land, modeſty in Ireland, and pure patriotiſm 
in England and I do dere that chaſtity, 
though a northern plant, will ſometimes live. in 
a a ſouthern hot - bed yet certain it is, a French 
woman totally degagle and delite. in her air, - is 
alſo in her manners more philoſophical, leſs con- 
fined, leſs ſtrait · laced than the ladies of 1 hu- 
| ou hemiſphere: . | 


The Palais Royal is a ee bs ths 
grand alley or mall in the ſpring and ſummer ſea- 


ſon is enchanting. The tops of the noble trees on 


each fide mutually incline, entwine their amou · 122 
tous branches, and embrace each other with en —- 


preſſive tenderneſs, exhibiting a natural and ve- 
ry inſtruQtive leſſon to the brilliant animals of 
either. ſex that fit, or loll in chairs, or play 
1 ee _ of "Om * of W 


— 


Anf 


* 17 1 in n e 0 


walk in the ſhady alley below; flaunting in all 
the elegance of faſhion,” daz zling each other b 
the brillihney of ther wit, and the {till more 
*rittianthue of their! drefs ;-iſphiying tbe moſt 
attractive aſſemblage bf the beauties of att and 
nature that ever ſeaſted the eye of a contempla- 
tive traveller. Paris ſurely is the native region 
olf wit, politeneſs; emen, vivacity; and to- 
tal exemption from ſerious thought and corrod- 
int este ——gay, engaging,” happy people, you 
ay to yourfelf every ſtep you take in the Tuile- 
rie upon my bonour they appear to me a 
ſociety of itſelf, 2.80 dl entered into a com- 
bd to erget or laugh at e every care, every . 
every anxiety of life the e whole group ſeem- 
ed animated by this one firigle idea never 
could I trace a gloomy cböngis in the face of 4 
ful dbeſſad French man or woman parading the 
mazes of the 'Tuilerics |——the lady is morgan 
bowing, fidgeting, - ſmiling, languiſhing, or 
- firugging her ſhoulders: the petit-maitre fatter- 
ming, chattering, laughing, cringing, hopping, 
ippmng, making enn thats, and buffeting the 
Er af wi His ted heels! This air is cer- 
___ tHitily contagious” Fafſtaff fays,” that he 18 
- not only 2 but the cauſe of vn 
in others: ſo” may a Puriſian petit maitre 
Poaſt, that he is not only 2" cox-comb* himſelf, 
but he inſpires ſtrangers with his native puppy- 
Um. Would you think it? I tos have my red 
Heels! and, fince I have arrived at Paris, I 
| find 
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6nd I haye taken wonderful pains to tender my- 


ſelf completely ridiculous, if ever I return to 
London. With reſpect to my Parifian meta- 


morphoſe in gencnnl: it proceeds from ſheer va- 


nity, whieh you will ſuppaſe nat a little . 
whenever I hear, as I flit along the Mall, in an- 
ſper to an audible whiſper; Ful um bommme⸗ „ 
condition- left il. pat. Oe monſirur an tel, 
voyager" Anglai.— A Dieu Je H aurai ors” 
veritable Cavalier Franceir tit ſe forme rapidement{ 
Per de nous autres apparament' il 
a Feſprit ! take ſhame to myſelf, and acknow- 
edge this may he my general motive; but m 
order to my ſhoe - maker for a crimſon heel wat 
rather a political than a vain manceuvre.'- The 
 dargurtentum ad. bominem, in plain Engliſh, the 
driving the naib that will go, u a ſpecies of rea- 
ſoning to which I frequently have recourſe: now 
vou miſt know, that 2 crimſon heel is 2 paſſe- 
unter inte many. places here worthy of being 
explored by a curious traveller. It amazingly 
ſmoothes and facilitatesn an introduction to the 


7 9 love to dreſs as a man of faſhion, 


„ to the meridian of the ſpot where I 
et that" 1 afect dreſs myſelſ far 

put it on or off at 2 medium or en- 
SOS approach to the confines of ſublunary 
l will therefore, governed by this prin- 


Fs 
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ciple, Without” à Bluſh © nelle on my. ctimfon- . 


or 
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| Ws rents to the alan mods of the 
; court: at which I happen to figure. Nay, I 


1 would go naked were I to meet with fine women 
pPhiloſephical endugh to delight in Ew 
ag enen (7: we ine: 


le —— 


The F or ramparts n 4 
: —_ faſhionable reſort. They exhibit a beauti- 
ſul proſpect, and may be very well in the ſpring 
and fall, but in the ſummer and winter months 
they would ſeem to be rather i ous. 
However in this, as in any thing elſe, at Paris, 
faſhion predaminates over every other conſidera- 
tion. She gives laws from which there lies no 
appeal. In obedience to ber mandate thouſands 
in chariots, on horſeback, and on foot, run with 
eagerneſs from the ſweeteſt gardens in France, 
in their own neighbourhood too; to joſtle, crowd, 
and duſt each other upon the bou/evard! ſome 
kick up the duſt and mud, which others ſnuff 
| up, with exquiſite delight and fſatisfaQtion=—— 
all return charmed, enchanted, arg and 
dirty !/ $8-43%..8 09% NT a by © 7 en 


1 1 $319 : qt 36 1 1 | S447 ain 
M1 * "The. garden ol eee led ben from 
dhe palace of that name, which looks upon it, 


though leſs, flaunting, leſe gaudy, leſs gorgeous 
in her appearance than the Tuileries, ſmiles in 
the modeſt. garb of nature with a a: 


* nan 4 r pip The 
Tele. 


Tuilerics, the Palais 3 the. «Lungs | 
are filled with a ſtyle of company peculiar” to 
each. The Luxembourg is the reſort of the 
church, the robe, the faculty, politicians, and 
the learned in general. Here friars lounge; 
here ſludents ruminate; here ill-fated. lovers 
haunt: here too, leaving my gay travelling 
companion, enveloped by the brilliant circle of 
belles and beaux, at the Palais Royal, I delight 
to retire there is a certain melancholy ſilence, 
a monaſtic gloom, which reigns over the Lu- 

embourgh gardens that harmonizes with my pre- 
ſent feeling here too I can indulge that air 
diftrait, very unfaſhionable in a Frenchman, but 


extremely natural to any man, of taſte and ſen- 


timent who knows and is abſent from ou. 


1 fancy you are heartily tired with the long 
walk I have led you in the gardens of Paris. 
As they ſtrike me to be one of the firſt are -. 
mens of the capital, I have detained you the 
longer in them not that they, with all their 
natural and acquired charms, can fill my foul 
——— Abſent from you the celebrated hanging gar- 
dens of Semiramis would, to me, be a wilderneſs 


| ——with you the molt eraggy rock in the moſt 


barren iſland of Scotland would ſeem 
Eden ! Scotland would be a fairy- 


1 . V5 


rock an enchanted palace, And the Vs *- | 


x GT from the rock would, to my glowing - 
” . 2 ; 


e — 


imagination, ſeem the chiming of the ſpheres T* 
The Highland hind's cottage would be a nup- 
tial bower ; Wis the nuptial wore; SOR | 
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Wi are a nene "ME. 7,4 3 
mous gallery of Rubens. The preceding morn- 
ing we had paſſed in contemplatings! with infinite 
delight, the collection of paintings in the Palais 
Royal, belonging to the Duke of Orleans. 1 
wiſh with all my heart you had been with us, be- 
cauſe I am ſure you would have been enchanted 
by vie wing with your own eyes ſuch maſteriy ei · 
ſorts of genius in this ſweet imitative att. I am 
| fure too that a deſcription of ahem, however ſtu- 
died, would fatigue your mind, and leave upon 
it no adequate idea of objects not to be 
5 by modern pencils, far leſs deſcribed by the pen 
ol a novice. I could indeed take this 3 
write a very curious epiſtle; I could make a pa- 
rade of great reading and leatning; I. could ring 
the changes upon the technical terms unt of 
 * keeping, boldneſs of contour, harmony of den — 

 Corregio's. tenderneſs of colouring ;.. Le. Brun's 
fluttering of drapery; the glowing tints of Titia- 


e 
. he cb 
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lower · pots of Wanuzzen l the maſterly exeeuti - 
on of Michael Angelo | the inimitable clear ob- 
_ ſecure of Caravagio l che horrible ſublime of Ri- 
bera, and the wild majeſty of Salvator Roſa; and 
1 ſhould make you juſt as wiſe after reading, as 1 
was when I wrote a letter ſo aſſected, ſo trite, ſo 
ridiculouſly pompous. 7 I frankly confeſs, that, 
though I feel exquiſite ſenſations when I gaze on 
ſome very ſet of the great number of paintings 
adored by the initiated, I pretend to no critical 
- ſkill in the art. Of painting, as of muſic, I'am 
an amateur, but by no means a connoifſeur. Ad- 
| mitting that I was, till I think a laboured def- 
cription of things, which to be'fe/t muſt be ſcen, 


2 kind of paper-ſcratching very idle, uſeleſs, and 


reprehenfible.. Unread as I own myſelf to be in 
the refined myſteries of this bluſhing fiſter of po- 
etty, ſuffice it ſor me to ſay, that the gallery of 
- Rubens: did not iacet the exalted ideas I had 
formed of it. His conception is bold and daring, 

his execution always ſtrong, ſometimes maſterly,; 
yet methinks in the ſtyle of Rubens, a grace, an 
caſe, a delicacy is wanting; there is a roughneſs, 
a want of finiſhing in many of his pieces. I 
know what I hazard by this criticiſm ; but to you 
I have ever been accuſtomed to ſpeak the real ſen- 
timents of my heart: no doubt I am wrong, 

and muſt lament my want of taſte,” for Paul Ru- 

bens is eſtabliſned by the Cognoſcenti as a very ce- 
lebrated painter Remember that I cxcept the 


WV 
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ſcapes of Rubens from this criticiſm. I have 
ſeen many of them in a ſweet and pictureſque 
ſty le. * AE | 


With the paintings at the Palais Royal I was 
highly delighted particularly ſo with thoſe of 
divine Raphael, and a Venus ariſing from the 
ſea of Titiano: to be candid, I confeſs that 
the pleaſure I felt in gazing upon this Titian 
Venus might ariſe (notwithſtanding the co- 
lours are certainly moſt ſweet, tender, and glow- 
ing) more from the ſtriking likeneſs the face had 
to that of a lady whoſe. acquaintance is my 
higheſt honour, than from my power of diſcrimi- 
nating and taſting the leading beauties of the. 
piece. I continued in the Palais Royal. all that 
morning, and I am ſure I could paſs two hours 
in the day there for fix months, and the longer I 
gazed the more exquiſite pleaſure. I ſhould feel. 
I flatter myſelf, could I dedicate ſuch a portion of 
time to this ſtudy, in ſuch a theatre, it would 
in ſome degree form my taſte. I am apt to be- 
lieve that a taſte in painting and muſic is leſs in- 
nate and more within the power of application 
than is generally ſuppoſed. I have been told, by 
an eminent maſter here, that he has known ma- 
ny people by application and attention, dance 
very well to time, who when he firſt took them 
in hand, could not 'diſtinguiſh Handel's water- 
firce ſrom the black. jole. In London I N 
ao F felt 
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felt myſelf little at the exhibition of painting, or 
at the opera. I confeſs I was afraid and aſhamed 
to praiſe a painting, however it might pleaſe me, 
without looking at the book, left I ſhould take the 
rude daubing of for the maſterly touches 
of a Weſt, a Gainſborough, or a Reynolds. At 
the opera I was ſtill more out of my element. I 
loſt all patience, when I ſaw a. great fat-headed 
fellow wreathing himſelf into a thouſand gro- 
teſque, painful, and laughable attitudes, to ex- 
preſs what I ſuſpected he never felt. I flattered 
myſelf i it was all ridiculous grimmace and affec- 
tation, and 1 wiſhed him and the performers at 
the devil. I fighed after plaintive Caledonian 
melody ; ; after a ſimplicity of harmony that I 
could follow with my car, while I execrated the 
quick, and, as I thought, unnatural vibrations 
of the Italian ſchool :* but, when I return, I pro- 
miſe you I ſhall be a better judge of the buſineſs 
All boldly ſhut my book and bet the odds, that 
I lay my finger onthe delicate delicious ſwellings, 
and point to the graceful attitudes of Reynolds 
A ud at the opera, I ſhall know when to exclaim, 
with half· ſuppreſſed ſighs, Ab ciel. / ur an- 
ö 


Be this + 1 it may, b reſpect to ae and 
painting, I prefer tenderneſs and fimplicity to 
boldneſs of defign or maſterly execution I ſtill 


think Italian muſic would make more laſting im · 
preſſions, 
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preſſions, even upon the moſt chaſtened, refined 
car, were it leſs intricate, leſs violent and ſur- 
prizing in its changes: 'it would melt more 
though it aſtoniſhed leſs. In painting, while I 
turn away my eye ſated with the gaudy colouring 
of Le Brun and the Flemiſh ſchool in general—1 
am never tired with the modeſt demeanor, the 
mellow colouring, the air of mildneſs, delicacy, 


and divine fimplicity, oy charaQeriſtics of my 
deloved Guido. 


| The opera at Paris, you will readily ſuppoſe, 
excels every other theatre in the world for the ele- 
gance of its dancers. This is, I own, the part 
of the theatrical fare moſt to my palate ; their 
ballets are inimitable ; my eye is highly delight- 
ed, and my imagination fired, while I gaze 
upon a delicious exquiitely-formed female, ſwim- 
ming, volting in the air, and exhibiting limbs 
that would force a dying ſaint to recolle& he was 
a man. The powers of the high dancers are in- 
deſcribable; they really recalled to my mind 
the hyperbole of the Gaſcon, who, obſerving 
that he had been, a ſhining character at the late 
maſquerade, was aſked what part he played 
he anſwered, à la Gaſonne, je faiſois des entrechats 


—f | que je mennuis dans Lair 


I often freq vent the French and Italian come- 
dy. They are good ſchools to learn the French 
ProtWanciation. Jam not yet reconciled to the | 

2 violent 


* 
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violent action of the players to me it ſeems outre 
and ridiculous :| Lthergfore give the preference to 
the Italian comedy, where laughter and grim- 
mace are ſo. 4 propos: It muſt be confeſſed how- 
ever, that Le Kain is a maſterly player in the 
tragic. walk His manner is. cqually majeſtic 
and pathetic. I never ſaw Garrick in  Lufig- 
nan; but I have been ſo charmed with Le Kain's 
acting in that character, that I have little regret 
on the account. The accompliſhed comedian 
Preville mentions an anecdote highly expreſſive 
of Garrick's command of : muſcle. When Gar- 
rick was laſt at Paris Preville invited him to his 
villa Our Roſcius, being in a gay , humour, 
propoſed to go in one of the hired coaches that go 
to Verſailles, on which road the villa of Preville 
lies. When they got in he ordered the coachman 
to drive oſ. bo anſwered, that he would do 
fo as ſoon as he got his complement of four paſſen- 
gers. A -caprice immediately ſeized him; he 
determined to give. his brother player a ſpecimen 
of his art. While the coachman was attentiyely 
plying for paſſengers Garrick flipped out of the 
4 door, went round the coach, and by his wonder- 
ful oommand of countenance, a power which he 
fo happily diſplays in Abel Drugger, palmed him- 
elf upon the coachman' for a ſtranger- This he 
did twice, and was admitted each time into the 
coach as a freſh paſſenger, to the aſtoniſhment 


and admiration of PEO He whipped out a 
third 
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third time, and addreffing himſelf to the coach> | 
man, he was anſwered, in a ſarly tone,” that he 
had already got his complement, and would have 
drove off without him had not Preville called out, 
that as the ſtranger appeared to be a very little 
man, they would, to accomodate the W 
contrive to make room. 


4 — " 


The Hotel des Invalide creates : very 3 
idea of the magnificence 'of the reign of Lewis 
the Fourteenth: The dome is highly and juſtly 
admired.” It is in a bold, lofty, ſublime ſtyle, 
and richly ornaniented with marble. An aſylum 
for maimed ſoldiers was, in a great meaſure, a 
debt Lewis owed to bis people, as a propitiation 
for his unbounded ambition yet I ſhould con- 
ceive, that a walk in the Invalids was calculated 
to fill the mind of that prince with pain and hu- 
mility, ' rather than pride: fo many horridly mu- 
tilated human reniains of his ambition muſt have 
exhibited to him the dark fide of his character. 
A point of light in which we neither wiſh. to ſee 
ourſelves or to be viewed by others. Bag bf, 


vi wp 47 


'LReole Asse was buile e cloſe: of 
te dere reign. It is a noble pile of building, and 
well adapted to its deſign. At preſent it is ſhut 
up, I am told, from motives of œconomy, as 
well as from an idea of its being unneceſſary. 
Count Saxe ſaid, when this building was ſuggeſt- 


ed; that France rather wanted a ſchool for miniſ- 
| F 3 | ters 
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ters than a military ſchool, for every Frenchman 
was born a ſoldier. The total diſuſe of this grand 
and commodious building ſeems a fine comment 
upon the idea of that conſummate captain. 


We have taken an en faſſant vie w of the 
churches. Notre Dame is a fine Gothic build- 
ing, a good deal like Weſtminſter Abbey; near 
the high altar, which is compoſed of rich Egyp- 
tian marble, is an image of the Virgin, with a 
dead Saviour upon her knees, an admirable 
work!! On one fide of this image is a ſtatue of 
Louis XIII. on the other, that of his ſon Louis 
XIV. both in poſtures of adoration. The: high 
altar of the church, St. Sulpice, is richly decorat- 
ed with precious ſtones z z near it is an image of 
the Virgin of filver, as large as life. The win- 
dows of this church are curiouſly painted. In 
the church of the Celeſtines you ſee two moſt 
beautiful marble ſtatues of angels ; their legs and 
feet are ſo delicate, fo harmoniouſly propo rtion- 
ed, | ſo-exquiſitely faſhioned, that the eye is never 
tired with gazing upon them. If a Frenchman 
were the ſtatuary, I preſume he worked from 
imagination, for the French ladies are not 'fa- 
mous for preity legs and feet; their legs, at leaſt 
thoſe, with very few exceptions, which I have 
had the honourof reconnoitring, arc enormouſly 
thick. Uu pit mignon, a . n 
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While I contemplate the beautiful feet of the 
angels in the St. Celeſtine, I recolle& the bare- 
ſooted Carmelites, I recolle& the hiſtory, the 
ſorrows, and magnanimity of Madame de la 
Valiere. What a pathetic example of human 
viciſſitude ! This lady, born of a noble houſe, 
was, many years, favourite miſtreſs to Louis 
the Fourteenth ; of courſe had been long ha- 
bituated, in the court of that polite mo- 
narch, to ſee herſelf at the head of the 
ſplendid, ' the luxurious, the elegant, and 
the gay; the object of the envy of her own 
ſex, the admiration of ours; en vironed and 
dazzled by every allure that is wont to faſcinate 
the haman heart | And yet Madame de la Va- 
lere voluntarily deſcended from the effulgent 
throne of vanity, ſpurned from her the rattle 
of ambition, which has ſo often lulled the un- 
derſtanding of the good and the wiſe ; with 
alacrity robed her delicate body in the ſimple at- 
tire of a Carme dechauſſte ; z with perſeverance 
adhered to the privations of a moſt rigid order, 
and, in her laſt hour, declared ſhe had taſted 
pure happineſs, not under the canopy of a 
royal penetralia, not in the arms of a grand 
monarque, but in the lonely haunts. of a cloi- 
ter, in the adoration of a Supreme ! ' Bluſh, 
ye haughty lords of the creation! Tell it not 
in Gath, no longer proclaim it in the ſtreets of 
ARG? that ambition and levity are cha- 
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raQteriſtics of the ſex 3 for hiſtorians tell us, 
that this exalted being did not deſcend imme- 
diately from heayen, 17 waz el and bona 
Nag nog, 4; e 


; e * ˖ ns. the (630 . 
Much J fear that ſome royal ſlight from the 
fiekle- Louis, /firſt induced this; unfortunate lady 
to ficken at her ſituat ion. Conſcious. that ſhe 
loved not the momarch, but the man, her delicate 
: foul could not tolerate a rivalry dictated by ſor- 
did. motives. + Had 1 been Louis, I feel. that 
ſhould: have ſhrunk with horror from a throne 
braided with the thorns of ingratitude ! I ſhould 
have fallen at the fect of the woman who, loved 
me, and, if it were not given me to ſoothe her 
generous foul into an act of oblivion and re- 
union, quitting: with diſdain the antiquated vi- 
dom of Scaron, tearing, with indignation. the 
ctown from! my btows, I would have exchanged 
it ſor a tonſured head; and, a monk, I would 
bare confeſed-la abarmante de la Halirre ! A 
ſine picture o her, as large as life, in an in- 
elining paſture, is now placed in the church of 
{their conyent«;-1 beheld it not wirh the cold, 
. ſejentific, hypeteritie eye of a mere connoiſ- 
ut; Iſaw, or thought, I ſaw, the noble ſoul 
- of the 'fair Carmelite irradiate her ſeatures, and 
datt à gleam of light around the whole dome 


-1gazed at her with the ineſſable luxury of a 
? GT 
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corigenial mind I kiſſed her bare feet, thoſe 
bleetling feet, ſo often lacefated by the ruthleſs 
ſtories, with rapturous 'tcſtaſies; emulating the 
burning kiſſes that a fond lover imprints upon 
the band 6f his darling miſtreſs, in the moment 
ſhe /taiiniers or looks the celeſtial 367; and might 
thy "eager" eyes, reſponſive to the feelings of a 
glowing heart, have been permitted to flaſh Pro- 
methean fire, and anitnate the picture, not Ve- 
nus Herſelf, 'a candidate for my choice, in the 
deliglitful adreſs in which ſhe won the apple, 
would” Rave challenged competition! The mor- 
tal would have beat her hollow Let who 
would atrange wick the goddeſs, I am not 
proud: I pant aſter humble, but real happineſs. 
The wife of s boſom ſhould have been the 
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12125 — celebrated hoſpital Hotef Dieu. This 
charity Is up6n à moſt extenſive and liberal 
ſeals.” Individuals of alt” ages, religions, and 
countries, are admitted; nor are incurables turned 
dut, as i believe they are, in all the hoſpitals of 
London, where they are diſmiſſed, to periſh in 
the ſtreets, ſor the very reaſon that ſhould 
heighten commiſeration, — that they are incura- 
ble; The wards of the Hotel Dieu are neat 
und decent; the patients are attended with 


the utmoſt affiduity and tenderneſs, by nuns, 
F 8 whoſe 
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whoſe vocation is to act as nurſes in this hoſpi- 
tal. The Engliſh are highly celebrated for 
their charity. As far as parting with your 
money. deſerves the name, you certainly are 
charitable; but contenting yourſelves with this 
effort, which is indeed highly meritorious, you 
take little care that your donations are properly 
applicd. The French give not ſo much money, 
but they are watchful that all the little offices 
and attentions which ſmooth. the fick man's pil- 
low, ſhould be never wanting. It is not un- 
common to ſee ladies of the firſt rank perform- 
ing the tender office of nurſe to patients in the 
Hotel Dieu, whoſe ſole. merit is derived from 
their miſery. . Perhaps the waſhing the feet of 
the twelve beggars, in imitation-of our Saviour's 
waſhing the feet of the Apoſtles, which every 
Eaſter week is performed by the King of F rance, 

is the precedent from whence this faſhion ori- 
ginates. Whatever may be its origin, the per- 
formance muſt certainly be attended with ſalu- 
tary conſequences. Such is the conſtitution 
of man, that even upon the bed of fickneſs, 
where other paſſions are dead, he is all alive to 
vanity. You remember, while the fair Beguine 
rubbed the limbs of Corporal Trim, what tender 
ſenſations ſhe excited in the breaſt of that honeſt 
fellow ! Notwithſtanding all her charities, had 
the Saint Scur omitted this ceremony, the cor- 
yoo! had never loved. Now, though the paſ- 


fon 
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ſion of love may not be neceſſary to the com- 
pletion of the cure of corporeal malady, yet it 
is allowed that pleaſurable ideas wonderfully con- 
duce to that end. Let us ſuppoſe the Ducheſſe 
of D-—— ſtooping to the office of the fair Be- 
guine ; how viviſying the conſequence | If the 
patient were not yet dead, every torpid limb 
would inſtantaneouſly palpitate with new life ! 
and nature be regenerated by the mag. oeh. of 
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. abounds in ſuperb palaces for the no- 
bility 3 they cover a great deal of ground, are 
elegantly and gorgeoully furniſhed, and, being 
bullt of fine white ſtone, form, I think, one of 
the principal beauties of Paris, The palace of 
Bourbon, belonging to the Prince of Conde, 
hanging upon the Seine, would be thought a 
princely reſidence ſor any crowned head in Eu- 
rope. The reaſon is obvious why the town 
houſes of the French nobility are, in general, upon 
a larger ſcale than thoſe of the like deſcription 
in England. It is the faſhion for the nobility of 
England to ſpend a certain portion of the year 
upon their domains in the country, where they 
enjoy . their freedom and rank in a higher 
degree than at court. On the contrary, the 


the year round at Paris, where they deem 
themſelves 4 portte to Verſailles, having little 
villas contiguous to the capital, . where they 
ſometimes dine, or give a petit ſoupt to a few 
choice friends, and generally return to town 
the fame evening. A Frenchman is never truly 


happy out of the court <a the air in · 
haled 


French noblemen, and men of fortune, live 
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haled by the lips of © majeſty - is his congenial 
clime; this is an axiom ſd invatiable, that they 
have here a puniſhment, which is termed a ba- 
niſhment to your own eſtate. And a grievous 
puniſhment it is; although called Monſeigntur, al- 
though looked up to, by the hinds around his cha- 
teau, with an air of adoration, your true French- 
man can ſaſe no power, no diſtinction, unleſs 
refleQed from the royal ſmile, beaming upon his 
delighted countenance 1 Although, when ex- 
iled to his houſhold gods, he is himſelf a 1 
god below, the roſes retire from his cheek ! he 
loſes every French vivacity, he fickens——and; 
if the agrimens of his wife, his daughter, his mo- 
ther, or the irrifiſtible charms of his grand-mo- 
ther#®, cannot ſoften the prince, or the miniſter 
cannot procure him a recal to Verſailles, the 
fick Frenchman's true Montpelier, he ſhrogs his 
ſhoulder's, cries out, ſacre Dieu? pefte 1 wiſhes 
that a hundred thobfand devils' may fly away 
with the reigning Madame Pompadour 'damns 
the miniſter, bleſſes his king!” drops à tear of 
reſpectful love as he pronounces the ſacred word 
le Rey! and, giving about three half ſeconds 
to recollection and meditation, he exclaims, 
f 3 : Cab | Oat * 0 81 2 
— * 1 of i "m narcks 
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en oft fait! il dy a gun parti & prend. 
he ſends for his prieſt, confeſſes and dies 


"Thoſe little elegant villas of the nobility, 
gentry, and richer citizens hanging round the 
town, render the environs of Paris fingularly 
enchanting; they have more the air of elegant 
cottages than country houſes; are all white on 
the outfide, which contraſts happily with the ver- 
dant waving hills on which they ſtand. Within 
they are the ſanctuaries of conviviality, govern- 
ed by taſte; where genuine burgundy elicits 
pure genius; where ſparkling champaigne, fer- 
menting in the imagination, produces brilliant 
ideas; where the wit of the men is only equal- 
led by the graces of the women! That con- 
verſation at Paris generally takes a more re- 
fined turn than at London, I believe, will not 
de diſputed by any man who has had an oppor- 
tunity of taſting the ſelect ſocieties of each 
this is allowed ; but I do not think the real cauſe 
has hitherto been aſſigned. It appears to me to re- 
fult from the cuſtom, prevalent at Paris, of not 
only admitting, but courting the literati to ad- 
venture into the beau-monde=——in London learn- 
ed men are ſeldom to be met with, unleſs you 
trace them to their own cells, break i in upon them 
in their night-gown and ſlippers, or view them 
in ſheets at their bookſeller here you behold 
them, babillt au dernier gout, blended with red 


coats 
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coats and ſhoulder-knots, giving zeſt, to petits 
ſoupts, figuring at court, or adapting Ovid's art 
of Love to the genius of modern toilets | With 
all the levity aſcribed to this people, they certain- 
ly exceed their more grave northern neighbours 
in a taſte for, or at leaſt, jn the encouragement 
they give to, the ſciences. I grant ſome few li- 
terary Comets have made their fortune, and ar- 
rived at the pinnacle of fame in England; but 
very few there are whoſe modeſty. or mau vai ſe 
bonte, if you will, too often; the concomitant 
of genius, has not excluded from the haunts of 
the polite world, and the ſmiles of their ſuperjors 
in riches, birth, and ran rewards infinitely 
more pleaſing to a liberal mind, than the mere 
accumulation of money, a ſordid idea to which 
men of learning are ſuperior. Beſides, in Paris, a 
man of letters may look up to a genteel annual 
income, as well as to literary honours during his 
life; with you it depends a good deal upon ca- 
-price and the chapter of accidents, if they live 
comfortably ; honour attends them not till they 
are dead, when peradventure their bodies neg- 
lected, if not contemned while living, may 
have the glory to rot with thoſe of kings and 
princes. At Paris, the ſex hold out a reward 
to learning, which, with a man of ſentiment, 
is beyond all price. I believe moſt women of 
dirth and breeding at Paris or Verſailles would 
preſer the approbation and attentions of Voltaire, 

Rouſſeau, 


. 
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Rouſſeau, or de Bernis, to the!frothy addration 
of a court! meteor. Should ſuch figubes pre- 
ſume to knock at the door of à mere rich oy 
tizeti of London, Volt aite- would be thought a 
pleafant fort of bufſoon, and might be admittell 
occafionally-to a Sunddy's pong” and a glafs 
of port, which he was to pay t „by making 
jokes for the children; the (elegant de Bernis 
would be taken ſor à preſbyterian parſon, and 
as' for that aukward baſhful dog, - Rouſſeau, he 
might be ſent th the 'tound-houſe #5 a thief, or 
admitted to 4 glaſi of two penny; with the 'but- 
ler, juſt as the citizen ſubuld have had a ood 
or bad digeſtion-the-precedingevening, of as he 
bad got a good portion of ſetip, ot a8 omnium 
was high or low. + 


| . certainly. is the t true Ueopia. for nay 
men. But whither am I wandlering? I am 
chatteting about learning, and learned men, 
to a ſine Engliſn lady a ſymptom ſo characte- 
riſtic of a ſit of dulneſs, indicates an approaching 
criſis to my letter; I dread. to be branded with - 
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FREE: 


Two O days to dh Nan I drove 
to the ſtand of coaches, called L Carofſes de ba. 
Cour, with an intention of 'going to Verſailles. 
We jumped into a coach in which a Frenchman 
genteely dreſſed, had already entered. Up- 
on our appearance he began to exhibit a French - 
man's natural pencbantf i fe faire vahir. He or- 
dered the coachman, with an air of conſequence, 
to drive off inſtantly; who replied, that he 
would not until his vehicle was full, : unleſs he 
would pay the fourth place. Cent mille diables 
. Peniportez cries the indignant Frenchman,  d&pe- 
be- toi, vous me ferexz manqut des affaires ]! dour me 
perdre d la cour; montez, allex vit pour 
moi d ente nure raifon dans un tel cas! effi pour toi, 
malotru, de contrarier un bomme tel gue moi}. He 
then ſhook his cane at the eeachman,; and raved 
and ſwore as if he had been poſſeſſed by the de- 
vil. He could not impreſs an idea of his com- 
ſequence upon the coachman he could nei- 
wah move Auer or his horſes he howevere had 


gain- | 
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gained his point by ſhewing away before Me/- 
freurs les Anglois. + We promiſed the coachman 
to pay the vacaat place, and he drove off. Our 
companion, after offering the above facrifice to 
vanity, deſcended from the ſtilts of tragic 
rage, relaxing to the good nature and hilarity 
congenial to his real diſpoſition. 


The road from Paris to Verſailles is ſtrewed 
with beautiful villas on each ſide of the river. 
Six miles from Paris and half-way from thence 
to Verſailes you behold, on your right, St. 
Cloud, an elegant, delightful village, hanging 
upon the declivity of a boldly rifing hill, which 
giving the houſes the form of an amphitheatre, 
.exhibits the town in a full point of view, and 
holds out a ſtriking object to the numerous ca- 
valcades. which are continually going to Ver- 
failes. It was Sunday, always a court-day, and 
more crouded than any other. I was aſtoniſhed 
at the prodigious number of people whom we 
overtook and who overtook us. Ninety-nine 
out of a hundred had frequently ſeen the page- 
antry, to arrive at which they now ſo cagerly 
joſtled and duſted: each other——but their avidity 
was yet -unſated-———to ſg, again. and again, to 
ſee fe Roy is the firſt Jof a Frenchman's 


ambition -In a circle of fifty people you will 
_ readily diſcover the happy man who has recently = 
been at Verſailes his impoſing air, his con- 
ſequential look, the air of def if not of en- 
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vy, with which he is regarded by the company, 
ſo ſtrongly mark him, that you's cannot miſtake 
your man. 


At abore half a league” S Liars from Ver- 
ſailles you arrive at a noble avenue, conſiſting 
of three rows of trees, extending quite up to the 
palace the middle avenue is very ſpacious; 
through this viſta you have the firſt coup d'arl of 
the palace, which at a diſtance makes a ſuperb 
appearance. At the extremity of this viſta is a 
grand parade. The King's ſtables ate on the 
right and left——they are princely, but not ſo 
grand as thoſe of the Prince of Conde at Chan- 
tilly. From the ſtables, having paſſed the pa- 


rade, you enter through the gate of the iron 


pallifade into the firſt court, flanked wu four 
f pavilions. From this you paſs the gate of ano- 
ther iron pallifade, and enter the ſecond court. 
This, tho' not ſo large as the firſt, is built in a 
more magnificent ſtyle of beauty, and prepares 
the mind of the ſpectator to taſte the third 
court, which is terminated by a grand pile of 
buildings. Here is a noble portico, with three 


large doors, elegantly gilt, through which you 


enter the hall. The grand ſtair- caſe is extreme 
ly wide, and compoſed of marble exquiſitely 
beautiful. Againſt the wings and front of this 
"court there are ſeveral buſts, and in the centre 
'of i a fountain, adorned with gilt ſtatues. = 
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fide of the palace which front the garden i is far 
the moſt beautiful ; and, take /it for all in all, 

Verſailles though of made — and by no 
means eminent for that natural beauty of which 
St. Germains and Fontainbleau are prodigal, is 
replete with right royal magnificenoe. Many of 
the apartments are, however, too ſmall for the 
grand ideas excited by viewing the external edi- 
fice. The Hall of Mercy is painted principally 
by Titiano; a ſufficient eulogium. In the Hall 
of Mars there is an excellent painting of the fa- 
mily of Darius, fupplicant at the feet of Rlexau- 
der the Great, by Le Brun -an air of tender- 
neſs ſoſtens the majeſty oſ the hero while he 
gazes upon his weeping Atatira, the conqueror 
of the world ſeems to 5 a Feine of his 


N g 


«6h "The Gallery of 72 is in a bald wales 
ſtyle. It is of a prodigious length, - and, wide in 
 Proportion-. The ceiling, painted by. Le Brun, 
repreſents. the victories of pen the Fourteenth. 
On the Gde of this gallery, hich looks upon 
the garden, are ſeyenteen loſty windows the 
oppoſite ſide is wainſcotted with looking · glaſ 

this has a: happy eſſoct, and muſt be fingularly 
eongenial to the taſte of. French petits-maitres, 
who may reconnoitre their ſweet perſons as they 
trip aſter their royal maſter. Moſt of the apart -· 
ments are gilt. The noble front which looks up- 
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on the gatdens is of beautiful ſtone. The vaſt 
length of the Palace of Verſailles, diſproportion- 


ed to its height, at a diſtance, gives it A heavy 
look. 


” 

I have now introduced you to the gardens of 
Verſailles, and were I to inſiſt upon your parad- 
ing quite through them, I ſhould fatigue you ex- 
ceedingly. They are immenſely ſpacious—are 
ornamented with a profuſion of ſtatues by maſter- 
ty hands—it would be endleſsto particularize. A 
ſtatue of Venus muſt not be paſſed unheeded. 
Several young noblemen, pages of Louis Quinze, 
arc. ſaid to have died for love of this marble god- 
deſs. The ſtatue certainly .conveys the idea of 
a moſt luſcious perſon. Had I not myſelf been 
pre- engaged to an animated marble-hearted god- 
deſs, I might have met a ſimilar fate. At pre- 
ſent a fig - leaf veils the beauty paramount to all 
beauties l=—a manceuvre dictated by the hu- 
manity of that celebrated moraliſt and politician 
Madame Pompadour, to fave the lives of his ma- 


„ ere pages. 


In the firſt walk you behold: bees beautifal 
18.8 with dolphins and various figures of 
animals, out of whoſe mouths water guſhes to a 
great height and again deſcends, in imitation of 
refreſhing ſhowers. From this walk you view the 
_—_—_ fountain of Latona, around which are ſe- 
veral 
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veral ſtatues, highly finiſhed, repreſenting Apollo, 
Diana, and Latona. As you deſcend you will 
have a proſpeQ of the rape of Proſerpine, admi- 
rably well done you recolle& how your favou- 
rite Milton rn touches it: 


e Aa, Not chat fair feld 
4 Of Enna, 1 gathering flowers, 
«© Herſelf a fairer flow'r, by gloomy Dis 
-Was gather'd,— Might with this Paradiſe | 


4 Of Eden 6 2 


At the corner of every turning you meet either 
a ſtatue or a fountain indeed the marble. ſta- 
tues, the caſcades, the labytinths, the groves 
are ſo various and ſo pleafing ; the babbling of 
the birds and the murmuring of diſtant water- 
falls ſo delightful, that the fanciful traveller 
ſeems to wander oer inchanted ground, feaſting 
his raviſhed eyes with gay ſcenes and luxuriant 
landſcapes which beggar deſcription. 


The Trianon, or ſummer-houſe, is ſituat ed at 
the entrance of a wood, ornamented in front by 


a lovely periſtile, and ſupported by pillars. At 


the extremity of the wings of the Trianon are two 
pillars, and on the top a ſine balluſtrade. From 


the noble gallery of this building you have a more 


happy proſpect of the gardens of Verſailles than 
even from the great gallery of the palace Vou 
here ſee a maſterly painting of St. John the 
* by Le Brun. The rape of Orithia, 

Which 
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which you ſee in the great hall, · is a delicious per- 
formance. You who are paſſionately fond 'of - 
flowers would love to haunt the prettily diſpoſed A 
- parterres of the Trianon private gardens. They 
abound in the moſt choice flowers, as well exo- | 
tics as natives. The baſons and fountains have | 
marble borders, and are environed by beautiful 
groves. 


We ſaw their majeſties at chapel as well as 
at the grand couvert. They ſeem very abſtemi- 
Ous=—— The Queen drank nothing but water; 
which, conſidering ſhe is a German lady, is 
rather fingular. The King is of a fickly habit 
——-Judging from the lines of his face, he will 
not be ſuppoſed a ſhining genius, but, what is 
preferable, a very good man He poſſeſſes 
in a high degree the virtue of cο my 
very great becauſe a uſeful virtue for a prince. 
He is free from ſtrong paſſions no darling 
vice has yet appeared I am inclined to think 
he poſſeſſes in an eminent degree that milkineſs 
of ſoul, the characteriſtic of the Bourbon 

99 ä ; 


I ſtood very near the Queen- the whole time 
ſhe was at table. She ſeems extremely affable: 
When ſhe roſe from the table ſhe turned round 
and converſed ſome- time with a lady exactly 
before me, ſo that I had a complete view of her 
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majeſty. The Queen would have been called a 

very pretty girl had ſhe been born in the moſt 
humble ſphere; judge then how ſhe muſt be ad- 
mired as Qucen of the moſt polite, gallant, 
and loyal nation in the world! Her majeſty 
is ſair and light haired; has not the thick lips 
ſo common to the Auſtrian family. In her 
countenance ſweetneſs with dignity are happily 
blended. She is much adicted to dreſs and pub- 
lic amuſements; frequently goes to the opera at 
Paris, and returns to Verſailles the ſame night, 
as the King never ſieeps in the capital. She ſome- 
times appears at a court - maſquerade, and aſſects 
to perſonate the moſt lowly characters. Her ma- 
Jeſtiy lately exhibited in the character of a boulan- 
gere, or baker's: girl, and diſtributed her petits 
pains with inen prefſible grace when ſue ply d 
the Duke de N———with her hot tolls, he ad- 
dreſſed her in the happy extempore' which you 
wall ſec in the recueil of poetry carte laſt ns 
berewith _ is eee 


| Fant 8 


To the gayer 8 of a pretty wo- 
man ſhe is ſaid to unite great ſweetneſs of diſpo- 
fition=——many acts of her charity evince, that 
ſhe follows (baud paſſibus equis)..at an awful diſ- 
tance, the ſublime virtues of our auguſt Queen. 
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We ſtaid at Verſailles three days. On our 
return to Paris we viſited Marli, built by Lewis 
the XIV. It is a pretty ſummer-houſe. The gar - 
dens are elegant. The firſt curioſity, how- 
ever, of Marli is the ſtupendous machine that 
forms the grand reſervoir, by which the water- 
works of Verſailles and Marli are ſupplied. But 
as I have no mechanical head, and you, I 
fancy, ftill leſs mechanical taſte, I ſhall wave 
the deſcription. From Marli we returned to Pa- 
ris. The next morning we drove to the ſuburbs 
of St. Germains, to view the Gobelin manufac» 
ture. This I think the firſt curioſity in France. 
With reſpe& to delicacy of colour, the French 
ſcarlet cloth, as well as their filks, far exceed 
thoſe of England. The Gobelin tapeſtry is ex· 
quiſitely beautiful | The vivid glow of its tints, 
and the happy diſpoſition of the ooh _ 
Is are unique. 
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Boulogne ſur mer.” 


Ax unexpected and diſagreeable event, on 
your ſide of the water occaſioned this retrograde 
movement. I expected to be obliged to go to 
London; but a letter has met me here, ad- 
viſing me, that the buſineſs has been arranged. 
I had the honour of being franked from Paris 
to this place in the led carriage of a young 
Engliſh; baronet, of great hopes, on his return 


from his travels, to whom I was introduced by 
bis governor, in conſequence of an accidental - 


acquaintance I made with him at the opera. 
This young gentleman is all over Engliſh—a 
high ſenſe of honour, naturally good-natured, 


generous, ſenſible, but - impetuous, impatient of 


_controul, replete with attachment to the cuſ- 


toms of his country, and with ineffable con- 
tempt for the manners of all other nations. 
Sir Harry was a very happy man at the period 
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we are pleaſed with ourſelves, we are the leſs. 
difficult to be pleaſed with others; which was, 
I preſume, the reaſon the Baronet took ſuch a 
fancy to me at the firſt interview. The cauſe 
of his happineſs was ſingular: he had betted 
ten thouſand pounds to perform the tour of 
Europe againſt time. In four months, upon 
three horſes of his own ſtud, he engaged to daſh 
through all the polite courts, ſee every thing in 
them- worthy of being ſeen by an Engliſhman, 
take his travelling notes, anecdotes of great 
men, &c. &c. and, on his return, publiſh the 

travelling thoughts and opinions of Sir Harry 
Hand - in- hand. When I had the honour of firſt 
beholding him, he told me, it was now a hol- 
low thing—he had two weeks, one day, forty- - 
five minutes,, and ſome. few ſeconds, to do his 
work: : be had ſet his ſtop- watch by the Horſe 
Guards as he mounted, and, wind permitting, 
he could bring his horſes. in at the poſt of ſtart- 
ing, within eight and forty hours; but that 
fearing accidents, he had made running through 
the courts of Italy and Germany; yet in Italy 
he had been a good deal ĩmpeded by the nulne- 
rous religious proceſſions crowding the publie 
road be was under the neceſſity of riding 
over ſeveral prieſts and devotees, whoſe outrt 
garbs, and groteſque countenances, had well 
nigh made his hunting. mare, though, a ſteady 
BEG. tit, 
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tit, run reſty. As for Spain, he had not lain 


upon a bed, or indeed ſeen a bed to lie upon: 


be was obliged to puſn through, whip and ſpur; 


for the whole kingdom of his moſt Catholic ma- 
jeſty would not furniſh' a fit bait to be ſet before 
an Engliſh horſe ! He would, | therefore, pull 
up in France; for he had really began to 


have a better opinion of the country, ſince horſe- 


racing had been introduced; this was, he con- 
ceived; the firſt ſtep to civilization in any coun- 
ry. He was making intereſt to get introduced 
to the Count d'Artois and the Duke de Char- 
tres : he wiſhed nothing better than to make a 
match with them——they muſt be all dupes 


Far from being knowing, he verily believed 


they did not know how to make a horſe - ſhoe in 


any catholic country ; for which reaſon he had 


taken the precaution to diſpatch,” ere he would 
venture to ſtart upon the grand tour, a certain 
quantity of Engliſh horſe-ſhoes, to be depoſited, 
at certain diſtances, upon the great poſt-roads of 
Europe. Without this precaution, he was v 

ſure, he had never faved his diſtance. He then 
aſked me, if I would take a walk with him to ſee 
the Tuilleries——he had never yet ſeen them 
tt will give us an appetite to dinner, ſays 
the honeſt baronet, when PI! treat you with a 
glaſs of port my banker has obliged me with at 
half a guinea a bottle; you mult be. ſatiated 
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with your d cholicky French wines 


his propoſition, 
on his boots and 


Before 1 could bow à conſent: 
he faid; with 'my leave, haviny 


ſpurs, he would gallop chrough he Bois de Bou | 


logne, and meet us in the Elyſian Fields. He 
immediately mounted, while his bear- leader and 


myſelf” ſtrolled through the Palace Royal, to 


the Tuilleries to meet him. However, before we 
could aride aux” champs Eliſcs, we deſcried Sit 
Harry on his return — he was on foot, ex- 


amining wich aceurate attention, and high de- 


light, the two beautiſul equeſtrian ſtatues by 
Coy zevox, bearing ler deux Renommes, ſtanding 
at the bottom of the Tuillerie garden. He 
aſked me if I knew from what Engliſh horſes 
thoſe ' ſtatues were deſigned; he could wiſh 
to have their pedigrees. I told him I believed 


the ſtatuary had never been on Engliſh ground: 


he ſhook his head, | aſſuring me-I-muſt be-miſ- 
informed, that ſuch thorough bred h6rſes could 
be the production of Old England only; he was 
convinced that the ſtatues were alſo Engliſh; 
for no Frenchman could have had ſuch a taſte 
in +horſe-fleſh; as to have executed them in a 
männer ſo maſterly. T ventured not to diſſent 
from ſo learned a judge as I-verily believe him 


tio be in equeſtrian ſtatues We went on, and 


at the deſire of his governor, I bad the good 
Ee 
1001 . G 3 Duke 
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Duke of Orleans's collection of paintings. How- 
ever, his admiration and panegyric had been 


N exhauſted upon the eqeſtrian ſtatue -e 
 _ glared around him with a look, in which con- 


tempt and apathy were blended, and then ſunk - 
into Engliſh ve verie fighing bitterly I! fear - 
ed he was ſick, but he relieved me, by ex- 
claiming, with the moſt woe begone phiz 
My dear Sir, what have I not loſt by my go- 
vernor's d d hankering after virt®! what 
a ſoſt morning how the ſcent would lic! had 
we not have been cating of ſrogs in this infernal 
town, we might have had a ſup of mild ale and 
cold cut this morning; I might have been in 
at the death! I hoped to call my friend” off 
from his hounds, by introducing him to the 
Venus of Titiano; he gave a fide leer at the 
lady pronounced the model to have been 2 
poor piece Ehe could have a' finer wench at 
King's Place for a guinea; and wheeling round 
from the goddeſs, he gave a ſmack with his 
whip which ſtartled the ' Parifian e eren 
and had nearly cut off one of the golden locks 
of Venus, that hung gliſtering with ſea drops, 
and luxuriantly ſſoat ing upon ber neck | then 
taking me by the arm, he quitted the Palace 
Royal, and huttied me away to dinner upon 
a round of beef, corned under his own direction, 
whiſtling as we e retired, 'the techical terms, youks, 
| __ forward, 
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forward, tally ho | wind him, &c. to the won« 
derful aſtoniſhment of my Lord Duke's ſer- 
vants, and the whole groupe of Parifian cog- 
noſcenti ! they could not articulate a word, but 
contented / themſelves with uplifted” eyes and 
ſhrugs of admiration. In mutual feelings of 
contempt, my friend was at leaſt upon à par 
with them. Had the Venus of Medicis been 
there, or had the goddeſs herſelf deſcended from 
Mount Ida to faſcinate the baronet, he would 
not (unleſs her deitiſhip had put herſelf up to 
the higheſt bidder, and conſented: to barter her 
perſon pour des ſoupirs flerling) have ſtaid a ſecond 
to run the riſk of having the 10und over=done, 
eſpecially as that had been the caſe with ſome 
beef-ſtakes the preceding day, although he had 
in one day rode round Belvoir and Marli, and 
hurried through the Gallery of Verſailles in or- 
der to return to Paris to dine upon this Antigal- 
lican delicacy, to which he had beed invited by 
a countryman. The port wine again recalled 
Old England and a fox-chaſe to his imagination; 
he determined to ſet off that very night; leſt he 
| ſhould loſe the whole hunting ſeaſon 80 fond 
am I of every ſpecies: of character, that I could 
not refuſe the reiterated invitation. of travelling 
with him, or rather with his governor ; ſor Sir 
Harry, to fulfil the terms of his bet, as well as 
through inclination, was to ride on horſeback; 
G 4 X at 
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at twelve o'clock at night preciſely; he mounted, 
and ſaying be would order us breakfaſt at 
| Chantilly; rode offs his bear-leader and friend 
ſollowed in his poſt · chaiſe. We ſlept moſt of 
the; way bol this place ; we could only now and 
then have a view of our leader. Our motion 
was too rapid to ſee any thing on the road. I 
could have wiſhed to have had more of his com · 
pany. I longed to get a view of his travel 
his impetuoſity gave little ſcope; for my interro- 
gations his criticiſm upon one of the moſt 
intire remains of Roman grandeur now in the 
world, I ſhall never forget. I aſked him how 
he liked the amphitheatre at Niſmes. He 
faid; whilſt his: horſes took their feed, he had 
walked round it, and he thought if the huts 
removed, it might make an excellent pit for'a 
main of cocks, or an out-riding houſe If 
Aſtley had it, he would make a penny by it; 
but the d -A ͤ inhabitants of Niſmes knew how 
to make nothing but onion ſoup and ſilk ſtock- 
migs.” This ſpecimen oſ Sir Harry's turn for 
obſer vation, iĩncreaſed my Jonging aſter his 
Porte ſtulle, hut the ſhort time of our acquaint- 
nunc cuntenanced me not in ſuch à requeſt 
e were obliged to — have 
laughed me out of my ridiculous defire to make 
the; — nothing, bur the 
78 + * hopes 
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hopes of: taking in notuing ones, would have ſup» 
ported him through the journey Ie would 


be glad would ſpend che winter with bim in 


ſecond beſt hunting" nate, mid OQuber, and 


roſy ehee ked ſatmer's daughters. © He concluded 


Wb e e which, as it does 
honcur 10 his underſtauding of heart! I will 
give you ds the finiſhing to his picture Ie 
ſaid, it was by no means a love of money, but 
through a laudable ambition to immortalize Eng- 
liſh hunters, that he had made this match, with 
the European map for his race ground 
that he had two ſiſters, good Engliſh bonny 
fillies, full of hard meat, and ſtanding well up- 
on their pinz——that his mother had led them 
in hand through moſt of the watering places, 
and had ſtarted them laſt ſeaſon at Bath; but 
he was informed that they had not yet gone off, 
which he imputed to their having more blood 


than money. ——His father's expences on the 


fineſt pack of hounds in all England, a great, 
but neceſſary expence for an Engliſh gentleman, - 
had been a heavy weight upon the rent- roll, and 
prevented him from leaving his daughters more 
than five - thouſand pieces each; but he would 
make it ten; and, if either of the girls took a 
capricio for me, and I for her, he would give her 
do me. for he thought me a very honeſt fellow, 
G5 only 
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- _ only: a little queer. Penetrated with admiration 


EE, fer; to & character ſo oppoſite to his own, my ü 
hbaeatt ſwelled too big for utterance; I could not 
articulate” my unceaſing remembrance of this 
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| aſſecting mark of his partiality, of which a 
ſtranger and a fugitive was ſo little worthy | 

but the tear of gratitude (guſhing from my eye 5 
ſpoke for me. I bowed, rung his hand, and rode | 
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"0 hook, | baue, Monti 


Bovrosvr ſur mer appears to me 
a very agreeable retirement during the ſummer 
and ſpring ſcaſons. There are ſeveral Britiſh 
merchants ſettled | in it ; to one of them, a Mr. 
Ballyndine, I am indebted for many marks of 
eſteem and hoſpitality ; ; he is a very ſenſible, 
amiable, intelligent man; and is T am convinced, 
the character ſo often talked of, and ſo ſeldom 
ſeen, a liberal merchant ! * T am prohd of 
giving this teſtimony | of. his | merit and wy; Fra- 
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1 deer we good fortune 3 
to me, by a friend in London, an Engliſh gen- 
tleman, a very different character from Sir 
Harry Hand- in- hand, a Captain Seymour, an 
officer of the Guards, a man of birth und 
breeding, a polite ſcholar, a man of nice honour, 
a very agreeable companion, and à gentleman 
in the moſt exalted ſenſe of the word to 
| finiſh 
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finiſh the character in the eyes of a lady, he is 
alſo a very handſome man. I have the leſs fear 
ol mentioning this | circumſtance, as I am told 
he is engaged to the moſt beautiful woman in 
England; you will ready conjecture that my 
informer . 7 8 the honour of your acquaint- 
- ance. In company with this gentleman, behold 
me beginning my ſecond ſally in the wide world, 
in " of adventures. The day we ſet out, 
we had invited to dinner our, amiable friend 
B———, who with a ſon of Admiral. Taylor, 
had Juſt : 2 at Boulogne, in their way to 
aris. d the pleaſure of accommodating 
th n N the lodgings we were about to leave, 
at the houſe, of Monſieur PAvocat Rutier and 
his lady, a, family i in a very genteel ſituation 
here, where they would live very. well, and hear 
good. F rench.. Taking a few glaſſes of Burgun- 
TT dy nh my countryman B— to the 
1 kealth of our friends in London, we ſet out on 
bidets——Arciving at Samers, inſtantancouſly, 
and in the ſame moment of time, as if obey- 
ing a voice from heaven, we ſprung off our 
| horſess paid out poſt, and determined to make 
the tour ol: Rurope on ſoot ! Although this de- 
cin ſeemed merely the eſſect of enthufiaſm, 
upon reſſe tion, upon weighing the pro and con, 


: 
, 
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we: were: both debtors to caſh; the officer of 
eee had avticipaed h * pay, the Ameri- 


Hier can 
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we. found-thatigt, was good; we recollected that 
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can had neither pay or eſtate, the great men of 
bis country having borrowed his fortune, with 
out intereſt, to amuſe themſelves by waging war 
againſt their king. Unincumbered with horſes, 
unembarraſſed with a load of equipage, or. a 
numerous ſuite of ſervants, we ſhould be ena- 
| bled at our (caſe, to reconnoitre each devious 
path, and every curious object, on, or near the 
great road=—Knowledge too, which is pur- 
chaſed by the ſweat of man's | brow, is indelible. 
From our infancy, even to our gaudy . * 2 
our diſpoſitions: inclined us to a partiali ty for 
the Groves of Academus and the peripatetic 
ſeft———leaving-to your ſagacity, "Madam, 
to determine which of theſe reaſons had the 
| moſt weight with us——and deprecating the 
wit of thoſe travellers whom kinder ſtars per- 
mit to read men and manners, while they flom- 
ber through the courts of Europe in well-hung 
poſt-chaiſes————beſeeching them, that they 
would not laviſh their Attic falt upon beings fo 
little worthy of their attention; that they would 
reſerve it to beſprinkle their own memoirs, which, 
haply, may ſave them from that ruſt and obli- 
vion to which their infipidity would ſeetn to con- 
demn them, — we took our reſolution with a 
good grace. Our legs being firm and our 
hearts contented, we marched on almoſt a 
French poſt every hour. It was as ſweet an aſ- 
. ternoon as TN of a ſpring-tidde. The 


uneven 
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uneven but verdant country of the Boulonnois, 
finely waving in hill and dale, cloathed with wood 
and refreſhed by ſtreams, ſtretched, on every fide 
a happy landſcape. The fun, haſtening to hide 
himſelf in the arms of Thetis, illumined our 
faces with his obli ique rays; our faces ſmiling 
with good-wilt to an our fellow-travyellers by 
land and water, beaming philoſophic refignation 
to the will of fate, and expreffing, in each com- 
poſed feature, a firm conviction of the maxim 
of Pope, whatever is, is right“ and that 
an honeſt man may have a chance of walk 
ing as well as riding” to heaven. We were 
| congenial ' fouls, * yet, ſearing” ay, —Tome- 
times one or the other fell back, njoying his 


 own'converſation, and itily mii ar he feco- 
vered the ſocial tone 3 for there are chords in Har- 


monious converſe as well as in muſio— neither 


ſhould remain diſtended too long or too intenſely 
ſktetebed, let they relax to the languid by one 
extreme, or from the other vibrate harſh di iſcord. 
"He who firſt felt him in colloquial tune would ſtay 
g 1. or advance to bis friend we would then 
trudge fide by fide, chattering of philoſophy, of 
"the belles lettres, of men, of things, 'of women, 
and of heaven! An odd idea came acroſs the 
"powdered head of the captain of the” Engliſh 
guards he thought it was a pity, that an up- 
ple: tree had happened to be planted in the gar- 
den of Paradiſe, as it was but too probable that 
our 
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| our great grand-mother Eve, during a fit of the 
green ſickneſs, would have a longing to nible at 
unripe fruit. The cuptain was going on to ob- 
ſerve, that had not ſhe eaten of thoſe apples, two 
of her children would not be, now, { forlorn wan- 
Aderers, on foot, in ſearch of happineſs from Dan 
to Beerſheba Zut your chevalier, not piquing 
himſelf upon being ſo very profound as his friend, 
and, learning from you to be very godly, to 
feel a high reſpect ſor the myſteries of holy writ, 
broke in upon the captain's theology, contenting 
himſelf with lamenting that there were many 
uſages in ſoreign countries not at all to his taſte 
1 Ille obſerved, that the Supreme took plea- 
7 ſore in forming minds as well as bodies diſſerent 
- in different climates the halting captain. 
and, according to cuſtom when any thing ſtrikes 
him, placing the fore finger of his left hand upon 
the leſt fide of his noſe, his right hand preſſing 
the boſom of his friend, his look ſad and woe 
| ' begone——he thus continued, deducing, philo- 
8 ſopher like, particular truiſms from general pro- 
* poßtions . What a' pity, my dear friend, 
10 chat, in the heſt of poſſible worlds, the ſouls 
as Wel. as the bodies of the French ladies 


, . a leſs delicate contexture than thoſe of ) your 

fair country. women. I am more and more. of 
opinion, that climate has an effect upon the ani- 
mal as well as vegetable kingdoms'; ; and, while 
each country has its peculiar produQions, there 
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i in each an analagy between the productions of 
the enrth and oſ human nature. In America, 
plants and trees grow elegantly tall. and ſtender, 
ſo the men and women: of the weſtern: world are 
- not ſtrongly, but clegantly ſaſhiemeil Flanders 
mares and Flande i women are the revetrſe· In 
Holland, the very cabbages cmulate' their High 
Mightintſſes 5 they are ſquab, ſhom ard thick. 
In all other countries you will find this: rule. hold 
good Hut to the ſhade Las about! to give 
to the picture oſ the French ladies ſo long, 
my friend, as theſe tet creatures obſtinately 

perſiſtꝭ to eiitertain their oompany, men as woll as 

women, with a nctail of theic maladies and their 
' remedies ;\'of5 the neceffity under which they la- 
--bour: of exhibiting cori avert, can 
one chace away the unhappy idea, that in ſpite 

- of all their charms, in ſpite of the faſcination that 
- accompanies aar, the dear ereatures 
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1 vain - the "admirers of this unſcemly 
lloſophic cuſtom contend, that, Ea be 


mind of the hearer is forced to doe on this dark 
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jide of human nature, a caſual concatenation of 
"ideas will relieve the fatigued imagination, b 


leading 3 it to FEE, adjacent beauties ! 
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beauties which no pen can deſcribe, and none 
but an inſpired imagination trace ! The contem- 
plation of this lovely part of the petſpective is, I 
own, conſolatory et however conſoling, 
however relieving to the eye of fancy, when we 
are thus obliged to think of them together, it only 
occaſions an unhappy confuſion of ideas which 
ſhades and injures the more noble and divine 
parts of the proſpect l The French ladies pique 
themſelves upon being more · polite than the fait 
ſex of any other country generally ſpeaking 
they are right, but ſurely cantlour mult. allow 
this to be a ſoleciſm in their +politengſs=—Let 
them but aboliſh this one cuſtom; and I will ſor⸗ 
get they are mere mortals; I will adore them as 
angels l But, to purſue the chain of ' reaſoning 
from which the French ladies have led me to ds. 
viate, according as you ſeel yourſelf born to talke - 
a particular ſtyle of beauty, you ſhould ſhape 
your courſe to that corner of the globe where 
ſuch beauty abounds——Does your heart beat 
high when your eye glances upon a little,. deli- 
cate, [finely turned foot (un pit mignon) a leg firm, 


the knee, ſerving as an outward viſible ſign of 
delicious inviſible things l Are ye touched by 
delicate features, a compleQion where the- lily 
predominates over the roſe | Travel to my coun- 
try, to America Love you the fair complec- 
tion; a ſhape ſmall and elegant checks where 
the — 


taper, and ſwelling gradually as it riſes towards 
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the rogue Cupid tranquilly flumbers | almoſt ; 
ſmothered in roſes | pouting mouth! lips moiſt, 1 
blub, and ſwelling | Do you wiſh to taſte ſuch b 
cheeks ! do you love to ſmack ſuch lips! Travel 
not at all=——ſtay'in England Do you figh 
for a ſhape rather -degagte than delicate, a luxu- 
riant head of hair, which tickles the imagination 
with the ambition of touching hairs leſs in fight, - 
or. any other hairs l“ are you planet- ſtruck 
by eyes glowing with fire and vivacity | teeth 
white like feathered ſnow ! prepoſſefling phiſiog - 
ib nomy free, bold, eaſy perſon | ſtriking po- 
liteneſs! frank manners! little attentions, little 
| nothings, as in French they are called, which, 
inſinuating themſelves inſenfibly, make way to 
the inmoſt receſſes of the human heart are 
theſe your objects, live in France here you 
will find all or moſt of theſe accompliſhments 
even in a village maid | Do you pant aſter a 
fine neck, a boſom highly formed, delicate, yet 
_ ſwelling, reſiſting yet ſuing to be preſs'd ! a per- 
== fon en bon point, full, luſcious, yet in ſymmetry 
14 harmonious as a model ! hips which rife and fall 
© as the nymph like a goddeſs walks l do-ſuch de- 
licacies ſtimulate your palate, travel to the coun- 
try famed: for ancient virtue and modern muſic? _ 
Have you an Engliſh roaſt-beef appetite ; 
that is, do you long for large joints of raw fat 
meat, ſucculent indeed, but diveſted of poig- 
nant high-ſcaſoning ? puſh on to the Swiſs Can- 
2 tons 
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tons, the Dutch States, or the German Courts 
— ou cannot be taken in when you cheapen . 
beauty at theſe market Beauty and butter are 
there ſold by the ſame meaſure, by the pound. 
A happy expedient, by which German and 
Dutch petit- maitres elude thoſe frequent and ſan- 
guinary duels, fought by impetuous lovers of 
ſouthern climes to aſcertain the ſpecific quantum 
of charms' poſſeſſed by their reſpective miſtreſſes; 
when ſuch a diſpute ariſes between two nymphs, 
or two of their dying ſwains at Amſterdam, the 
ladies are immediately thrown into the ſcales, 
being previouſly ſtript, to the end that (their 
heads always excepted) the Duteh miſſes may 
carry no lead about them In proportion as 
a lady riſes in the ſcale, her charms fink in va- 
hue; in theſe markets you may cheapen breaſts 
white indeed like ſnow, but in ſize rather too 
loxuriant ; prodigious hips! and———but I 
have ventured on to the brink of my ruin ! here 
let me halt you ſee, my friend, I have ſet 
before you all the diſhes in Europe, fall to, chuſe 
according to your palate ; -happily for you, you - 
love fimple meats, for me, partial as you know 
to ragouts, my delicacy is the ſource of my diſ- 
treſs, and my travels in foreign countries, ag- 
gravates my misfortune———ſfor accuſtomed to be- 
Hold beauty array herſelf-in a thouſand different 
forms, the charms'of fimple nature to me are 
— oh In vain does a lady dazzle me with | 
eyes 
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eyes black and ſtreaming meridian ſun- beams, | 
if ſhe owns not a taper leg l in-vain does ſhe 
ſhow me even a taper leg, if, as with enthuſiaſ- 
tie ardour'I travel, on, the adjacent limbs har- 
monize not with the ſymmetry of the leg and an- 
cle ! ' unhappy delicacy ! for this I quit my dar: 
ling country! for this; foregoing all hopes of 
ſhining, of ſoaring to immortality, as a general, 

or a conſul, I truſted myſelf to the , horrid At- 
lantic, to waves, to winds, tempeſts, . and 
ſtorms 1 for this I flee Albion, a country pro- 
digal oſ ample beauty; for this, in coach, on 
horſeback, in chariot, or on ſoot, I have, and 
I will explore all the towns, - villages, and ham- 
lets in France, Switzerland, and Germany 
II will mount the frozen hills of Savoy 
The Alps and Pyreneans finking before me, I 
will make my court to the haughty Spaniſh Don- 
nas, and I will attempt to ſoſten the beauifully 
furious Italian Senoras If it is not given me 
to ſatiate my capricious hunger. by taſting the 
.charms peculiar to the fair ſex of Europe, 1 will 
chew opium and ſip coffee with the Cadi of Con- 
ſtantinople ; and taking, en paſſant, a ſmack of 
"Turkiſh: beauty, I will travel to the polite court 
of Fez, —-pcradvcnture I may have the honour 
tobe preſented to his fable majeſty, according to | 
the etiquette of this auguſt court, riding in ſtate 
upon a jack-aſs——2 courtier on each ſide of me, 


holding one of my feet, r 


a 
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ed behind me, to whiſper in my car, as we 
move.on, how I ſhall demean myſelf in the pre» 
ſence at this court I have a preſentiment, I 
- ſhall ſucceed,” I flatter myſelf I may, in time, 
aſpire to the honour of being diſtinguiſhed by the 
enviable dignity of the baſtinado ; aſter which 
aggrandiſement her gracious majeſty of Morocco, 
purſuing the diQates of her partiality, may ven- 
ture to celebrate the connubial rite between her 
favourite American, and the moſt amiable of her 
footy maids of honour |——but I muſt, however 
reluctantly, deſcend from the ni tcriout. beati- 
tude of my nuptial bed to make a little progreſs 


in my journey. 2 
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H AVING finiſhed this fine degreſſion, 
we quickened our pace, and, deſcending a hill, 
about night fall, we overtook a little monk, a 
poor Capuchin, riding upon an aſs. He was of 
"the ſame order with Yorick's monk ; but, after 
his pathetic chapter which I never read without 
weeping, who will dare deſcribe a monk? Not 
I. Befides I cannot ſay this monk had a very pre- 

. © poſſefling countenance. He was indeed no in- 
tereſting figure, yet his face expreſſed milkineſs 
of ſoul. He was rather old than young, little 
beard, leſs hair on his head, ſo that he had no 
need of the tonſure. His eyes little, but black 
and vivid. He might be verging towards fiſty. 
His manteav, which ſeemed rudely attacked by 
the deleterious hand of time, and had been a 
long ſufferer from rain, ſnow; and hail, was 
about the length of the cloaks worn by the lower 
order of Engliſh women ; no ſtockings, ſandals, 
much worn, ſupplied the place of ſhoes j———al- 
though the poor fellow was not above four feet 


fave 


five inches high 
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„ he held in his hand a Hereuleen 
club; his ſhort cloak, his ſandals, his club, his 
little eyes ſuining in a head large and fat as the 


noddle of a common - oouncil man, rendered him ü 


rather a groteſque than an intereſting figure 
he ceaſed to beat his aſs, who brayed horribly 


every ſtroke the little monk gave him, immedi- 


ately as we came fide by fide, and looked at us 


_ with a ſmile. Tranſlate this ſmile into univerſal 


language, the conſtruction will run thus, Gen- 
tlemen, we are denizens of the world, we are 
ſociable animals, there is a decency, there is a 
propriety in our ſoſtening the fatigues of travel 


| by familiar converſe : in anſwer to this 6 civil | 
propoſition, we ſaluted him in good French; the 


little monk ſeemed” agreeably ſurprized. at this, 
for we had on Engliſh riding frocks ; Sey+ 
mour too, though a perfectly well-bred Eng- 
liſh. gentleman, had not yet caught "thoſe; 


petiti-rient, on which Frenchmen are too apt td 
pique themſelves Gentlemen, we are only a 


ſhort league from Montreuil, we may goon at our 
leiſure, without fear of having the gates ſhut up - 
on us; befides I have intereſt enough, in the 
worſt event, to introduce us all, for I am fourth 
couſin to one of the Montreuil nobleſſe, whoſe, 
power is aſtoniſhing. In his diſcourſe he, now and 
then, mingled a word of bad Engliſh, of which 
he ſeemed not a little proud ; he told us he had 
the good fortune to learn Engliſh of an Iriſh ſoot- 
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man to an Engliſh Lord, with whom he had 
lived in habits of intimacy at Dunkirk ; he aſted 
us whether the Engliſh Monks, Abbes, and 
Biſhops travelled on foot or upon aſſes ; we in- 
formed him that we had neither Friars or Abbes 
in England, and that Engliſh Biſhops were too 
rich and too dignified to beſtride jack-aſſes; then, 
quoth the monk, they are prouder than their Lord 
and maſter, who rode poſt to Jeruſalem upon 
an aſs, perhaps not better than mine. This poor 
creature, miſerable in himſelf, derived conſe- 

ce from the number and influence of his or- 
der, although His habit was coarſe, his purſe 
empty, and he rode upon a jack · aſs, yet, Dieu 


ſoit lout, he drank almoſt daily, very good wine, 


of which we might be convinced, would we ho- 
nour his brethren with our company at dinner the 
next day. The recolleQion of this good wine di- 
lating his muſcles, made him laugh ſo cordially, 
that he ſhewed every tooth in his head, and then 
he ſmacked his lips as if he had juſt imbibed a 
glaſs. Barring a little roguery, of which this 
poor fellow ſeemed deſtitute, this is the portrait 
of capuchins in general; few of them have I ſeen, 
whoſe looks and manner were not revolting; 
yet, how pathetio the deſcription of Sterne, how 
he makes you love the hapleſs Pere Lorenzo! à 
propos of Mr Sterne, ſince I have lived in 
France, I have learned to admire his genius ſtill 
more, if poſſible, but I am leſs aſſected at his in- 
tereſting 
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tereſting deſcriptions, becauſe I believe they we 
not. taken from nature, but were the Ve fits 
own brain. I enquired particularly of Monſieur 
Deſſein about Pere Lorenzo, he aſſured me, that 


no monk any way anſwering that. deſcription, _ 


ever in his time, lived at Calais; indeed; who- 


ever has refided much in catholic countries, | 


will have his mind made up relative to the chap» 
ter of the monk; the diſciples of St. Fran- 
cis, with a few illuſtrious exceptions, at the 
Head of which was Ganganelli, are little eſtcem- 
ed either by the clergy or laity c of, catholic coun- 
tries; they too often merit the appellation of 


ſturdy beggars; they are ſo importunate, that a 


modeſt ſtranger cannot elude their demands. I 
ſhall never forget an [Iriſh Recollet, who had 


——_ 


the urhanity to pay me a viſit during my rei- 


dence at St. Quintin, in ſpite of the endeavours 
of my valet, who well knowing the object of 
his viſit, and, thinking that a fugitive could lit» 


tle bear fleecing from two rogues at. once, told. 


him that his maſter was that moment going to 
gallant ſome ladies to their villa; but capnchins 
are dull at taking hints, the nay Hibernian 


monk © bruſhed by my ſervant, and without 


knocking, Rood confelſed before-me. 


— * 


H Monk. 
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Monk. Ben jour, Monſieur le Chevalic 2 
en ma dit que vous efes * * 


1 mon ſaint pere, j'ai 
Phonneur de vous ſaluer, ayez. la bontt de prendre 
un fateui et faites moi 77 grace de me faire ſa- 
voir d qui parle: je? 2 qui aurai- je I' bonneur de 
faire mes remercimens de Phonnetet# de cette viſite ? 
votre nom, Monſteur, Jil vous pla 


Monk. I am called: 1 -I was born in 
Ireland I had a brother in your very pro- 
vince be was a celebrated phyſician, very 
rich, rode in his coach; without doubt he was 
known to you 


American. 1 have heard of him, my holy fa- 


ther; I have, indeed, ſeen him; but he was 


- not then in a coach, he was upon a ſorry pony 
I am told he was happy in his manner of 
playing upon a fiddle and drawing of teeth 
——he died about a year before I quitted my 
country——Your niece, a buxom young huſſy, 

y, left her mother a little while after 

the death of her father, to throw herſelf into | 


— ut this ths. given i» Francs ws the 
© North Americans. | 


- 
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the roadoſ fortune, or perhaps to viſit her rich Iriſh 
relations. The tea- tables of our pariſh hinted 
that our Governor had the benevolence to offer - 
Miſs a ſtate room in the ſame ſhip, and adjacent 
to his own-—but I will not vouch for this: - 


Monk. Very poſſible. The jade has her al- 
lurements, and I venture to aſſert, your Gover- 
nor would have been content with her manner 
of comporting herſelf in ſuch a trying ſituation. 
At preſent ſhe ſtarves, for the love of God, in 
a miſcrable convent in Flanders, far from the 
douceurs of Governors. What a pity ſhe. had 
the ſtupidity to. decline an elegible arrangement 
with this gentleman; as you tell me he is a man 
of wit, of predilection for the ſex, and has 
been an officer in the guards, ſhe would have been 
happy in his ſociety. Though a capucin myſelf, 
Jam quite ſenſible that a decent arrangement 
with a governor is preferable to meagre fare in 
a convent=——but the I - family were 
ever muliſh———ſhe muſt ſuffer ſor her contu- 
mary 


American. I at to be of your opint- 


on; but (looking on his watch) 8 30 chagrmed 


IJ am, my dear Sir, to be unable longer to taſte 
your ſociety; an unlucky pre- engagement per- 
mits me not a continuation of my happineſs. 
In * you know, we are ſlaves to the 


H 2 prince, 
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prince, ſlaves to the church, to the army, and, 


to oomplete aur misfortune, we are flaves 80 to 
dee eee ö 


b 


2 « villanous eig, 


ion: Pardon me, my 1 . 1 
was {peaking of their misfortunes, not of their 
crimes.” France is, in itſelf, a happy country; 
the climate and the manners mild; the gentle- 


men, thoſe of the army particularyly, elegantly 


polite ; the ladies have the moſt engaging ad- 


dreſs and moſt brilliant eyes. I ſhall be ever 


indebted to the attentive civility of the men 


aud the tender friendſhip of the women. I ne- 


ver countenance the leaſt refſection upon the 
French nation. Beſides, holy father, as you 
live by the bounty of the French people; the 


feat — a orrkng in 2 


ae —— 
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Monk. Ber rear 3 Sir; you are 
born in a hot country : your zeal for the French 
has urged you to hazard a very odd argument. 
If the poor French people might reckon upon 
the protection of all the tonfured heads whom 
they ſupport, they would have for their friends 


A third of the kingdom: for that will be found 


. ee the · hands of the 
church. 
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church. But we monks treat the people as the 
peaſant does his aſs. We ride them, male or 
female as it may happen; we goad them 
and, if they manteuvre badly, we reiterate the 
ſpur. But there is a diſtinction in favour of the 
honeſt aſ hen he is ſpurred, he is allowed 
to conſole himſelf by braying moſt heartily ; but 
the poor of catholic countries muſt not indulge the 
luxury of fighs and groans. This would be a 
crime inexpiable in the eyes of their proud maſ- 
ters | What perſuade a churchman to be 
grateful to thoſe who give him bread} Vou are 
diſpoſed to be pleaſant, Sir} Were Peter, 
James, or Paul, or our Bleſſed Maſter himſelt,. 
with his ald faſlnoned habit, now upon earth; 
think you they would have a general invitation 
to dine at the houſe of Monfieur Abbe, who 
tops his part as a man of wit and fire in a Pari. 


AY han circle ? 


Gains Ton foul, father, 1 
Perhaps indeed our. Redeemer might now and 
| then, for decency: ſake, be invited, provided als 
| ways that he came full dreſ. that is to ſay, 
that he put off his coat made without a ſeam, 
and conſented to give into the rage co the 
end that Madame la Marquiſe might not bluſh, 
to receive from his hand her fallen fan, nor 
Madame la Comteſſe the Brelan fiſh=— 

H 13 | But 
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to my fiſter and niece Poor things, they 
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But how am I embarraſſed; by this men en- 
3 b 


Mon. A propos, Monſieur you have 


j been writing What letters are 
thoſe ? | 


American. A modeſt queſtion !— Father, 
theſe are letters which I write to my relations 
and friends in America. It is true that war, 
that plague of human kind! War, the 
viſcious hobby -horſe which my beloved country- 


men are now riding through thick and thin, 


will prevent my tranſmitting them — But, 
in throwing my thoughts upon paper, I feel my 
mind relieved from a melancholy weight It 
is a ſweet pleaſure to — even ideally, 
with thoſe we love 


Anl. But it is poſſible you may have an 


occaſion of ſending your letters. I wiſh fo with 
all my heart, becauſe, while you walk out, 
I will make uſe of your pen and ink, to write 


will be charmed with a letter from their uncle 
ou will put theſe letters in your envelope 3 
the charge wil be ſmall. 
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American. Bagatelle, bagatelle! don't men- 
tion i. you do me honour. But, my dear 
Sir, T muſt quit you. My valet will be flatter- 
ed by your orders. He will ferve you tea 
4 P Anghoiſe, or cafſt, petit patts, cream and 
ſtrawberries 4 Ia Francaiſc——You are in your 
own houſe, my father; think yourſelf fo, 
and be at your caſe——l leave you with regret, 
penetrated with your humility, modeſty, and 
urbanity, and have the honour to be, with my 


whole heart, Sir, your moſt obedient humble 
| ſervant—— 


Mank. Stop, Sir, pray ſto pon—— ; 


American. Can I be uſeful to you, Sir? pray 
command me, ſpeak frankly. 


Monk. Look at thoſe fee. behold FN 
* 


American. Hem 81 do behold 
them; the feet as well as the leg ſeem to want 
ſoap——the foot has but half a ſhoe; but for 


the 1e 


Monk. "Tis lame, Sir Well — tt is 2 
long and tireſome road from St. Quintin to 
Douay, the town where I live; the ſun is very 
hot, and, hard fortune, although my brother lol- 
fed i in his coach, I have not a ſingle ſous ! With 

H 4 out 
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out money there is no place for me in the dili- 
gence. You, Sir, have felt the frowns of For- 
tune: the ears of the unhappy are ever open to 
complaints of a ſellow- ſuſſerer. Madame H,. 
Monſicur P—— your acquaintance, have be- 


American. Madam — is the wife of a 
general, Mr. P the only ſon of a gentle- 


man of two thouſand a yea poſſibly he will 
be heir to the title and eſtate of Lord O- 7. 
F am a poor fugitive, Tam almoſt a capuchin 
But here is two crowns. It is my wiſh T 
could do better, but I am not abl 


Mont. I am much obliged to you, Si 
Your addreſ I am not like my order in ge- 
neral; I am no beggar——1 mean to repay 

American. Sir, I wiſh no repayment, I am 
too well paid in having the honour to be uſeſiiſ to 
you. What littfe I have given, freely Þ give 
for the love of God . 


Mank. Sir, you are a gallant gentleman. 


> 
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" American, Father, you are too partial; but 
am beyond my hour——] muſt bid you adieu. 
I quit you, highly ſenfible of the politeneſs of 
your Viſit.—— then breke away, and ordef- 
ed my ſervant, after the friar had his tea, to get 
rid of him by ſome fineſſe I went away, hap- 
py to get clear for two French crowns, and hear- 
tily praying, that the devil would have the bene- 
volence to fly away with the whole capuchin 
tribe. My ſervant told him, that Mr. : 
had company with him; that there would be 
very good eating ; that kis maſter would be there 
molt of the Enghfh gent lemen Paint to your- 
ſelf an interview between this giant in fahle and 
little Petit rein, who is by nature fo delicate, 
that, even in France, it ſubjects him to the 
imputation of being ſuppoſed a beautiful Engliſh 
girl in boys cloaths. Suppoſe you ſee this little 
Adonis fitting of a ſummer's moon- ſuine night 
in his atm · cha ir ; his ſace ſuffuſed with a languid 
ſmile; his night-gown of white muſlin, quilted 
and doubled with gri- de Lad taſſetẽ; his green 
ſlippers, embroidered with ſilv er and erimſdn Cu- 
| Pids; his fine hair ſuſtained by a comb, mot her- oſ- 

pearl ſtudded with emeralds; his little Italian bitch 
Cloe on one. arm of bis fateuil, his quirrel on 
the other; his chamber without lights, leſt the 
glare of the candle might injure his complexion 
the moon. ſhone upon him; and lcaning. at the 


window, he played upon his mandolin a tender 5 
H 5 4 Iz ens 
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Italian air, accompanying it with his voice bro- 
ken by his ſighs ; his ſpaniel and ſquirrel looking 
wiſtfully and charmed with his ſong———Bchold 
the Iriſh friar break in upon him with the me- 
nacing air of a French drum major l he had al- 
ſo a very ſtrong reſemblance of his mot her, 
who, as I fince learned, had the honour to be 
the grand- daughter of the famous Cartouche, who 
dying, like many great men, ſuddenly, the 
poor girl, deprived of ſuch an illuſtrious protector, 
condeſcended to give her hand to an Iriſh ſerjeant 
in the pay, of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. Some 
time aſter this alliance the Hibernian took French 
leave of his colours, and retired, with his belov- 
ed wife, to the kingdom; where repoſing under 
his laurels, he led a philoſophic life. Their lit- 
tle villa happening to be burnt the very night 
Mrs. found ſhe had occaſion for obſte- 

tric aid; on 2 bog adjacent to their domain the 
lady was delivered of the hero who now glares his 


on- eyes upon the Juckleſs deſcendant of the re - 
nowned Duke of O——— The ſcene ſtruck. 


me ſo forcibly that it is this moment before my 
_ eyes | the petit-maitre did not recognize him. 
He believed, that the devil himſelf had honoured 
him with a viſit to fly away with him, in puniſh- 
ment of the engrtmout crime of having touched 
his cheeks with a little Spaniſh wool——He 
gave a dreadful ſhriek, and fell fainting on the 
floor, ſhattering his mandolin in the fall ! His 


ſquirrel. 
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ſquirel laid hold of his left ear, ſcratching, diſ- 
compoſing his curls, and muttering in the car of 


his maſter, as if he was anxious to know the rea- 
ſon of his diſcomfiture 3 but in vain he'teſtified big 
curioſity : his beloved maſter heard nor him, nor 
the indignant barking of little Chloe, who tore 8 

the Capuchin's robe, and, burying her teeth in 
his lame leg, made him roar and dance round 
the room like a half-ſtrangled bear. When I had 
returned to my lodgings, the moment my rogue 
of a ſervant told me the trick he had played my 
friend rather than my enemy. I dreaded the 
melancholy conſequences. I immediately ran 
to the aſſiſtance of little Petit-rien. The howl- 
ing of the dog, the bellowing of the Capuchin, 
and the cries of my friend's Italian valet, con- 
vinced me that I had reaſon for my fears. On 
entering the room the ſcene was irreſiſtibly ridi- 
culous. I enjoyed it a few. moments, and then 
leaving the field of battle free for the dog and the 


monk, I threw a pail of cold water. upon the 


Petit-maitre and the ſquirrel. The one ſcam- 
pered off, the other opened his eyes; but he 
was not right for ſome minutes: he ſtill believed 
he was vi- a- H du diable. He was going to re- 
_ lapſe in a fainting fit! I ordered candles. I 
made the Capuchin turn four or five times round 
the Petit-maitre, who, as he turned, followed 
him with anxious eye, At length he recolleQed 
his habiliments 3 and, as the Capuchin had now 


got 


Z 
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got the weather-gage of the Petit maitre, he be- 
gan to ſnuff up certain odours, leſs aromatic 
than thoſe which load the gales in Araby the 
Theſe 
being a ſuccedaneum for aſſa fetida, began to re- 
vive Petit- rien. He recognized the monk, and 
conceived the trick I had played him. Gentle 


Bleſt, exbaling from the monk's ſkin. 


creature l he is too polite, too delicate to fcold, 


far lefs to fear, but he proteſted by his lay lock 


gloves, that he would not give me a bouquet for 
ever ſo long l In the mean time he befeeched me 
to drive away the fable monſter. I ordered his 
Italian to infinuate into the monk's paw a fix livre 
piece,” and he retired But this rogue of a 
monk has induced me to be guilty of a piece of 
rudeneſs to his brother of Montreuil.— The 
poor little fellow had the mortification to find the 
gates of Montreuil ſhut———He was in a fearful 
palſhon, that they opened not at the will of a 
monk, who had for his relation a nobleman of 
the town. Captam Seymour and I clambered 
oyer the gates, and threw an argument, that is, 


our and-twenty ſous piece, to the centinel 


be gate immediately flew open as if of it- 


felf. We politely received the little monk and 


his jack-aſs. We invited them both to ſup with 


us at the fign of the Crown of France; where 
ve found a roaſted capon, a wild duck, fricaſ- 


feed hare, a fallad, and a flaſk of pretty good 
Burgundy. We arc now at ſupper. It has coſt 
me 


me many ſheets of paper to make out eight 
leagues of my travels. You muſt be as tired with 


the length of my letter as I am 125 the length 
of my walk. 
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DU RT TR-R -XIX. 


Abbeville Ia Pucelle. 
A FTER ſuppes we called a council, to 


determine upon the plan of our pedeſtrian tra- 


vels. Seyraour's ſervant ſupped in the room 
next to us with his companions of the diligence. 

While we walked he rode to attend our baggage 
e—Bcfides, Frank being a man of the world, 

and of a convivial turn, and following with un- 
equal ſtep, his younger, and more robuſt maſ- 
ter, had given a good deal into faſhionable diſſi- 
pation, by which he had acquired an occaſional 


Might attack of the gout. His maſter therefore 


was too humane to allow him, as he ſeemed diſ- 
poſed, to walk with us unſupported by our 
enthuſiaſm it would have been too fatiguing for 
the poor fellow: we reſolved therefore that we 
would ſend our ſervant before with our baggage, 
ordering him to ſtop at any great town until we 


overtook him. We were to follow as inclination 


and the curioſit ĩes of the road permitted. Juſt as 
we had arranged our line of march, Franciſco 
came into the room to attend our commands ; but 
the fille de chambre having informed us, that there 

Was 
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vas a Portugueſe Cavalier ſupping with the party 
who came in the coach, who was, in her opini- 
on, a polite, pretty gentleman, and a great fa- 
vourite with the fair part of his fellow-travellers 
—— Thinking it a pity to degrade the poor fel- 
low, when he entered the room his maſter gave 
him a hearty ſhake by the hand was happy to 
meet with his friend ſo unexpeQedly———made 
him drink a glaſs of Burgundy, and, giving his 
orders in Engliſh, he, in French, infiſted upon 
his returning to his company, leſt his abſence. 
ſhould reduce the ladies au deſepoir ! !? 


In the morning, after indulging in the luxury 
of green tea, we marched off about nine o'clock, 
and at duſk arrived at Abbeville Ia Pucelle. This 
lovely maiden city, the capital of Lower Picar- 
dy, though built in a modeſt, unelevated fitua- 
tion, is environed by an agrecable country. It 
would make as ſweet a place of refidence as a 
man of a philoſophic diſpoſition could defire. I 
quitted it with regret. I ſhould have endeavour- 
ed to perſuade my friend to ſtay here with me a 
few months ; but, being told the inhabitants 
| ſpoke bad French, it would not fuit our plan. 


Abbeville i is highly and deſervedly famous for 
the fineneſs of its cloths and the beauty of its vir- 
gins. It 1s ſurprifing how the quality of this laſt 
manufaQure differs in a very ſhort difference of 
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diſtance. As France abounds in hard-featnred 
peaſants, ſo has the French language a much 
ſtronger phrafe to expreſs uglinefs than recollect 
in Englifh. Between this virgin city and Mon- 
treuil it is only ten French leagues, yet the wo- 
men of Montreui, in general, deſerve the 
French epithet——elte font richement alder, on 
Pun laideur amere. At Abbeville every ſtreet and 
little court is crowded with Hebes. I pretend 
not to account for this prodigious diverfity. It is 
the bufineſs of a traveller to record facts wort 
of reflection It is the ſtudy of the naturaliſt to 
trace eſſects up to their cauſcs—— 


The Poft here is an exceeding een 

boteſſe a widow lady; a genteel, Wm 
woman———conſequently ſhe immediately diſoover- 
ed the gentlemen through our diſguife——gave us 
an excellent ſupper, good beds, and pretty wine, 
which was poured out by two fair fler de chambre 
uch delicate ſamples of Abbevillian beauty 
did, I own, not a little herghten our regret at 
quitting this maiden town 


Paying without a murmur the bill and if 


| fing the check of the amiable widow, whoſe 


buſhes emulated thoſe with which Aurora tmged 
the window of her bed-chamber, the fcene of our 
audience of teave,—thrice ſhe waved her hand 
4 bad us adien; and thrice ſhe pointed the 
path 
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path to Amiens, and hoped ſhe ſhould, on our re- 
turn, be honoured by a call of two ſuch amiable 
cavalier Thrice we vowed, that if heaven 
tent us life, ' we would again commune with her, 
again we would contemplate, high pleaſed, the 
fair daughters of Abbeville——thrice we return- 
ed to enquire the near road ſhe had ſo often point- 
ed out to us in vai She felt the full force of 
the implied compliment, her jetty eyes beamed 
the ſmile of gratitude ; ſhe ſhrugged her ſhoul- 
ders; Quelle" etourderie dit-elle ] ba, ca tenez. 
Collette, vous aurez Phonneur d accompagner Meſ- 
freurs les Anglois, mes tres dignes amis, juſqu" an 
bout de la ville. Tres valontiers Madame. Be- 
hold us under the convoy of the fair fille de cbm 
her air naive, degage perſon, delicious 
enbonpoint, the glimpſe of a delicate ankle and 
ſwelling calf, which, as ſhe walked ſhe contriv- 
ed to exhibit, combined to render our conduc- 
treſs intereſting, and give a pathos to our laſt 
adieus.— Bon voyage, Meſſicurs, qui'l me tardera 
de vous revoir en bonne ſants.——-Adieu, belle Collette 
ſi nous reflions d Abbeville vous trouverians naus auſſi 
eruells gue belle? O Dame | apparemment vous me 


mogueꝝ bes covaliers tels que vous, fant faits . + 


pour plaire, aux dames bien ntes, en tout pais, mais 
pour trouver des cruelles jamai . The pill was 
ſo happily compounded, ſo congenial to man's 
conſtitutional weakneſs, we could not but ſwal- 
low it ; we put our hands to our purſe ſtrings, 

bluſhing 
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bluſhing that we had forgot to reward our con- 
duQreſs, we both gave her, I will not ſay what 


we gave her; be the ſum what it will, we could 
expect no praile from the gift, for we were ac- 


tuated rather by ſelf-love than charity. With- 


out prying too curiouſly into the motive, I ſhall 
ever recollect, with incffable pleaſure, the inci- 
dent. Prudence, ſaid we, had given too much 
ut Prudence is an old maid, with whom a 
man of ſpirit ſeldom forms un arrangement bonntte. 
When we ſaw the happine's we procured 
the poor girl; when we ſaw joy, affection, gra- 
titude ſuffuſe her countenance, and irradiate her 
eyes, we ſighed that we could give fo little 
Eb ! Meffieurs, que je vous dois des remerci- 
mens, mais je ne put plus parler, que mes pleurs 


Fuarlent four moi] De votre Cadeau j je greſſerai mon 


dot—beureuſement ma grande mere m'a laiſſte quatre 
vingt cu. pour 5 etablir chez nous une fille doit etre 
paſablement riche, car les hommes aujourdbui nous 
recherchent moins par ſentiment que far ambition. 
T faw the tear of ſenſibility and of joy hang upon 
the cheek of my friend ; never did I myſelf feel 
more delicious ſenfations ! we could not help kiſ- 
fing the amiable creature, and, by heaven! a 
more innocent Platonic preſſure of a female lip 
never was imprinted by man ! we promiſed her, 
that if her little fortune, and her numberleſs ac- 
compliſhments, 


| | 
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eompliſu ments, procured her not a huſband wor- 
thy of her tenderneſs, when we returned to Eng- 
land, which ever of us was firſt married, would 
create her firſt maid of honour to the wife of our 
boſom, —She reiterated her thanks, and made her 
courteſy ; we broke from her, exulting in our 
{kill at ſentimental commerce, in the cheap bar- 
gain we had ſtruck ; with a few grains of yellow 
earth, we had purchaſed the never dying grati- 
tude, the guileleſs heart of one of *creation's fair- 
eſt forms. - When the heart is glad, the feet are 
light. Gay, blithſome, debonnaire, we march- 
ed on rapidly, pondering upon the beauty and 
fimplicity of the fair fille de chambre; for many 
miles we ſpoke not a word; real happineſs con- 
tents itſelf with its own ſenfations, it is not lo- 
quacious ; it is a femblance only of felicity, which 
inſpires garrulity. Our hearts were ſo full, that 
we had marched near five leagues, without re- 
collecting that we had not breakfaſted; the re- 
colleQion came too late, we were near a league 
from the laſt poſt-houſe, we were therefore fain 
to clude the calls of hunger, by feaſting ideally 
upon the charms of the ſweet maidens of Abbevil- 
le. At length we deſcried the little town of Pec- 
quigny on our left, lying upon our road, at 
about the diſtance of an hour's walk; ſomewhat 
nearer, on our right, we beheld a goodly look - 
ing chateau, hanging upon the fide of a gently 
declining 


was lolling ſupinely upon the gratis, by the fide. 


"Tiquoriſh holy finner, 
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declining hill, cloathed with a rich wood that 
aroſe in amphitheatre behind it, and ſtretching 
on each fide, circularly, neatly envellopped the 
whole pile of building, covering it from the fum- 
mer ſun- beams, and penetrating winter winds. 


We immediately concluded it to be the aſy lum of 


holy men; General Waſhington exhidits not 
more kill in chu ſing his ground; the poſttions of 
each are always the beſt the nature of the country 
will admit, always maſterly; we underſtood from a 
peaſant that it was Abbaye du Gard, a monaſtery 

of the order of Citeaux, and indeed having juſt ar- 
rived at the brow of the hill, we deſcried at the 


extremity of the vale beneath a monk apparently 


in very earneſt colloquy with a country girl, who 


of the father, leauing her head upon the moſſy 
fragment of a rock that overlooked a pellucid 
ſtream, which eroſſing the high-road, flowed and 
babbled along an adjoining meadow. Ahl the 
cries the Captain of 
the Guards, how he preſſes the infant devotce to 
taſte the manna of ſpiritual love ] Come on, my 
friend, let us ſtep between the fpirit and the 
fleſh. Effay this adventure alone, heaven forbid 
that 1 ſhould ever rival a friend, or that the man 
bove ſhould rival” me; the oecaſion is invit- 
ing, the village maid is tempting—yet, in my 
breaſt, it excites only one darling win W 5 
b 
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but the village maid transformed to Julia ! the 
American in the habit of the. Friar if then, 
the village maid would be an angel of mercy, the 
Friar would be a God < 
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LET TER XX. 


The Family of the Old Soldier. 


A S we drew near, we blaſhed at the un- 
charitable ideas, actuated by which we had ap- 
proached the holy man and the village maid; 
we learned to doubt appearances, to be aſhamed 


of the infipid frothy common place we recently 


played off againſt the church. The object of 
our obloquy was the prior of the adjacent con- 
vent, a vencrable impoſing figure his head, 
whitened by time, and by reflecting upon the 
frailties of human kind, united with an air of 
unconſcious piety and benignity, an addreſs mo- 


deſt, ſimple, awe-inſpiring, ſoon convinced us 


that the God of defire muſt have long ago re- 
treated from a boſom ſo chilly, to baſk his pini- 
ons in the ſun-ſhine of young and gaudy years: 
he held in his hand a little book, it was the Ca- 
techiſm uſed in catholic ſchools; he was examine» 
ing the daughter of a tenant of a ſmall farm 
held of the convent ; we obſerved no criminal 


con- 
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confuſion fluſh his cheek at our approach; his 
ſweet diſciple too ſmiled conſcious innocence; 
but, at once to diſſipate all remaining doubt, at 
the diſtance of a few paces, we diſcovered the 
father and mother of the girl, the one weaving 
ozier baſkets, - the other ſpinning flax, at the 
door of a ſmall cottage, ſhaded by a clump of 
oak trees. which had, till now, hid it from our 
View——Obſcrving two ſtrangers converſing 
with the holy father, whoſe exotic appearance 
excited their curioſity, they advanced towards 
us. The dame, though long paſt her meridian, 
had not that rigid look ſo common to the old 
women of this county; ſhe had a plump mel- 
low countenance——the huſband with no diſ- 
tinguiſhing trait, by his aſſured look, his caſy 
diſengaged walk, we gueſſed had ſerved; this 
was confirmed by a long deep ſcar running acroſs 
his temple ; he ſoon informed us, that he had 
the honour of wading through the bloody field of 
Fontenoy, and had got his head thus embroidered, 
on that memorable day, by an Engliſh cutlaſs. 
His wife told us that her family was upon the 
point of ſetting down to a dinner of milk, 
cheeſe, and fricaſeed eggs. Vous ttes encore 
bein loin d Amiens=—=Meſſieurs faites nous I bon- 
neur de faire maigre avec nous. The captain of 
the guards made polite excuſes for us both, ad- 
ding, that we ſhould be obliged by a glaſs oh her 
milk and water; this requeſt called up Made- 

| moiſelle, 
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- moiſelle, their anker, who ſkipped like a 
fawn, to their cottage, and in a moment 
tame bounding back with a large filver goblet 
of. the beverage we had demanded. In her face 
Mademoiſelle Dupont could not be called a re- 
gular beauty, yet her features blended together, 
pro an intereſting eſſect, frequently want- 
ing to lifeleſs ſymmetry ; her complexion fair, 
vivid, and glowing, with the rouge of nature; 
her eyes of a ſaphire blue, full of capability, 
but ſeemed yet untaught to expreſs any wiſhes, 
fave thoſe flowing from a pure heart, unadulte- 
rated by too familiar commerce with betraying 
man; her hair, a light gloſſy auburn, floated 
in rich ringlets around her poliſhed neck; her 
noſe was greek A ſevere connoiſſeur would 
have contended that her mouth was too wide, 
had not the ſeeming defect been richly compen- 
ſated by the coral hue of a dewy under lip, 
_ which, ſwelling a little putwards, diſcovered a ſet 
of teeth elegantly ſmall and ſuperlatively white. 
Though not tall, the delicacy of her ſhape ex- 


-  thibited her to the eye above the common fize ; 


ſhe was dreſſed in her holiday garb, a white cot- 
ton jacket, faced with laylock ribbands; the waiſt 
of her jacket tightlv hugging her ſhape, happily 
threw | out the whole contour of her perſon, 
which had all the luxuriance that conſiſts with 
ſymmetry; although ſcarcely fourteen, the 
tempting mellowneſs of her whole perſon ſeemed 
| to 
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i» * her an eligible candidate for hymeneal 

: ſo early does love emaneipate thoſe vota- 
* whom he deſtines to the ſupport and orna- 
ment of his empire! Obſerving us eye attentive- 
ly the filver goblet, the old man told us, that 
it was a preſent from his colonel, a French no- 
bleman, who fell mortally wounded the firſt 
charge he made upon the Britiſh infantry at Fun- 
tenoy; that he had the honour of carrying him 
off from the field of battle, that his preſent wife 
was at the time blanchiſſeuſe to his dear colonel ; 
had nurſed him the few languiſhing days he ſur · 
vived the ſanguinary aQion, and that he had 
given him his purſe, and her this cup, as 4 te- 
ward of their fidelity. The poor fellow ſpoke this 
with a voice broken with gratitude and with love, 
yet, with that innate politeneſs, never quitting 
a true Frenchman, he added, notre fille a ſi bien 
enficipte nos ſoubaits, car nous ne montrons ce gob« 
let jamais, fi ce weſl = 2 then notre 1 : 


ce & ceux qui en ſont dignes ! 


The good Prior, as ſoon as we approached, 
had put up his book, not with the quick abrupt 
mot ion of guilt, but as if he would avoid an of- 
tentatious diſplay of picty. He greeted us with a 
tender affectionate undwous air, only becoming 
from age to youth, begging us with a look fo be- 
nign and hoſpitable, that we would eat our ſoup 

with his brethren, 2 were induced * | 

t 
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the old ſoldier and his amiable: family, to follow 
the man of God The Bernardines are a ſleck 
order; *© they little wreck to find the way to 
heaven, ' by faſting and mortification. "The Pri- 
or's five brethren had rubicund countenanccs. It 
was a day of Lent ; our dinner was ſimple, but 
delicately dreſſed; they gave us a ſmall white 
wine at dinner, and at the deſert a glaſs of ex- 
cellent red champaigne ; declining the offer of a 
bed, and bidding adicu to our holy hoſts, we 
ſet off for Amiens, where we arrived with the 
ſetting ſun. Supper had been ordered by our ſer- 
vant, finding ourſelves a little , exhauſted by this 


| day's march, and i having been, at our out-ſet, 


determined that the difference of our expences 
between walking and poſting ſhould be dedicated 
to charity, love, and wine, we reſolved to facri- 
fice a bottle of champaigne, as a libation to each 
of our miſtreſſes——theſe were ſoon imbibed, 
and whether from wearineſs or languiſhment at 
the abſence of our goddeſſes, our low ſpirits till 
continuing, Seymour, who at all times ingenious 
is ſingularly brilliant when good wine is the ob- 
je, obſerved, that as either of our Dulcineas 
would, without doubt, have won the apple had 
they been exhibited in a ſimiliar dreſs with the 
three goddeſſes of Mount Ida, and, as they com- 
bined in their perſons all the united charms of the 
three Graces, we could not hope to render them 


n by a facrifice ſo . 
logic 
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logic was good there could be one only pro- 


per anſwer to it. Garcon] apportex nous encore 
une bouteille de champagne mouſſu Fort bien mi 
Lern France the third bottle always creates 
you a pecr=—inſtead of the garcen, the landlady 
herſelf entered with the third bottle, and inform- 
ed us that the Prince of Conde was to hunt the 
ſtag at Chantilly, the day after to-morrow=—— 
this intelligence determined us to go poſt next 
day, that we might have the honour of attending 
the Prince en foir, ma belle Princeſſe. 7 
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A M I E N S, the capital of Picardy, a * 
commodious French town, is fituated upon the 
river Somme. It has fine, large ſtreets, orna- 
mented by many well-built houſes. Part of the 
ramparts aſſurd a beautiful walk, ſhaded by lofty 
dak trees But the principal ornament of 


Amiens certainly is its cathedral church, dedicat- 


ed to the Virgin. It is adorned with paintings, 
three of which, repreſenting the triumph of our 
bleſſed Lady, are in white marble, of exquiſite 
workmanſhip. The iſle of the church is 213 
paces, that at Notre Dame at Paris is only 170. 
It is faid to have been built by our Engliſh an- 
ceſtors. A more beautiful dome certainly is not 
in the world. We were prepared to admire it, 
but found it ſurpaſs our ideas. Never did I be- 
hold an arch ſo ſweet, bold, and delicate! it 


fiat 
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fiat of ſome God we gazed at it a conſiderable 
time with ineffable delight; went out, returned, 
gazed again, and, at length, with inline re- 


gret, hurried ourſelves away. 


Among the facred curioſities i in the cabinet of 
this church the pious are ſhewn the head of St. 
John the Baptiſt, yet in good preſervation; Tt 
was found at the taking of Conſtantinople, in the 
year of Chriſt 1204, by Valon de Sarton, a 
gentleman of Picardy, who being a ge Chriſ- 
tian and patriot as well as a good ſoldier, made 
a compliment of it to eee the principal church 
of his province. 


We' left Amiens at one o'clock ; at night 
ve arrived at Chantilly=—In the morning we 
hired the beſt bidets we could proctire, and daſh- 
ing in amongſt princes, counts, marquis, and 
chevaliers de Malthe, partook of the hant—The 
ſtag had juſt been ſtarted and was followed by 
the Prince of Conde, the Duke of Bourbon his 
ſon, and about thirty French gentlemen, moſt 
of them officers of the Conde regiment=——They 
were all 'mounted upon fine Engliſh hunters, 
which they rode with mantge bit were equip- 
ped. with enormous jack-boots, . and , wore the 
Prince of Conde's hunting livery. This, though 
here an honour, would, with Engliſh noblemen, 
have been a diſtinction by no means enviable. 
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A; MIENS, the capital of Picardy, a Tg 
commodious French town, is fituated upon the 
river Somme. It has fine, large ſtreets, orna- 
mented by many well-built houſes. Part of the 
ramparts aſſurd a beautiful walk, ſhaded by lofty 
oak trees But the principal ornament of 
Amiens certainly is its cathedral church, dedicat- 
ed to the Virgin. It is adorned with paintings, 
three of which, repreſenting the triumph of our 
blefſed Lady, are in white marble, of exquiſite 
: workmanſhip. The iſle of the church is 213 
paces, that at Notre Dame at Paris is only 170. 
It is faid to have been built by our Engliſh an- 
ceſtors. A more beautiful dome certainly is not 
in the world. We were prepared to admire it, 
but found it ſurpaſs our ideas. Never did I be- 
hold an arch ſo ſweet, bold, and delicate l it 
_ ſeemed to us no mortal work, but created by the 

fiat 
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| fiat of ſome God] we gazed at it a conſiderable 
time with ineffable delight; went out, returned, 


gazed again, and, at length, with nen re- 
gret, humid ourſelves + away. 


Among the facred curioſities in the cabinet of 
this church the pious ate ſhewn the head of St. 
John the Baptiſt, yet in good preſervation; It 
was found at the taking of Conſtantinople, in the 
year; of Chriſt 1204, by Valon de Sarton, a 
gentleman of Picardy, who being a Chriſ- 
tian and patriot as well as a good ſoldier, made 
a compliment of it to eee the principal church 
of his province. 


We" left Amiens at one o'clock ; at night 


ve arrived at Chantilly=—In the morning we 


hired the beſt bidets we could proctire, and daſh- 
ing in amongſt princes, counts, marquis, and 
chevaliers de Malthe, partook of the hunt—The 
ſtag had juſt been ſtarted and was followed by 
the Prince of Conde, the Duke of Bourbon his 
ſon, and about thirty French . gentlemen, moſt © 
of them officers of the Conde regiment They 
were all mounted upon fine Engliſh hunters, 
which they rode with mantge bit were equip- 
ped with enormous jack-boots, . and , wore the 
Prince of Conde's hunting livery. This, though 
here an honour, would, with Engliſh noblemen, 
have been a diſtinction by no means enviable. 

E The 
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The French ſay, this prince piques himſelf upon 
hunting / Angloiſe, ou avec la viteſſe d'un diable ; 
yet we foon overtook the whole hunt, capering 


along at a hand-gallop. - Seymour, whois a very 


genteel and bold rider, was eager to daſh with 
his little bidet up to the dogs ; obſerving that this 
manceuvre would introduce us gallantly to the 
hunt and announce us as Engliſh gentlemen. 
But this the etiquette to the prince, which in 
an Engliſh chace would have been ſuſpended, did 
not permit We kept with the hunt for two 
hours, until our ſorry bidets were blown. The 
Prince of Bourbon frequently rode up to us, - po 
litely pointing the way that the buck had took ; 
and, without committing his own dignity, treat- 
ed us with that obliging familiarity which young 
nobility knoꝶ got how to aſſume. The Marquisde 
Sans Soucy, a tall, genteel figure, an officer of 
diſtinction in the regiment of Conde, rode up to 
Seymour, and told him, that he had the honour 
to ſerve againſt the Engliſh laſt war in Germany 
aud if ever I am diſpoſed to indulge an emo- 
tion of vanity, ſays the polite Marquis, it is 
when I recolle&-that I had the honour to ſerve in 
the regiment that once puſhed Burgoyne's light 
horſe. That regiment was not in Germany, 
retorted the Engliſhman, with a tone ſurly 
enough The, Marquis was not rebuſſed.— 
Peuteire O etoit les cheopix legers d Elliot; Cetoit, 


* 
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certainement, ou Pun on Pautre ; eſt un ſouvenir 
qui me ſera cher, juſq'u & mon dernier ſoupir=— The 
Engliſh officer of the horſe-guards could not re- 
liſh this attack upon the Britiſh cavalry, how- 
ever executed with Gallic urbanity ; and the ele- 
gant Marquis happening to mention /es inſurgents, 
he ſnatched the opportunity to ſhift him to me 
——aying, that I was an American, nephew 
to General=——of the republican army (a travel- 
ling title which he had thought-proper to give me 
——that, of courſe, I was more competent to 
ſatisfy his curioſity relative to General Waſhing» 
toh, the Congreſs, &c. 


About one o'clock they took'/e dain, and the 
hunt ended. The Prince and his ſuite had a 
cold collation prepared for them at a little temple 
in the wood; after which they propoſed to ſhoot 
pheaſants until night, when they were to return 

to Paris. 


Captain: Seymour had heard me, after I 
thought I had won the Marquis heart, by giving 
a picture of Waſhington, which I ſaw pleaſed 
him, in reply to his inquiry whether we were 
well accommodated at the hotel, careleſsly an- 
ſwer in the negative; ſaying, © We were not a 
little ſurprized that an-inn, built expreſsly for the 
accomodation of ſtrangers who reſorted here, to 
ſec the noble palace and princely foreſt of Chan- 
| I 4 tily, 


ud 
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tilly, ſhould have ſuch indifferent wine=—this 
was the more extraordinary as the Prince was al- 
ſo governor of Burgundy.” The Marquis had 
allo given me the opening and I reſolved to hit 
it. The hint was a good one: if he underſtood 
it not the fault was not in me. However, my 
friend had the laugh againſt me when we ſat 
down to dinner But juſt as the ſecond courſe 
was ſerving one of the Prince of Conde's domeſ- 
tics was announced——qui, de la part de Monſieur 
le Marquis de Sans Sauci, avoit d parler à Mefſieurs 
les Anglais. He entered Never did I behold 
a more pleaſant-looking fellow, for he held in 
his left hand a wicker baſket, in his right a card 
from the Marquis, who did himſelf the honour 
to requeſt we would be fo ob/iging as to taſte the 
Prince of Condes Burgundy ; wiſhing it might 
ſtand the teſt of ſuch good judges.” He added, 
« that he was az deſepoir, we did not intend any 


ſtay in Paris, as ſuch an arrangement militated 


againſt his ambition of, cultivating our acquaint- 
ance.” The baſket contained fix bottles of ex- 
quifite Burgundy and two of Muſcat, The more 
I imbibe the more I am convinced, that pure 


Burgundy is a moral drink. Never do I taſte 


it genuine, but I feel my heart expanding in phi- 


lanthrophy and good will to all human kind: 
next to love it is the greateſt inſpirer of generous 


actions. Man is a frail being, and, warned by 


A. 


dy 
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me, let him beware of relying too much upon his 
native virtue: let him continue to nouriſh that 
tender, ſiekly offspring of the ſoul by generous 
infuſions of this moral mixture, For myſelf I 
frankly declare, that I ever find myſelf calculat- 
ing compound intereſt and the vibrations of ſtock, 
ver I finiſh my pint of port; Iſlumber and dream 
of my tithes over a cupoſ mild ale, and confined 
to ſmall beer, I am capable of petty larceny and 
all ungentlemanly miſdemeanors : but while I fip 
imperial Butgundy I feel myſelf a hero of a demĩ · 
god! I have, or wiſh T had, kingdoms to give 
away to others, and kneeling Statiras to keep to 
myſelf and 88 to my glowing boſom } 73:2 


We bibel a bottle-to the health of the Prince; 
and refolved to ſtay all the next day, to review 
his royal domain and do juftice to his moral po- 
To a real ſportſman; the diverfion of pheaſant 
ſhooting was rather ridiculous. About thteeſcore 
peaſants beat the buſhes of the foreſt, and drove 
up to the ſcene of action, flocks of game as large 
as flocks of turkeys. ' You would really have ſup · 
poſed they were driving the birds to their ropſt. 
The French ſporting petits - maitres were arranged 
in a groupe, prepared with fuſees à dens cups, 


to 1 the winged foe. They did not ever 
"0 Sie 
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give thewaſcives the trouble to load or reload their 
pieces——over-grown valets attended for that 
purpoſe.” In about half an hour they brought 
down about twenty couple of pheaſants, to my. 
aſtoniſhment and the indignation of Seymour. 
Before we could recover from our reverieof admi- 
ration, they had put the buck and the reſt of the 
game into a led coach, and rode off for Parks 5 


The palace of Chantilly. is a 38 an- 
cient caſtle, and abounds with valuable paintings. 
There has been lately erected a detached build- 
ing, - ſome hundred paces from the old caſtle, 
merely intended- as a nurſery for the Prince of 
Conde's grandſon and his ſuite. I think it is 
above 100 feet long, containing a ſuite of rooms 


in dne continued range. I admire exceedingly 


this modern, building. The rooms are much in 
the Engliſh taſte ; not large or lofty, but com- 


modious and neat——furniſhed with great ele- 


gance and propricty, but rather in a a than 
3 or rich ſty le. 


The Prince of Conde's reſidence for his horſes 
is much more admired than that for him ſelf. 1 
haye not ſeen ſuch noble ſtables in the poſſeſſion 
of any monarch whom J have yet had the honour 


to viſit. They are elegantly built of fine ſtone, 


Boy contain near . $00 horſes; and, when we 
ſaw 
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ſaw them, they had at leaſt a hundred of their 
ſtalls filled with fine Engliſh hunters. 


The gardens are well diſpoſed. The {ſe 
d'amour is an aſylum worthy of the laughter- loving 
goddeſs : it is indeed inchanting ! Had Mount 
Ida been ſo bewitching, Adonis had never ſtray'd 
from the arms of Venus. The Foreſt of Chan- 
tilly is a beautiful, immenſely ſpacious, rich 
wood, abounding with prodigious quantities of 
every ſpecies of game Conſcious of the re- 
ſpectability of their aſylum, of the protection they 
enjoy under ſo powerſul a prince, they are as 
tame as fowls in an Engliſh farm- yard — This 
is no exaggeration. I perſuade myſelf, that, at 
many ſeaſons of the year, you might, with your 
guileleſs countenance, encourage the pheaſant 
to cat out of your hand, the infant partfidge to 
neſtle in your boſom ] an aſylum to be envied by 
his princel Y maſter . | 


Well may the ſtag, the chevreuil, and the 
whole feathered throng, tenants of the groves 
and copſes of Chantilly, be fearleſs, gay, and 
happy. In England, and ſtill more ſo in Ame- 
rica, a peaſant would deem it a meritorious action 
to deſtroy them, could he do it with impunity. 
In France, I verily believe, there is not à ſingle 
hind but would bluſh. to be thought guilty of it 


— verily believe, he would almoſt ſtarve cer 
| he 
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he would lay his hands upon a little tomtit, ſa- 
cred to the pleaſure of his prince: ſo pure, ar- 
dent, and inviolable is the homage they pay not 
only. to their kings, but to all the princes of the 


The Prince of Conds always hunts in a royal 
ſtyle, and upon Engliſh horſes, great numbers 
of which are held by valets, at diferent diſtan- 


| ces, in this immence foreſt, to be ready to mount 
occaſionally the prince and his ſuite. It is in- 


deed a noble fight. This prince treated his 


gueſt "the King of Denmark with a hunt in the 


foreſt of Chantilly in the night. The whole 

extended wood for twenty miles round, being 
lighted up with flambeaus, exhibited the brilli- 
ant appearance of a ball-room! The concourſe 
of people of all ranks, you will ſuppoſe, muſt 
be the neighing and trampling of 
the horſes; the muſic of the hounds dying along 
the boundleſs avenues of the foreſt; the bound- 
ing of the aſtoniſhed deer; the flitting of the 


affrighted birds; and the prattling of the ſwains 


and village maids, who in the groves danced co- 
tillons, appearing like wood-nymphs or faries, 
who, under the influence of the pale moon, 
celebrated their myſteries ; all theſe uniting ren- 
dered the hunting /#e of Chantilly a moſt cn- 
chanting * worthy of the Prince of 

Conde 
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Conde! But I ſhould think, that a being who 
could behave ſo unfaſhionably, not to ſay bru- 


tally, to the fiſter of our royal maſter, deſerved 
no ſuch honour. 


LETTER 
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LE TT E R XXI. 


2 | Coche d Eau. 


I N the evening of the day, after our hunting 


with the Prince of Conde, we went to Paris; 


in the. morning we found ourſelves, bag and 
baggage in the Coche I Eau, which travels from 
Paris to Auxerre in Burgund) this mode of 


conveyance was ſtrongly recommended to us. 


It is a large veſſel with different compartments, 


which is drawn along the river by means of, 


horſes on the adjoining ſhore. It is certainly very 
cheap and commodious for baggage———Were 
the paſſengers in this veſſel allowed, as they are 
in the ſame vehicles in the ſouth of France, to 
ſleep on ſhore at night, they would be cligible ; 
however, to curious travellers as we profeſs our- 


ſelves to be, this ſpecies of conveyance is well 


worthy of eſſay. It was a fine day, and as we 
ſlowly moved along, the windings of the river 
Seine afford a rich variety of country. Elegant 


villas, well diſpoſed gardens, _ hills, and 
ſweet 
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EOF little towns, blending together, exhibited: 
a very pleaſing, pictureſque landſcape. - Noah's 

ark contained not ſo great a diverſity of human 
animals as did this coche Peau of Auxerre. Fid- 
lers, perfumers, mountebanks, milleners, monks, 
manteau-makers, coquettes, abbes, village- 
maids, ſoldiers, ſtateſmen, old women, 'pimps 
and petits-maitres !- motley groupe l yet not un- 
worthy the contemplation of a philoſophic eye 
It was a miſcrocoſm, a world in miniature] va» 
rious is the taſte of man, yet the cache M eau of 
Auxerre afforded ſociety congenial to the moſt 


- capricious palate. At firſt we converſed pro- 


miſcuouſly, feeling the ſocial pulſe of each 


other; quadrilles' were ſoon formed in the cabin, 


and on various parts of the deck. The Captain 
of the guards had aranged a party of rever/ce, 
with the wife of a citizen of Fontainbleau; an 
Abbe and a Chevalier de St. Louis; the lady 
was comely, appetiſſante, rather fat, but having 
from her infancy ſucked in the court air, her de- 
meanor was gentle and infinuating ; ſhe ſeemed 
to liſten nothing loth to the fleurets of le bell. An- 
glai s; the good man, her huſband, bowed to 
the captain, in acknowledgment how ſenſible he 
was aux proctdes; to the captain's predilection 
for a branch of his family. For myfelf, I glid- 
ed from one party to the other, like a bee ex- 
tracting the eſſence of various flowers in various 
n at length I ſettled upon a family 
piece, 


huſband, by birth a Swiſs, had the air of fim- 
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piece, who were at breakfaſt in a retired corner, 


defended from the ſun by a temporary awning ; 
it was an intereſting groupe! I was meditating 


how I ſhould introduce myſelf. I was bovering 
near, undetermined, when their ſon, à roſy- 


checked urchin, about ſoutr y ears old, jumping 
from the lap of his ſiſter; who was powdering 
his golden locks, and fliding along the veſſel, 
caught hold of the filver and laylock taſſels of 
my cane, on which I leaned noncbalently my 
chin, while my eyes ran over the charms of his 
ſiſter; the young rogue ſeemed delighted with 
the ſtring -I took it off, hung it about his 
neck, and having caught him in my arms, with- 
out ceremony, went and fate myſelf down be- 
ſide his mother; ſhe ſeemed pleaſed, yet ſhe 
chid the little polli ſon, as ſhe called him, for his 
rudenefs,” While I hugged and kiſſed him, de- 
claring I felt myſelf highly indebed to the po- 
titenefſs of the young gentleman for . introducing 
me to a family fo amiable ; the mother thanked 
me for my partial compliment. The turn of 
her converſation was ſo delicate, her choice of 
words ſo happy, that I conje&ured ſhe muſt have 
deen educated far above her preſent ſphere ; her 


plicity and honeſty, fo frequently ſeen in the 
faces of thofe virtuous people; he urged me to 
take a coup of wine and a flice of ham, which I 


. Geelining, Mademorſelle Nanette preſſing her 
17 undu - 
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undulating boſom with the moſt delicate hand I 
ever beheld, ſaid, au moins, Monfieur voudra bien 


nous faire Phonneur de prendre une taſſe de cafft ; 
we attached ourſelves entirely to this party, in- 
fiſting upon their dining with us upon the beſt 
fare our travelling hotel would furniſh. 


Mademoiſelle Artaux was not tall, which is 
an idea we generally have in our minds, a pait 
of the delicious tout enſemble, which goes to the 
compoſition of a fine woman; but I think J 
never ſaw ſo pretty a woman. in any country. 
True beauty, like genuine wit, is to be felt, not 
deſcribed; yet will I endeavour to give a faint 
copy of this perfect original. When I pourtray 
feminine beauty, I generally begin wich the hair, 
becauſe I think a fine head of hair a beauty, in 
a woman, the deprivation of -which is not to be 
palliated by any, or every other charm; but in 
this I regard quantity more than colour—— 
there cannot I humbly think, be too great a 
profuſion upon a female head his bewitch- 
ing redundaney always makes my fancy glow- 
with a caſual aſſociation of ideas, wonderfully 
pleaſing to a man, whoſe predominant paſſion is 
woman | This lady's hair was in colour a clear 
filky flaxen——its growth encroached upon her 
forchead, and terminated there in a point. 
it was braided up after the Grecian ſaſhion 
Her ſorehead low, her languiſhing eyes a gloſſy 
blue 
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blue long eye-laſhes, and, as well as the 
eye-brows, ſeveral ſhades darker than the hair 
of her head Under her left eye there was a 
little purple ſpot, Which I ſhould have taken for 
a blood drop from the point of the arrow of love, 
had not her mamma told us that it was the na- 
tural mark of a grape-ſtone her every limb, 
her every feature ſeemed the more perfect the 
longer you gazed upon them——lf, however, 
there could be faid to be a gradation in her 
charms, the preference muſt be given to her 
hand and arm, leg and foot=——the mere glimpſe 
of her ancle would have made a' Stoic forget 
his apathy=—his palpitating boſom would 
tell him he was made to feel pleaſure, if not 
pain——Her neck long and exquiſitely white, 
terminated by falling "ſhoulders —a waiſt 


"rounded by the hands of the Graces—her 


com Nen 


„ ˙ 


Folrer to be fon, 
Than the fair Wy 6h the flow'ry green 
een herſelf in bloſſoms new 


5 


This beet bel Had been with her darch to Pa- 
tis, upon ſome affair relative to their commerce 
in wine; — for Medemoiſelle Artaux, with all 
glowing graces of a wood nymph, all the eaſy 


-Poltencſs a court n was the daughter of 
” | | a fim- 
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a ſimple Vigneron'! I underſtood aſterwards, 
that her lather had been ſteward to the Marechal 
D „ and marrying the favourite maid 
of Madame la Marechal, two ſons and this 
daughter were the fruit of their loves. Little 
Nanette inſinuating herſelf into the good gra- 
ces of the only daughter of the Marechal, was 
continually at her fide participating the leſſons 
in the various polite accompliſuments taught her 
noble patroneſs. Her preſent elegant man- 
ners ſhewed how well ſnhe had profited by her 
opportunities——though not ſixteen, ſhe ſung 
with taſte, danced with caſe and elegance 
and her mother, in the effuſions of parental 
fondneſs, told us, that Nannette peut pincer 
Pharpe tres joliment an inſtrument happily cals 
culated to diſplay the beauty of a fine arm. Aſ- 
ter dinner, to which two remaining bottles in 
the wicker baſket gave a zeſt——Seymour, with 
a millener of Dijon a petite brunette tris appetije 
ſante, the lady of Fontainbleau, and an old 
Croix de St. Louis, Mademoiſelle Nannette, 
and myſelf” danced cotillons on the deck, Ma- 
demoiſelle having previouſly enchanted us by her 
naive manner of ſinging ſome of the airs Kar the 
Veſerter nee el ben q 


Peuet · on afliger ce qu'on aime . 
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We continued our dancing by moon · light, until 
twelve o'clock, When we ſeparated. to pay 
tribute to the lumbering god. There were 
tive beds for one hundred people; this being no 
age of miracles, they could not ſuffice——three 
of them were poſſeſſed by the two families I have 
already mentioned. Seymour and 1 kept 
guard at the door of the chamber, graced by 
Nannette and the little millener of Dijon, who 
llept together We were fain to clude the at- 
tacks of Morpheus, by diverting our ennu with 
| a rubicund Cordelier, who ſang us chanſens 4 
= baire, while nymhs, ſwains, prieſts, and old wo- 
| men, on the deck, flumbering around us, breath · 
| ed a chorus to his ſong— At length, wrap» 
| ping my Spaniſh cloak about me, I too laid me 
{ down, having for my. pillow the plump jowl of 
al the roſy gilled Cordelier; but the ſpiritual rogue 
1 ſnored ſo abominably, that ſleep was denied me; 
A I therefore amuſed myſelf by counting the trees 
| by which our boat glided, whoſe branches re- 
3 ſected the pale rays of the filver moon upon the 
watry boſom of the Seine l gazed upon the 
Pleiades, the Milky way; I pondered upon the 
fixed ſtars, upon comets; I was calculating the 
[1 tranfit of Venus, and lamenting the abſence of 
i Julia! At this critical moment, Aurora diſplay- 
i ed her grẽ de lind robe de chambre upon the dewy 
B orient -I ſtarted up, planet-ſtruck, believing 
: it 
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it was you, but alas! I called you, and you 
would not anſwer=——l looked for you, but my 
blue-cyed naied of the Thames would not be 
found! Mg N 


— 
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24+ 4 © Foutainbleau, Auxerre, Dijon. 


WI continued in the coche d"eau until the 
ſucceeding evening, when dreading to paſs ano- 
ther night without ſleep, and wiſhing to ſee Fon- 
tainbleau, whoſe noble foreſt we now deſcried at 
a diſtance on our left ; we ſubmitted our bag- 
gage to the charge of Frank, and, promiſing 
to rejoin our acquaintance at Auxerre, we again 
became PUNE travellers. 


The ſun was near ſett ing when we arrived at 
this romantic foreſt : his declining rays gleam- 
ing through the branches of the lofty oaks, and 
blazing upon the gigantic craggy rocks, which 
ſeem to have been planted here coeval with the 
creation, rendered the ſcene worthy the pencil of 
Salvator Roſa! A beautiful horror pervaded the 
whole wood ! the coup i was gloomy, awful 
and ſublime! yet, as we penetrated the boſom of 
the wood, the pheaſants and partridges flitting ; 

| the 
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the chevreuils and fawns gamboling around us, 
ſoſtened and enlivened the aweful majeſty of the 
proſpect. The grand ſheets of water around 
Fontainbleau, from the beauty of which the 
chateau takes its name; the numerous craggy 
rocks growing among the oaks, give a moſt in- 
terreſting wildneſs to this landſcape, rendering 
Fontainbleau, to my taſte, much more plea 
ſing than either e N Verſailles, or 

Marli. | £3. et 


By the bye, I know not a more eligible retire, 
ment to acquire the French tongue: ity being a 
court, the language is ſpoken in all} ſt purityz 
and when the court is - abſent, - which is ten 
months in the year, I am told a ſtranger may 
live reaſonably at Fontainbleau. © 


| We viewed he em apartments of the 
chateau. The gallery of cerfs, about 100 paces 
in length, is the moſt ſtriking. The quantity as 
well as ſize of the bucks horns, trophies. of the, 
royal hunting at Fontainhleau, is ſtupenduous. 
There are few paintings here worth commenting 
on. I am told Lewis the Fourteenth. took the 
moſt valuable of them to adorn. his favourite re- 
fidence, Verſailles. There are few ſtatues of wa» - 
lue in the extenfive and romantic gardens. ad- 
joining this palace: that which pleaſed me moſt 
was two infants. playing with a ſerpent : the ex- 
preffive 


——— 
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preflive innocence in their countenances finely 
contraſts the guile of their infidious play-mate. 
Fontainbleau is an antique built, fome ſay, 
by St. Louis, others by Francis the firſt, It was 


/ embelliſhed by Henry the Fourth. The preſent 
King ſeldom viſits this place. The Prince 
d Artois reſides here à great part of the hunting 
ſeaſon, to which diverſion the foreſt ſeems well 
adapted. Le Jardin &Etang is ſurrounded by a 
number of canals, full of the largeſt carp I ever 
ſaw. The garden of pines, the grottoes, caſ- 
cades, and grand canal arc on the ſame magnifi- 
cent ſeale with the foreſt. Next morning, with 
-the rifng ſun, we left Fontainblean, and, with- 
thing remarkable, arrived 


out encountering any 
at 


E f 

Sens, the capital of Senonois, is ſituated upon 
the river Vonne, over which we paſs to the town 
upon 2 long ſtone bridge. Tho? I have hardly 
faith enough to believe, with the inhabitants, 
that this place was built by Samotes, one of the 


four fons of Japhet ; yet its narrow and winding 


fireets are ſtrong marks of its great antiquity. It 
is among the largeſt and moſt agreeable towns of 
France. The numberleſs rivulets meandering 
acvoſs the ſtreet muſt be very refreſhing in the 
ſummer ſeaſon, and commodious for various do- 
meſtic uſes. They ariſe from the river Vanne, 

| N 1 ? ar x 4 which 
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which, dividing in various canals,” renders the 
environs of the town one continued garden. 


The metropolitan church of Sens, dediestec to | 
St. Etienne, is very large, and richly» adorne@ 
with ſacred paintings. The dome is-highly cele 
brated: it is beautiful, but much leſs ſo than 
that of Amiens. The glaſſes of this church are of 
a moſt ſingular beauty They were painted by 
one Jean Couſin, a native of Sens. Among many 
lovely chapels there is one tranſcendantly ſo - 


Its cloifter repreſents a ſphere, with all its-conſtel« 
lations—The ſub-baſe of the grand altar, only 
exhibited on feet, is a bas- relief upon a table of 
gold covered wich Jewels; which repreſents St. 
Etienne on his knees in the middle of the ſour 
Evangeliſto L. oitering a good while in this 

church, we could not leave Sens until twelve 
'  Oclock of the day after our arrival. We frequent 

| ly faw the coche d eau gliding in the meandring 

river Yonne, - which hung along our road upon 
the right; and once we ſaw, la petite Narinette: 


wave to us her ſnowy hand. Certain that we © | 


ſhould arrive at Auxerre as ſoon as our baggage, 
| we contented. ourſelves with making ſeven 
leagues, arriving about an hour by ſun at the 
agreeable little town of Joigny, which hanging 
upon the declivity of a hill, and looking upon the 
rivers Amancon and Yonne, which join at the 


bottom of the town, — thus, united, ſweetly” 
flow 
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flo and meander through a large fertile meadow, 


renders Joigny a delicious retreat. As we enter- 
ed the hotel, a young petit maitre accoſted us 
with true Gallic caſe, crying, regardez, Me/- 
freurs, voila le beau monde de Foigny, qui va ſe diſi- 
per; allons nous miler pole mile avec eux-—He took 
us each by an arm, but being a little duſted, 
we excuſed ourſelves, begging his company at 


ſupper; he was au deſeſpoir, he could not have 
the honour of introducing us to the ladies, bow- 
ed and ran after them in effect, looking out 


of the window, we ſaw a large groupe of belles 
and beaux, elegantly dreſſed, walking on the 


banks of the ſtream which flowed through the 


beautiful meadow, at the foot of the town —— 
tbe deſpairing petit-maitre was already romping 
whith one of the girls On his return he told 


us, in confidence, that he pitied this ſweet maid 
- with his whole ſoul, car effeflivement elle eft fort 


a plaingre,—— mon arrive ici je maviſois, pour 


' paſſer le temps, de ſoupirer aupres d — 


_ pawore 
.rieux] tant pis pour ell. car je doi. epouſer , 


enfant, elle a pris ce ſimple badi nage aux ſe- 


inceſſament, une fille d un rang diſtingus que je bais 
de tout mon carur, mais une femme eff faite four cela. 


For the firſt time, my ſpleen roſe againſt a 
_ Frenchman—for, of all characters, I think a 
male coquette, or a female jilt the moſt abomina- 


ble ; the latter eſpecially is a monſter in petticoats 
o be ſure, in an age where ſenſibility is an 


obje& 


- 
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object of Tidicule, when, to be frivolous, is to 
be faſhionable, my ideas on this occaſion may ap- 
| pear autre; but if the crime moſt fatal to the 

peace of a generous ſoul, if the crime moſt ſub- 
verſive of the happineſs of its devoted object, 
may be fairly deemed the moſt enormous, ſurely 
I am right. A writer of your country, whole 
views into the human heart were profound, thus 
indignantly and pathetically pourtrays the effects 
of this enormity, « Aſſure yourſelf, my _ 
Lord, he who has never felt the anguiſh of being* 
betrayed by the perſon he paſſionately loves, E.er: 
but a faint idea of the ſorrows incident to hun'ing 
life. The ſhipwreck of a brilliant fortune 0 
leaſt, leaves us the advantage of diſplaying the 
magnanimity of ſoul, either by even- de in our 
moderation in ſupporting the reverſod Nannette 
biting that noble firmneſs which elevates us at their 
above the misfortune——The exceſſive Vilit to a 
with which every human' heart is replete, dilection 
ten a conſolation in its moſt poignant chagrins * 
happy he who can feed in ſecret upon the delici- 
ous banquet” of ſelf admiration! but what re- 
ſource remains to the devoted wretch, who hav- 
ing raſhly concentered all his joy and felicity in 
one ſingle object, ſees himſelf in a moment be- 
reft of it, accuſes, as the cauſe of his tears of 
blood, che very hand he would have choſen to 
wipe them away, if any other grief could have 
| cauſed them to flow? To be wretched and 
| K 2  wratelts 
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wretched, becauſe one loves, is an intolerable 
ſpecies of miſery, which it is impoſſible. even to 
- comprehend, without TE: made the me- 
lancholy trial!“ 5 


Auxerre, where we arrived next day to din- 
ner, is a frontier town of Burgundy, lying part · 
ly upon a hill, and partly on a valley, watered 
by the river Yonne which divides it from the 
province of Nivernoig=——This river is a very 
 commodiqus medium of commerce between Aux- 
and Paris, and is likewiſe reſorted to as a 
andſſage to and from the moſt conſiderable. towns 


de E church of = Germains in this town is 
dich Þ=* being explored, on account of the 
1 and bones of ſaints it contains, in 


us, in 6 
- with his - 


a plain had the a e in time to 
hand Mademoiſelle Nannette out of the coche 
ber countenance lighted up with inno- 
cence and joy at our approach with a happy 
mitture of gaiety and natvet# ſhe gave each of 
us an arm, ſaying, mes amis je me fie à vo. 
ſhe was now dreſſed from head to foot 4 Ja Grec- 
| flew with this fair Cyprian ambaſſadreſs 
to the hotelmnn The old Chevalier de St. Louis, 
an amiable young ſoldier, his nephew, the ru- 
bicund iriar, the family of Artauz, Seymour, 


and 
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and I ſpent the evening together Mademoĩ- 
ſelle ſang, played upon the guittar, and danced 
an allemande with the nephew of the Chevalier, 
while the uncle entertained us with an account'of 
the feats, which he did not, the day he ran from 
Rosbach. The Franciſcan recounted the hiſtory 
of his'transformation from a drummer to a moun- 
tebank, and then to a monk of the order of 
St. Francis In the capacity of a phyſician he 
had, be feared, put many a chriſtian to death, 
but now he would ſtiew them the way of eternal 
life. We all ſeemed happy with each other, 
and regretted that the approaching morning 
would diſperſe n5=—=Madaite 'A— told 
us that ſhb lived in Franche Comte on the 
borders of Switzerland; that it would be in our 
way to the cantons, and that ſhe and Nannette 
would be infinitely happy to entertain us at their 
hermitage We afſured her that a vilit to a 
family for which we had fo juſt a predilection 
could never be out of the way of men of ſenti- 
ment She then retired, followed by the fair 
Greek, who left us all in admiration of the de- 
licacy of her perſon, the ſweetneſs of hs wy 
ners, and the graces of her wit. 


{ 
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There being no ſtated conveyance from Aux- 
erre to Dijon, we hired a coach, rather for the 
gccommodation of our baggage than ourſclves, 
for we were now become fond of walking, and 
ſo invigorated by it, that we could walk thirty 
and forty miles a day, with leſs fatigue, than 


we could make ten when we firſt began our 
march. 


We had a fourth ſeat to diſpoſe of, with which 
we complimented. the Chevalier de St. Louis, 
who was going to Dijon to ſee his relations 
He was a good-natured, garrulous, companion- 
able old fellow ; was lame, and living entirely 
upon the ſmall penſion incident to his ribband, 
ſuch a favour.was not unacceptable. In the morn- 
ing Seymour and I generally walked before or 
behind our coach we had ſo much the foot 
of it, that we could explore the wild country of 
Burgundy at our leiſure, arriving in time to or- 
der dinner, and get acquainted with the land- 
lady and fille de chambr, before the coach with 
the old ſoldier came up. Aſter our repaſt, we 
got into the coach, where the Chevalier ſet us 

to lumbering over his ſieges and battles : for 
he was a modeſt Frenchman, and was not the 

litt le hero of his tale until his vanity was awak- 
ened by the juice of the grape. Journey- 


ing on, in this manner, we, the third after- 
— T | 2 


noon, 
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noon, arrived in the capital of the Duche of 
” Burgundy, and were ſet down at the Hotel de 


Conde. 


We went next morning to the coffee-houſe, 
where we met with ſeveral of our countrymen 
of rank and faſhion. Mr. R —, fon of 
L. Langford, of Ireland, a gentleman, whoſe 
opulent fortune is his leaſt merit; the two ſons 
of Sir James Campbell, -with their governor, a 
ſenſible Scots gentleman; a Mr. Jackſon, an 
Iriſh 1 of moſt ſweet amiable man» 
ners; a Mr. Alexander, of Edinburgh, who 
had reſided ſome time with his two accompliſhed 
daughters in Dijon “; laſtly, a Mr. Rubijo, a 
Welſh gentleman=—a mixed character, ſeldom 
to be ſound in nature, a violent politician, and 
moſt pompous and and elaborate antiquarian; 
he is“ exceedingly entertaining in the courſe 
of an hour's converſation at a coffee-houſe, he 
made an oration upon the Olympic games of 
the Greeks, the gymnaſia, pugiles, and the baths 
of the Roman then dived into the profound 
receſſes of Herculaneum, emerged, loaded with 
moſt choice antiques, and finiſhed with panegy- 


| © The youngeſt daughter, an amiable girl, has bees fince 
married to the grandſon of Dr. Franklin, . 
— aye 
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2 fituation, Lord P, muſt have acquieſced . 
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rics upon the Congteſs; upon the ſacred fire of 
Roman virtue, which welt nigh extinguiſhed 


| by the Goths, was rekindling with  redoubled 


blaze, in the hearts of the americans ! 


We have received ſuch polite invitations from 
the Engliſh, to dine with them in rotation, that 
we ſhall ſtay longer than we intended ; for find- 
ing Dijon an extravagant French town, we ſoon 


agreed it would not anſwer our purpoſe, as a 
place of halt, for a ſew months, to improve our 


knowledge of the French language, to which 
the town is well adapted The French is 
ſpoken here with the utmoſt purity——a vicious 
phraſe is ſeldom to be foung in the mouth of a 
peaſant around Dijon, 


The Hotel de Conde, where we now are, 
is as dear as any Hotel in London; an anecdote 


relative to the unbounded avarice of our hoft, 


was mentioned to us by our friend the antiqua- 
rian. Lord A. P. with his lady, arrived there 
from the fouth——upon her arrival, Lady P. was 
brought to bed his Lordſhip ordered the land- 
lord not to let à waggon or a coach enter the yard 
until his lady was recovered———to make his bill, 
ſtating what he ſhould loſe by the above arange- 


ment fle had the modeſty to charge fifty 


pounds a day had it been a thouſand, in ſuch 


A « 
. 1 
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in ten days her ladyſhip got well enough to con- 
tinue her route to Paris. Excluſive of all other 1 


for the tranquillity of the hotel. 


F 
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Dijon. 


Tris is an elegant and commodious town; 
the ſtreets are wide; the houſes built low, and 
more in the Engliſh manner than I have yet ſeen 
in France; the ramparts exhibit a very beautiful 
pictureſque country; ſeveral pleaſant little vil- 
lages, fituated on high hills, whoſe declivities are 
cloathed with vines, are happy objects, terminat- 
ing the different views; they have adjoining the 
ramparts, a retreat called Vaux-Hall; the only 
particular in which there is a fimilitude between 
this and the celebrated Vaux- Hall of your coun- 
try; it is to be ſure a faint imitation, but if, as 
I] am told it does, it tends to concenter ſociety 
in the ſummer months, the principal end of 4 
pleaſure garden is anſwered: indeed the environs 
of Dijon are one continued pleaſure garden. 
The town lies at a little diſtance from Talan and 
Fontaines, between two hills, at the entrance of a 
vaſt plain which extends about eight leagues to 
| the 
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the ſouth; to the welt it looks upon a long chain 
of mountainous country, robed with vineyards, 
flowing with the moſt delicious wine in the 
world. | 


There are ſeven pariſh churches in Dijon, 
none of them very remarkable for the beauty of 


the workmanſhip, or of their paintings; I muſt. 
except the facade of Notre Dame, which is high- 


ly, and I juſtly think admired. The public 
buildings are magnificent, and arranged with 
propriety, the parliament was eſtabliſhed by 
Lewis the XI. in the place of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy in 1480. Great form and dignity are 
obſerved in French parliamentary proceedings. 
We were preſent at a pleading; it it was upon a 
caſe ſingular enough; an attempt made to diyeſt 
an advocate of his gown; the pretext immorral 
conduct; a tender connexion with a lady, whoſe 
reputation was rather .problematical, and whoſe 
humble rank in life countenanced not her diffi» 
pated manners, was adduced in proof of the al- 
legation; the poor devil of an advocate was up- 
on his legs at leaſt four hours, and lahoured hard 


to exonerate himſelf from. the charge; infiſting 


much npon the innocent, ſentimental nature of 
the arrangement ; however, as the lady's apron 
was obſerved by the ſage and penetrating judges 
to be too ſhort for a profeſſor of the Platonic 51 


tem, the advocate loſt his gown: in France it is 


expect 
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expected that lawyers preſerve, at leaſt the out- ; 
ward ſemblance of honeſty, 


There are three ſuperb hoſpitals at Dijon; 
one in the city called 87. Anne, for the accom- 
modation of orphans; a fine, well-adapted build - 
ing; the ſecond, in the ſuburb d'Ounce, is / Hops» 
tal du St. Efprit, founded and built by Eudes the 

third Duke of Burgundy, in 1240. It is of the 

order of St. Eſprit de Montpellier, ſerved by ler 

pritres. beſpitaliers, for. pilgrims and travellers ; 

the third, in the ſame ſuburb, is a ſuperb build- 

ing, at the expence of the principal magiſtrates 

and inhabitants of the Wl, le is called P Ho- 

_ flital General de la chariti=——nit is appropriated to 
the uſe of poor helpleſs ſick, and is ſerved by 
auns, who had, for their inſtitutor, a certain Be- 
nigne Folro, Doctor of Sorbonne, who, dying 2 
faint, perfumed with holineſs, are this 

_ hoſpital, 

One of the aca curioſities * Hikes, i 
the Chartreuſe, fituated about a mile without the 
town it is richly endowed, and makes a good 
uſe of part of its revennes=——it gives a very 

conſiderable ſum annually to the PHopital du St. 
Efprit, and to the poor, Six hundred large loaves 
#f bread a week. There are from ten to a dozen 
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monks in this houſe, who are ſuch ſtrict obſervers 
of filence,.that you would think yourſelf in a de- 
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ſart This chartreuſe was built and endowed 
by the laſt Dukes of Burgundy; its circumſe · 
rence is prodigious ; the cloiſters and the church 
itſelf beautiful; in the middle of the choir you 
may ſee two ſuperb tombs of black marble; up- 
on one of which is moſt naturally repreſented 
Duke Philip the Bold, upon the other the figure 
of his ſon, Duke John, ſans peur, with that of 
his wife, Margaret of Bavaria; you are ſhewn 
the body and head of this laſt Duke, who was 
killed upon the bridge of Montreau Faut-Yon- 
ne; around theſe noble tombs you ſee a number 
little figures, in white marble, about a foot and 
a half high, repreſenting the convoy of this 
Prince——thcir different attitudes, and the ex- 


Among the paintings, our inks taken FIR 

from the croſs, has great merit I think I ne- 
ſaw any thing more naturally repreſented than 
the blood flowing from his feet that had been 


me ſhudder ! 


nailed to the croſs: it n 4 


{ oft 206 eanik to mention » enters foe 


Thurches of this town, 1 


in one of the principal 


| Sainte Chapelle, founded by Hugh the third, and 


- Sixth Duke of Burgundy, of the firſt race, at 
his return from the Holy Land Ia nk” 


8 of their countenances are very intereſt - 


: 
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of the canon which joins the church, you ſee a 
miraculous hoſt, marked with drops of blood which 
ſhe ſhed when ſhe was pierced with ſeveral ſtrokes 
of a pen-knife, by the ſacrilegious hand of a cer- 
tain Jew! It was ſcnt in the year 1430, by Pope 
Eugene the Fourth, to Philip the Good Duke of 
Burgundy, who made a preſent of it to this 
church, where it is preſerved in a golden coſſer, 
garniſhed with precious ſtones, a gift of the Duke 
of Epernon.” It is expoſed in an annual te, 
placed in a golden ſun of maſſive weight, adorn- 
ed with jewels. In this church you ſee the eſ- 
cutcheons pamted of the Knights of the Golden 
Fleece, inſtituted by Philip the Good, at Bruſ- 


The laſt and moſt celebrated curiofity of Dijon 
is an edifice behind the church of the order of St. 
Benigne. It is a rotunda, and has ſtrong marks 
of extreme antiquity ;z.. it is compoſed of three 
vaults, one above another, ſuſtained by one hun. 
dred and four pillars, each of one intine. piece; 
it receives no light, but from an opening at the 
building; | is ſuppoſed to have been a temple 
of the Pagan gods, now conſecrated to the god 
of Chriſtians, - by means of ſeveral chapels 
worked in it, as well as by the devotion of the 
faithful, who there revere the tombs of primi- 
tive Chriſtians, or unknown martyrs, to whom 
— this 


— 
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this building has ſerved as a place of aſy lum, 
| or harying place. 


As we.were with our guide deſcending to this 
gloomy edifice, we deſcried a glimmering taper 
moving about the pagan temple by a hand that 
appeared, in the darkneſs vifible, to be that of a 
giant! We called a halt in front the dead 
filence reigning around the awful vault ! the 
idea of the impious pagan rites that had been ce- 
lebrated there; their abominable ſacrifice of the 
primitive chriſtians, ruſhing upon our diſor- 
dered fancy, made us conceive. this figure 
to be ſome unhappy ſoul teconnoitring his 
dreary abode | Our guide appalled, fell head- 
long down. the ſteps, upon this gigantic phan- 
tom l the guide . ſcreamed moſt woefully, . while 
the phantom cuffed and curſed the guide— 
The bad French in which he cloathed his execra» 
tions, led me to diſcover him; ſurely,” I cried, 
this muſt be the flower of modern antiquarians, a 
the profound Rubijo J. none but a genius like him 
would quit Dijon, its ladies and its agremens, to 
bury himſelf with heathen gods and chriſtian mar- 
tyrs! He claſped me in his arms, my. dear | 
one but a man of your taſte would have 
traced me in my philoſophic haunts !. | 


He politely offered to be our guide; 7 
us a large aperture on one fide of the wall ; he 
was convinced this was the door at which the 


- 
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beaſt was introduced at the ancient ſacrifice z he 
adduced ſo many arguments in favour of the con- 


jecture, that we were fain to be convinced like- 
wiſe ; he traced the building beyond the time of 


Chriſt. Having filled his pocket handkerchicf 


with antique duſt, . purloined from the fides of the 


door of ſacrifice, he led us to certain figures of 


wild beaſts (tygers) very plainly wrought in Mo- 
faic, on the pavement; this was, with ſem- 
blance of truth, ſuppoſed to be a remain of Ro- 
man fuperſtition ; it gave Rubijo occaſion to ex- 
patiate diffuſively upon the cats, dogs, mon- 
kies, and other gods and goddeſſes of the Egyp- 
tians, Aﬀyrians, Grecians, and Romans. This 
brought us to two o clock; we aſcended to dinner. 
We have been ſolicited by our countrymen here 
to refide in this town ; they have in their turns 
entertained us in a ſumptuous and elegant ſtyle ; 
indeed the very agrecable manners of the Engliſh 
refiding at Dijon is a principal reaſon for quitting 
them ; we perceived their ſociety will feduce us 
from our firſt object, the attainment of the 
French language. As a place of abode, Dijon 
is very eligible ; it is the capital of a moſt ſweet 


country; containing, within itſelſ, every thing 


requiſite to the luxuries, as well as neceffaries of 
life. Ceres and Bachus walk hand in hand; diſ- 


penſing to their fayoucite Burguignons, their po- 


euliar bleſings. 
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Dijon is alſo the ſeat of a parliament. Once 
in three years the ſtates are here aſſembled by 
their governor, the Prince of Conde, when the 
town blazes with royal ſplendor. 


.«x* 


They have a good theatre; the firſt actors of 
Paris frequently reſort to Dijon, at the meeting 
of- parliament, or the aſſembly of the ſtates. 
Some of the principal nobility, and a great num- 
ber of the learned, particularly the learned of the 
long robe, refide here. Dijon has at preſent a 
concert, gentlemen performers. All amateurs of 
the city, and travellers of faſhion, are here re- 
ceived with politeneſs. 


Lectures on botany, natural and experimental - 
philoſophy are given gratis by profeſſors appointed 
for that purpoſe ; ſtrangers of decent a 
may readily procure an introduction, and kere 
they meet with the citizens of rank and faſhion 
of both ſexes. Women are thought by theſe po- 
lite people, by no means out of their ſpheres in a 
philoſophic circle. I coincide with French ideas 
upon this occaſion ; I have ever thought the fair 
ſex poſſeſſed a happy diſpoſition to the ſtudy of 
natural philoſophy, nor do I taſte the experimen» 
tal part of the ſcience, unleſs the fair are the ob» 
jects of my experiments. | 


To-morrow we ſhall ride out of town, about | 
twelve miles, to ſce the monks and the celebrat» 
l | | art 


MO e ee 3 ” _ 
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ed Abbey of Citeaux——after which we ſhall, 
though with regret, bid adieu to this town and 
its numerous agremens ; front efſenced petits- 


maitres, we ſhall again become peripatetic philo- 
ſophers, and ſhape our courſe to Beſancon. 


= 
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Monks of Citeaux in Burgundy. 
Story of the neble Aus TR VAN: 


W E were furniſhed with a letter of introduc- 
tion to the prior of the convent, from Monf. 
Abbe Butler, a native of Ireland, deſervedly 
reſpected here, who takes all occafions of evinc- 
ing his benevolence to his countrymen. Seymour 
and I, attended by our ſervant, went on-horſe« . 
back, and arrived at Citeaux a few moments be- 
fore dinner was ſerved. It was a Lent-ſunday 
e were not expected, yet I have ſeldom 
ſeen a repaſt at once ſo ſuperb and elegant 
There was no meat, yet we had, in the differs. 
ent courſes, at leaſt fifty diſhes, exclufive of the 
deſert, which conſiſted of ſweetmeats, à variety 
of fruits, and half a dozen different kinds of ex- 
quifite cheeſe. The dinner conſiſted of white 
| ſoups, a ſpecics of aquatic wild fowl, vegetables 
and eggs dreſſed in various manners, all deli- 
cious. The Abbe of Citeaux is a younger brother 
of one of the firſt families in France. The man of. 
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birth, of education and breeding is conſpicious in 
his every aQtion ; he is too a very handſome man, 
polite, eaſy, genteel, and, although above 
fiſty, yet ſuch is the elegant um rum dignitate 
he enjoys, as monarch of Citeaux, that he ap- 
peared to me not more than thirty. He invited, 
with the prior, half a dozen of his ſubjects to 
dine at his table with his Engliſh gueſts=———in 

all we' made the number of the Muſes, with 
Apollo at our head. If brilliant wit flows from 
ſparkling wine ours was of the pureſt water. The 
ſympoſium Dei, as deſcribed by the antient poets, 
was rather a boiſterous club the ſympoſrum Dei 
at Citeaux was * the feaſt of reaſon and the flow 
of foul 1” 


This monaſtery was folded! 157 a Duke of 
Burgundy. The Abbe walks next to the Prince 


of Conde in -proceffions, and is deemed the ſe- 


cond man, with reſpett to rank, in the duche. 
His revenues, about 5ooot. a year, an enor- 
tions fam in this country, ariſe principally from 
the exquifite wines made upon the lands conti- 
' guous to and belonging to the convent=—Be- | 
fides white, he gave vs nine different kinds of red 

Burgundy, with each of which Bachus himſelf 
mizht have deigned to purple his mouth! The 
noble Abbe drank moderately, yet ſeeing the 
captain of the guards and the wild American 
ſmack their lips after each glaſs, he had the * 


8 
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py talent of inducing his gueſts to imbibe eheerful- 


ly. His diſcourſe was ſo powdered with Attic falt 
that it excited thirſt. His look was ſo benign, 


fo friendly, he would beg us ſo earneſlly to taſte 
yet another and another glaſs ; he was ſo defi- 
rous that ſuch good judges ſhould give him their 
opinion of the comparative value of his. ſeveral 
kinds of wine : he had fuch an art of exhibiting 
a better and ſtill better bottle, that we were fain 
to oblige our noble hoſk===Potations ſo exquiſite, 
- uniting with our ſenfibility of a reception ſo very 
friendly and polite, heightened our ſpirits and 
ſtimulated our natural defire to pleaſe. We gave 
the Abbe and his brethren a ſketch of the ridicu- 
lous incidents of our travels. We had the hap- 
pineſs to ſee that our attempt to divert the good 
monks was crowned with ſucceſs Their holy 
countenances were lighted up, and their fat fides 
ſhook with laughter They became full of en- 
Joutment, replete with repartee——=Indeed the 
benign air.of the Abbe, the peculiar garb of him 
and his holy brethren, their flaſhes of wit and 
merriment, - contraſting with the. folemn awful 
filence pervading the whole ſcene around us, 
operating upon imaginations fluſtered by moſt 
exquiſite beverage, induced us to conceive that 
we were far above the terreſtial hemiſphere, and 


« Purpures bibimus ore nettar l“ 


Without 


— 
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— Without incurring the imputation of vanity we 
may ſuppoſe. our ſociety was agreeable to theſe 
honeſt 'Bernardines——=Sccluded by the rules of 
their inſtitution from the world, ſeeing little 
*company but thoſe whom curioficy excites to viſit 
them, I know no deſcription of men more ecafily 
| pleaſed, more ſuſceptible of the charms of ſociety 
than monks in general. In the buſy ſcenes of 
life, in the public haunts of men, where almoſt 
every ſource of enjoyment is exhauſted, a weari- 
neſs, a tedium hangs upon the mind, which 
makes it delicate and faſtidious to exceſs, and, 
in a manner, impervious. to agreeable ſenſations 
Wich the man of the world novelty is ex- 
hauſted, with the recluſe every thing is ne 
every little incident therefore becomes an obje& 
- ſtimulating curiofity==—Taſting, as we did, the 
refined pleaſure of pleafing, we were ourſelves 
highly pleaſed We agreed that we never had 
paſſed a more agreeable day. 


Of the monks invited to dine with us there 
was one by birth an Auſtrian——a tall, manly, 
commanding figure! Courage and dignity 
beamed in his countenance—He had more 
the air of a general than of a monk | We ſince 
learned that he was a man of birth; that, in 
early life, he had been a ſoldier had loved, 
but a diſappointment in the moſt tender and irre- 
ſiſtible of all human paſſions had induced him 

Wb to 
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to dedicate the remains of his unhappy life to the 
ſervice of God In this holy aſy lum he endea- 
vours, by meditation, and by acts of beneficence 
love, and charity, to obliterate or ſoothe the 
remembrance of his melancholy lot! I don't 
know how it was, but a certain preſentiment 
that his might one day be my deſtiny, immedi- 
ately gave me a predilection for the nobly unfor- 
tunate Auſtrian | He is now old and infirm, 
and looks as if the grave, the only ſure refuge for 
ſorrows like his, will ſoon cloſe upon him ! He 
had the gout, the Abbe told u I loved the 
good Abbe for the reſpect and attention he paid 
the old man Cheer up, my father, ſaid the 
Abbe, the fit is going off; you will ſoon be out 
of pain; drink cheerfully of this old wine 
good wine is a panacea for the ills of all you Ger- 
mans. Here is to the health of the Empreſs your 
amiable Queen The Engliſh gentlemen 
will pledge you. The Engliſh gentry were 
once knight-errants in the ſervice of your Impe - 
rial miſtreſs. A ſigh that heaved the manly 
breaſt of the noble Auſtrian, and a big tear that 
trembled upon his woe-worn cheek, told us that 
his fickneſs was in his heart, and that he would 
never be out of pain until his pulſe ſhould forget 
to move !=——Yet he drank to the health of his 
royal miſtreis, and taught his countenance to 
wear the ſemblance of joy, leſt ſympathF#for his 


ſuffer- 
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ſufferings might ſhed a gloom over the ſocial cir- 
de. 288 


Aſter coffee the Abbs6 very politely preſſed us 
to take a bed, and ſtay a few days at the convent, 
ſaying he would give us meat for ſupper, which 
we ſhould have had at dinner had he known of 
the honour we intended him He aſked us to 
look at his convent, medal-room, library, &c. 
2. —ccing our predileQion for the ill-fated Auſ- 
trian, he defired him n us. 


The church is beattifyl and ornamented with © 
a great number of pictures, chiefly copies taken 
at Rome of the firſt pieces in that city, ſo cele- 
brated for the merit of its painting The libra- 
ry is well choſen ; the medals neither numerous 
nor intrinſically valuable; they are moſt of them 
in braſ A head of Otho and one of the Em- 
-peror Julius Czfar are much admired In the 
laſt you trace or fancy you trace all the ſingular 
talents of that eminent warrior and ſtateſman in 
the lines of his countenance— While the Auſ- 
trian held the head of Cæſar in his hand he de- 
ſcanted, with an amiable enthuſiaſm, upon the. 
virtues of his roval maſter the reigning Emperor, 
and, by way of felief to the picture, was laviſh 
of his ſatire upon the Pruſſian Frederick lle 
——_— that by our joining this ſanguinary 
ſcoundtel, as he called him, the laſt war, we 
had TIT, bien a contre cœur, his beloved 


miſtreſs 


/ 
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miſtreſs Thereſa into the arms of the French, in 
violation of true policy and of the natural by as of 


the Auſtrians to the Engliſh people: for, ſaid 
he, our habits and our manners are in uniſon 


We love the Engliſh, and our love is 
heightened by our remembrance of and gratitude 
for your generous and powerful protection of our 
young Queen, when a combination of her ene- 
mies made her totter on her throne. . Our alli- 
ance with the inſidious French is not counten- 
anced by our feelings; it is aukward: we are 
too frank, they are too crafty. On the other 
hand, connected with the Engliſh, it is ever 
thus, ſaid the honeſt Auſtrian, eagerly ſnatch- 
ing my hand to his mouth and %ig it. He 
then begged we would cxamine if we had any 
medals, that is Bf Pence, of the Kings and 
Queens of England. It is the greateſt preſent 
you could make me, ſaid he A true Auſ- 
trian infinitely prefers a braſs head of an Engliſh” 
king to a golden ſtatue.of a French monarch | 
The captain of the guards was highly delighted 
with this elegant and fincere eulogium upon his 
country and his ſovereign By the affiſtance 
of his man Frank he had the happineſs to acoom - 
modate our friend with a half ſcore of the medals 
to which he was ſo partial=—Never did he re- 
ceive ſo many thanks for ſo trivial a gift=—The 
old man's heart overflowed at the fight of two 
individuals of a nation he loved [le faid, 

L ſhould 
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ſhould we, as we had given room to hope, viſit 
their convent on our return from Switzerland, 
he would tell us the ſad ſtory of his life 
The lady I adored was a native of your hap- 
py country, ſaid he She is now no morc—— ' 
I have the additional anguiſh to know, that her 
attachment to me precipitated her fate E'er 
I go to my dear Adelaide I will confide to you 
the hiſtory of our loves. Her countrymen 
and her lover ſhall with- tears of ſentiment and 
of pity moiſten her urn! Here the voice of our 
noble friend ſaultered le fighed, ſeemed 
confuſed at betraying a -tenderneſs unſuited to 
his holy garb——He bluſhed, claſped his folded 
hands to his agonizing breaſt, which laboured 
to contain a broken heart! threw a longing, 
fixed look to the heavenly abode of his miſtreſs ! 
eew[hydder'd lJo—_—_—with his ſfuccin&t robe, “ 
candid ty pe of an unſpotted ſoul, he veiled his 
guſhing eye-lids, and abruptly retired ! 


| "Thrice worthy ill-fated mortal! fare thee well | 
could I but ſpeak peace to thy wounded ſpirit 
my worſt fin were done away! Mayeſt thou 
hereafter meet thy beloved Adelaide in a purer 

world, where no croſs accident ſhall break in 
- funder the indiſſoluble bond of 2 55 no cares 
—_—_ your joy! 


e of Citteaux. 
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To recover our tone, we took a walk around 
the offices of the convent. The monks of Cit- 
teaux retain only the rational part of devotion : 
they clog not their way to heaven with uſeleſs 
reſtraintw———— They have for relaxation a ten- 
nis-court, and even a billiard table They are 
lords of many villages and large tracts of land in 
the environs=——"They go a ſhooting, and have 
proper ſporting apparatus for the uſe of their viſt 
tors. They again inſiſted upon our tarrying 
two or three days in their retirement. Having 
an indiſpenfable engagement, we made polite ex- 
caſes to the Abbe, and, promiſing to viſit him on 
our return home, n we rode back to Dijon. 


Abo. 
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Dole, Beſancon. 


WI arrived here a week ago about ſun- 
riſe, two days after I laſt wrote, we left Dijon, 
which, from the ſweetneſs of the air and luxu- 
nancy of its viands, ſome call the Capua of 
France we too found it a Capua alluring us 
into the fault for which Hannibal is fo highly 
cenſured . Wc had enervated ourſelves by 
loitering too long, and taſting too freely the lux- 
uries preſented by our amiable countrymen, tem- 

rary refidents of Dijon. We had loſt much 
Mow our enthuſiaſm, and walking was not ſo plea- 
fant as in the afternoon we had entered this ele- 
gant town; however, we determined to ſhake 
off a languor ſo unmanly, and to, perſevere in 
our ambulating ſcheme——we ſtopped to break- 
faſt at the hamlet of Genlis, and then puſhing 
on with ardour, paſſed through Auxonne, a little 
—— town, determining not to halt until we 


arrived 


1 
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arrived at Dole. Juſt as we ſaw ay extenſive 
plain open upon us, we were overtaken by the 
moſt dreadful ſtorm of rain, hail, and thunder 
I ever faw in an European country e were 
in a moment wet to the ſkin=——The fall of rain 
continued the whole day, — t was ſo pitchy 
dark that we had not the conſolation to ſee each 
other; but when a flaſh of lightning gleaming 
along the plain, ſhewed to each the ſleek coun- 
tenance of his friend e trudged on gloomy 
and unfocial=——the Capain of the guards, ever 
and anon ejaculating a few French oaths as the 
hail beat upon his indignant phiz the Ameri- 
can, penſive and reſigned, educated in the ſchool 
of adverfity, enured to patience and long · ſuffer- 
ing, followed the footſteps of his friend, inly mu- 
fing, ruminating on the chequered ſcenes of his 
life, and cluding the weariſomeneſs of the march, 

by comparing the lowering of the ſky to the 
frown on your brow, the flaſhing of lightning to 
the blaze of your eyes. uſt as we deſcrĩed 
the town of Dole the ſtorm paſſed away. 
The declining ſun faintly glimmering upon the 


tops of the houſes, and bluſhing upon the ſweet- 


river Doube, whoſe waves waſhed a vaſt meadow 
lying before the town, exhibited Dole and its en- 
virons in a beautiful light. lt was a ſweet pic- 
tureſque ſcene, not wild like the rocky landſcapes 
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of Salvator Roſa, or Pouffin, but'mild, gay, 
and inviting, like the rural views of Titiano. 


Dole was formerly the capital of Franche 
Compte——"The.parliament bas been transferred 
- to Beſancon—— The ſtreets are wide, the houſes 
large and well built There are many remains 
i of Roman greatneſs to be ſeen here; part of an 
n amphitheatre ; near the river, fragments of a moſt 
1 ſuperb palace, and two aqueducts; there are 
alſo veſtiges of ſeveral Roman temples in the en- 
virons of Dole, almoſt hidden by villages, whoſe 
| names are evidently Roman; for inſtance Foue, 
1 and many others fituated along the pent of a 
hill covered with vines, which look upon a de- 
4 licious valley, from its amenity, called the valley 
| of Love. There are two, mineral ſprings at 
| the village of Juue, highly eſteemed: take Dole 
| for all in all, I hardly know a ſpot better adapt- 
ed to the refidence of a man who pants not af- 
ter the gew-gaw of life, and is content with fim- 
ple, yet elegant filvan ſcenes. At the moment 
we arrived, Dole and its environs had few 
charms for us; we were ſhivering with cold, and 
dripping with the remains of the hail ſtorm ; of 
courſe a good fire, generous wine, and an ele- 
gant ſupper would have, been more welcome than 
C A, partie quarrte with princeſſes of Circaſſian 
bdodieauty, in the inchanting gardens of Alcinous 3 
4 our firſt object therefore was the beſt inn in the 
1 town 5 
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town; but how to make a handſome entre was 
the difficulty. Inn-keepers have no predilection 
for peripatetic philoſophers: add to this, we were 
wet and overwhelmed with ditt and mud; our 
appearance was rather piteous or groteſque t han 
brilliant and pre poſſeſſing. To be ſure the coup 
d' il we exhibited was not at all prevenant. The 
captain ordered me in front, obſerving that an 
old green ſattin riding waiſtcoat, laced with gold, 
- that I had on, might peradventure plead for us. 
I threw open my Engliſh frock to make the moſt 
of my plea; I ſpoke in a commanding ſurly 
tone, becauſe humility, eſpecially on foot, in 
all civilized countries, excites ſuſpicion : happily 
for us, as we entered the door of the hotel, a ru- 
bicund capuchin demanded guelgnes fors for the 
love of God! we lad luckily the day before unit- 
ed in one purſe the remains of our big. 
 firong box. I was the then purſe-bearer- 
pulled out, with a careleſs air, all our riches, 
and threw the fat monk a twelve ſous piece; 
ſome precious few pieces of gold gave a rich re- 
lief to the large French crowns with which the 
purſe was filled; the landlady's daughter, a 
plump, handſome, buxom huſſey, tall as a gre- 
nadier, leering her jetty eye obliquely at the 
precious metal, ſmiled benignly, and immedi- 
ately opened the beſt room in the houſe. Hav- 
ing no led ſhirts, we hinted ſomething about ex- 
peQing a ſervant with our bag Mademoi- 

L 4 ſclle, 
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moiſelle, with true French eaſe and politeneſs, 
offered us a couple of her ſhifts by way of ſuc- 
cedaneum; in our predicament, the offer was 
reſpeQable; ſhe brought in her ſhifts and a pair 
of petticoats in lieu of ſmall cloaths; ſhe equip- 
ped Seymour with a taſty filk poloneſe, and me 
with a degagee morning dreſs, or diſbabillte of a. 
faſhionable griſette; ſhe dreſſed us herſelf, and 
ſeemed mightily pleaſed with the metamorphoſe 
of her hands, faying, Men Dieu! guelle dommage 
guil ſoit le Careme, car voila de tres beaux maſques 
——— Thus transformed, we fat down to ſupper 
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lo complete the number of the graces, we 


inſiſted that Mademoiſelle ſhould ſet at the head 


of the table A French woman never lets ſlip 


an opportunity of diſplaying all her accompliſh - 
ments, @ ſe faire valoir=——ſhe hinted ſhe could 
fing; her voice, though not powerful, was 
mellow——ſhe ſang chanſons 4 boire, der cbanſo- 
nettes tendres, and aided by a bottle of old wine, 
ſoon diſhpated all remembrance of the ſtorm. 


We flept with Mademoiſelle 's ſhifts, 
and in the morning exchanged them for our 


ſhirts. About twelve o'clock we quitted Dole, 
- marching on for Beſancon, with a pleaſant hilly 
country on our left, the. valley of Love and 


We dined at 


the river Doube on our right 


St. V. and were overtaken about ſun-ſet by the 
diligence and our man Frank. Beſancon, be- 
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ing a garriſon town, we were apprehenſive the 

gates might me ſhut upon us, we therefore got 
into the diligence, and under covert of the night 
arrived here. 


ADIEV. 
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BsANx cox, now the capital of the 
Comte of Burgundy, called Franche Comts, 


lies in a vale ſurrounded by hills ſo gigantic, 


that they rather deſerve the appellation of moun- 
tains; it is ſituated upon the river Doube, which 
divides the town into two unequal parts, the 
largeſt of which forms a peninſula, waſhed by 
the river; this peninſula is cloſed by a high 
mountain, on which they have built a ſtrong ci- 
tadelle. The citadelle ftands upon a rock, and 


commands the whole town, but is itſelf com- 


manded by the Chadan, a mountain, where for- 
merly ſacrifices were made in honour of Di- 
ana. 


Many monuments remain, evincing Beſancon 
to be one of the moſt ancient towns in Europe ; 
on the mountain, facred to the goddeſs Diana, 
you ſee the remains of a pantheon, now called 
tes Collonnes; the remains of an acqueduct; the 


following names of places at Beſancon are evi- 


dently 
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dently Roman, as Chamars, ( Campus Martis) 
Chamuſe ( Campus Muſarum) Chailla ( Campus Lu- 
ne, Cc.) On the foot of the mountain on which 
the citadelle now ſtands, Julius Cæſar cut a hole 
above forty feet through the ſolid rock; this ſerves 


at preſent for one of the principal gates of the 


town; through this paſſage his victorious legions 
entered and took the city from the Gauls; an in- 
ſcription of this event is now placed on the 


gate. 


The ftreets of Beſancon are handſome, 
ſtraight, and very ſpacious. The houſes are 
built with fine ſtone, and in a commodious ſtyle. 
There are ſeveral ſquares: that of Battan is or- 
namented by a fountain, which gives its water 
through a figure of Bacchus. The town houſe 
is a large building, of four wings, which form 
a ſquare court. On the Caſcade you ſee a brazen 
ſtatue of the emperor Charles the . fifth, who in 
one hand holds a globe, in the other a fword, 
with theſe words, Plut à Dieu! expreſſive of his 
ſuppoſed thirſt for univerſal empire. The Impe- 
rial cagle riſes, diſplaying his wings over a large 
baſon, ſpouting water through his beak. 


The governor's palace is well arranged. A 
fountain before it is embelliſhed by the ſtatue of a 
woman : ſhe is in a ſitting poſture, and diſpenſes 
her water by means of apertures/artfully wrought 
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in two little globes emboſſed upon her boſom. 
Beſancon, it ſeems, is ſultry during the ſummer: 


the inhabitants therefore flock to fountains, 


and, by the above exhibition, ſeems deſirous of 
indulging two ſenſcs at the ſame time. 


The parliament was transferred in 1676 from 
Dole to this town; ſo was the univerſity in 
1691. The grand hoſpital of Beſancon, of the- 
order of the Holy Ghoſt, of Montpellier, is a no- 
ble and magnificent building. A Mon/. de 
Vacht, a very amiable man, our acquaintance, 
is principal phy ſician to this hoſpital. He has 
carried us to ſee it. The interior diſpoſition is 
admirable: the utmoſt neatneſs and regularity is 
obſerved. I taſted their broth, which was excel- 
lent. I faw large quantities of fine mutton and 


veal hauging in their kitchen. The ſick are at- 


tended by a number of nuns. They are array- 
ed in a very modeſt and becoming ſtyle: a 
French grey robe with a large, ſnowy, fine, white 
linen veil, fitting like a cloſe cap their heads, and 


flowing negligently upon their necks and ſhoul- 
ders. They are many of them very handſome. 


The ſimplicity of their dreſs gives a zeſt to their 
charms. Under the auſpices of our agreeable 


little friend de Vache we often ſtroll to the hoſ- 
pital which is infinitely neater than many ball- 


rooms I have ſeen, to converſe with theſe amia- 
ble nuns, and partake of their refreſhment of 
coffe and ſweetmeats. The refined ſenſe and 


elegant 
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elegant manners we diſcovered in many of them 
excited at once our admiration and pity Ad- 
miration, that ſenſe and elegance ſhould abide 
with the recluſe inhabitants of an hoſpital ; pity, 
that women ſo happily moulded by nature to top 
their parts in the moſt tender ſcenes of connu- 
bial bliſs, ſhould, by a barbarous law, be deſ- 
tined to converſe with man only in his fallen 
ſtate | - 


Beſancon, hanging upon the Swiſs frontier, 
is ſtrongly fortified, and has generally a garriſon 
from fix to ten thouſand men. A regiment of 
dragoons, one of Artillery, two of Swiſs, aad 
the regiment du Roi, of four battalions are now 
here. The world cannot produce a finer regi- 
ment of infantry than the regiment du Roi. It 
may indeed be ſtyled rather a moving military 
academy than a ſimple body of ſoldiers. Beſides 
their colonel, the King, it has two other colonels, 
whoſe pay, I am told, is much larger than that 
of the colonels of other regiments, becauſe they 
are preſumed to preſide over, not only the mili- 
tary diſcipline of the regiment, but the morals 
and polite improvement of the numerous noble 
youth attached to it. Numbers of whom 
ſerve ſor ſome years in this regiment without 
pay. They have a riding and a mathematical 
maſter attending the regiment. The reaſon 
why ſo many more young noblemen and youth - 
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of diſtinction ſerve than are conſiſtent with the 


proper number of officers neceſſary for each com- 
pany ariſes, T am tald, from certain privileges 
which-two years ſcrving in this regiment confer 
upon them, under cover of which they may, in 
ſome meaſure, anticipate their years, and puſh 
the natural intereſt lowing from their high birth. 
Through the politeneſs of my friend of the 
guards, whoſe coat, independent of his amiable 
manners, is a ſufficient introduQion to all the 
European military, I am acquainted with moſt 
of them. They are men of finiſhed breeding; 
many of them Knights of Malta, who conſe- 
quently have travelled, and are generally men 
of obſervation. We were this morning upon the 

parade, and had the honour to be introduced to 
the commandant Monſ. le Marquis d'Entragues, 
and to the governor Monſ. le Marquis de Saint Si- 
mond fen of high birth and poliſhed man- 


ners. Than the former, I think, I never ſaw a 


perſon who had more the air ofa man of faſhion. 


He is about forty, a batchelor; very handſome, 


a modeſt Frenchman, an addreſs, elegance 
blended with caſe. He was, it ſeems, a very 
great favourite of the late King of France, and 
always made one of his private whiſt parties, of 
which game Louis Quinze was very fond. 


The parade is at the entrance of the Chamars, 


which is the principal rural beauty of Beſancon. 
+I believe no fortified town can boaſt a more fil- 
| van 
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van ſcene. It is an inchanting promenade, fill- 
ed with beautiful walks, and planted with noble 
trees, in imitation of the Elyfian fields terminat- 
ing the Tuilleries at Paris. The mall ſingular- 
ly pleaſes me: on one fide you have the whole 
garden of Chamars, on the other the trees waving 
over the verdant margin of the ramparts, which 
partly ſhade the river Doube from the eye of the 
ſpectator. The view from this walk is again 
bounded on the other ſide of the river by the 
Chadan, one of the moſt gigantic mountains in 
the. world, whoſe tremendous head threatens to 
fall upon the beau monde walking in this alley. 
This awful coup dci fills the mind with a ſpecies 
of fear, inſpiring rather penſive than unpleaſant 
ideas. From this mountain, Louis the Magni- 
ficent, or, as the the French will have it, Louis 
le Grand, attacked and carried the town ; and 
is ſaid to have had a herſe ſhot under him. 
But let me retire from the oſtentatious Louis, 
fo purſue my ramble in this delicious mall. The 
zephyrs unceaſingly flap their downy wings, and 
the birds for ever fing in the impending ſprays of 
the loity oaks nodding oer the paſſing flood. The 
ſweet view of the Elyfian fields on your left, con- 
traſted with the awful mountain on the right of 
the river, which, well nigh hid from the fight, 

daſhes along its rocky ſhore, its diſtant marmurs 
fimulating the fighs of unhappy lovers, combines 
a pleaſing, melancholy, bewitching ſcene. = 
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belle Marquiſe de St Simond tells me, there is a 

tradition, that the water of this filver ſtream 
poſſeſſes virtues fimilar to thoſe aſeribed by the 
antients to the Leucadian Lake; accordingly, 
if a ſwain finds all cfforts fruitleſs, if he finds that 
the lady is neither moved by oaths or vows ; is 
deaf to the Syren voice of flattery, he has re- 
courſe to this dernier reſort. Previouſly taking 
leave of his relations and friends, he plunges in, 
and generally drinks death, or oblivion to his 
love in the benign waters of the Doube. This 
experiment is, it ſeems, ſo common, that a lo- 
ver's leap here is as little attended to, by- the 
mall, as a duel fought by Iriſhmen at Lucas' 
Coffce-houſe in Dublin is regarded by the ſpec- 
tators. I ſaw a well-dreſt petit maitre plunge in 
the other day. I was running to his affiſtance, 
when I was ſtopt by a Knight of Malta, with 
whom I was walking e dur, derangez pas, 
Meonjeexr, dit. nefl gu amoureux tranſs 
qu” apparemment r la vertu 45 


* 4 


When the filver moon, gleaming through the 

rich foliage of the trees, darts her pale beams 
along the mountain ſacred to the goddeſs of inno- 
cence, and kiſſes the paſſing ſtream, here I de- 


lüght to ramble——here I endeavour to pervade 
the future volume of my life here I antici- 


me the plealures and the pains which you and 
| fate 
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fate doom me to ſuſſer and, ſhrinking from 
the chain of my gloomy ideas, I ſometimes have 
caught myſelf in the deſponding attitude of the 
ill-requited Sappho ; I hear myſelf repeating her 
ſweet invocation previous to her fall : 


ve gentle gales | beneath my body blow, 

© And ſoftly lay me on the waves below: 

* And thou, kind Love | my finking limbs ſuſtain, 

« Spread thy ſoft wings and waft me o'er the main, 
© Nor let a lover's death the guiltleſs flood profane. 


But hitherto I recoil from the unmanly action: 
ſor, though my malady tinges my whole liſe with 
fhades of ſorrow, yet cannot I wiſh a cure. 


FAREWELL. 


4 


LETTER 
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The Holy Handkerchief. 


W dined yeſterday with that amiable no- 
bleman, the Marquis d Entraguet. there were 
about fiſty cover the repaſt ſumptuous to ex- 
cels ; the wines delicate; the Marquis ordered 
to be ſat before Seymour and myſelf a couple of 
bottles of claret of a hogſhead that had travelled 
to Pondicherry in the eaſt, repoſed one twelve- 
moath in the cellar of the ill-fated Gaunt de Lally, 
thence wandering to the weſt, had received its 
utmoſt amelioration at Martinics, under the au- 
ſpices of that accompliſhed” ſoldier and elegant 

gentleman, the Marquis de la Bouille. The com- 
mandant politely obſerved, © I always recolle& 
with pleaſure and with pride, the intimacy and 
friendſhip I have taſted with my Lord Clare and 
ſeveral other noblemen, your countrymen ; I 
recolle& their predileQion for claret, and I was 
charmed to be informed by my butler this morn- 
ing, that I had ſtill a few choice bottles to ſet 


ale before 


1 
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before my "Engliſh friends.” Partial to all 
Engliſhmen, and, of courſe, to their preju- 
dices, I am willing to allow, t hat of all bereſies 
from ſound or/bodox burgundy, the claret bereſy is 
the leaſt damnable, yet, well aware of the dan- 
gerous tendency of a// heterodox opinions, I fip it 
with the moſt pious caution. I imbibed a few glaſ- 
ſes, as a decent retort courteous to the Marquis” 
elegant compliment, and for the remainder of the 
afternoon, devoted myſelf to pure worſhip at the 
burgundy ſhrine. , The commandant's burgundy 
was the more pleaſing to me, as it convinced me 
J was a connoiſſeur ; upon taſting it, 1 ſaid, I 
thought it had the ſame flavor with a bottle given 
to us by the Abbe of Citteaux— the Marquis 
' replied, that he had purchaſed it from that con- 
vent. We had at dinner, the Governor, /e Mar- 
quis de St. Simond, the Iatendant, and about for- 
ty officers and gentlemen of diſtinction. Amongſt 
a variety of topics, the converſation rolled upon 
the approaching ceremony of St. Suaire, which 
a Knight of Malta recommended to our obſerva- 
tion, as the moſt curious religious pageant exhi- 
bited in any catholic country; we are juſt re- 
turned from this exhibition. St. Suarre is the ho- 
ly handkerchief with which Chriſt wiped his face 
during his ſufferings upon the croſs. There is 
only one moiety of this precious handkerchief at 
Benſancon, the remainder is at Rom. Voltaire 
ſays, that when the town was taken * 
| t 
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the Fourteenth, the only article of capitulation 
mfifted upon by the inhabitants was, that their 
conqueror ſhould not remove from Benſancon the 
holy handkerchief, and, as Lewis was more of 
the politician than the ſaint, he readily GOES 


to this article. 


St. Suaire has the marvellous power of driving 
out devils; at Benſancon it is ſaid to be ſingu- 
larly efficacious in its power of curing /es femmes 
poſſedies 35 this being the caſe, what a pity we 
have not a fragment of the holy handkerchief in 
every country of the univerſe ; for where is the 
country in which a curious obſerver may not dif- 
Cover ladies poſſeſſed of the devil? 


Se. Snare is ſhewn twice a year, Eaſter and 
Whitſun-Monday, - from the gallery belonging 
to the church of St. John, by the Archbiſhop we 
Belancon, who is alſo prince of the empire. — 


The church of St. John lies at the foot of a pro- 
<Jigions mountain; the gallery from which the 
holy handkerchief is exhibited, looks upon the 
fide of this mountain; which, by eight o'clock 
in the morning, was covered with ſpectators, a. 
ſembled from all parts of the adjacent country, 
to the number of forty thouſand, to behold this 
fingular phenomenon. The grand ſtreet of Beſan- 
© as IRE, 8 
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fide by ſoldiers, about two thouſand: men under 
arms, to prevent riots, and to add to the pomp 
of the ſcene. All the windows fronting the: ſtreet 
were thrown open, from which were ſuſpended 
rich tapeſtry hangings, paintings, and carpets 3 
on theſe the whole collected beauty of the town 
reclined, arrayed in their holiday cloaths, 
ſtretching out their lovely necks, and flaſhing 
around their ſunny eyes, at once to indulge the 
eyes of their lovers, and to ſatiate their own cu- 
riofity. A coup d ail more pleaſing, more pomp- 
ous, more magnificent, I never ſaw l through 
the hay formed by the ſoldiery, Seymour and I 
advanced up the ſtreet to the ſummit of the hill, 
under the protection of the young officers of the 
regiment du Roi upon duty, who were ordered ” 
advance a detachment to the fide of the hill, 
keep off the mob, who, ſtimulated by dureh, 
crouded around the poſſeſſed. 


There was one perſon only who preſented her- 
ſelf to Saint Suaire a handſome country girl, 
about ſeventeen years of age. The Archbiſhop, 
ſurrounded by his canons, now appeared in the 
gallery, in their blue filk capes, faced with red 
taſſety, the dreſs of the order. The biſhop un- 
ſurled the holy handkerchief,, which yet retained 
the ſpots of blood impreſſed upon it by Jeſus 
Chriſt, while the drums beat, the muſic ſtruck 


up, and awe, reverence, and. cager expectati- 
; on 
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on beamed in the faces of the devout | The offi- 
cers,., Seymour and myſelf, at this moment, . ſur- 
rounded the poſſeſſed damſel; we had therefore 
an oppottunity of obſerving all her manœuvres. 
I had oſten the honour of lifting her up when ſhe. 
was over-horn by the waving to and fro of the 
immenſe multitude. While the holy handker- 
chief was flying, the devil ſeemed ſtrong upon 
her, evineing himſelf by inward groanings of 
the ſpirit, foamings at the mouth, and a thou- 
ſand antic tricks; but as ſoon as the good biſhop 
took in his anti ſatanic'/handkerchief; «the poſſeſ- 
ſed lady remained placid and compolſcd ; ſhe even 
attended to the | fleurets of a young urchin of an 
officer in the king's regiment, the ſon of the 
Duke de Ns; this profane rogue would 
make love to her, tickle her, flatter her; ſhe 
ſeemed to liſten nothing loth to his attentions ; 
would even laugh and totally forget the pat it 
become her to play, until the roll of the drum, 
and the fluttering of Saint Suaire again diſturbed 
the devil within her; ſhe would then reiterate 
her murmurs and groans. Thrice the good 
biſhop with- anxious and diſmayed countenance 
difplayed the holy handkerchief, and thrice he 
retired it without viſible eſſect. The devil ſtill 
poſſeſſed the woman, for ſhe yet attended to the 
blandiſhments of the young officer | the devotees 
were ſcandalized; the biſhop was in a dilemma ; 
thouſands of gaping believers ſtood appalled, fear- 
| ing 
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ing that the tutelar ſaint of Beſancon would no 
more ſhower down his bleſſings upon ſuch miſera- 
ble ſinners | I really myſelf ſympathized with ſuf- 
fering humanity, and thinking that the devil, 
from the contumacy he had recently evinced, 
muſt be partial to the company of the military, I 
was endeavouring to perſuade the young ſoldier 
to retire. I had juſt gained my point, and hear- 
ing a murmur inſinuating, that the preſence of 
heretics muſt have diſguſted the ſaint, Seymour 

-and myſelf were eſcaping with him, when there 
arrived an order from the biſhop to withdraw the 
young girl from the ſpot appropriated to the poſ- 
ſeſſed; for that ſhe was a liar, and neither the 
truth or the devil was in her; for that had ſhe 
been poſſeſſed by a free citizen of hell, the ſa- 
cred handkerchicf would infallibly have made her 
whole. We had obſerved an elderly man who 
appeared indignant at the unſeetnly demeanor of 
the poſſeſſed, puſh through the croud to the 
churchz it ſeems he had informed the biſhop of 
the poor girls inconfiſtent behaviour, ' which in- 
formation induced the above order. This offici- 
ous fellow now came back, reviled bitterly the 
poor maid, and I believe would have aQually 
beat her, had ſhe not been protected by the mili- 
tary. N <4 " oh 


No 
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No other demoniac appearing to claim the in- 
terpoſition of St. Suaire that day, the holy hand- 
kerchief was returned to its place of depoſit, un- 
der the altar of St. John, dedicated to the mother 


of Jeſus, and the croud began to diſperſe. I was 
now well nigh paying dear for my curiofity—in 


. the waving of the immenſe. croud upon the fide of 
the mountain, which is almoſt as ſtcep as a preci- 
pice, I had negligently ſuffered myſelf to be 
joſtled by the multitude, far from the ſphere of 
attraction deſcribed by my military friends. It was 
early in the morning, and I was muffled up in an 
Engliſh ſurtout; thus unknown and unprotected, 
I was endeavouring to ſtem a very heavy column 
of human beings, whoſe weight, aided by their 
inclining poſition, preſſed with great momentum 
upon, me, and thoſe who were contiguous to me 
There was a cluſter of fixed bayonets juſt below 
gliſtening in our eyes, and pointed at our breaſts, 
by way of keeping order, where order was imprac- 

ticable! a poor little prtit-maitre of the lower 
rank, was immediately behind me——his ſtrength 
unequal to mine, could not reſiſt the column, he 
ſlipped by under my arm, and immediately a bay- 
onet, fixed to the fire lock of a grenadier, inſinu- 

ating itſelf into the mouth of the petit- maitra, in · 


duced him to ſwallow three of his fore tecth—— 


© the bayonet in advancing to falute the petit-mai- 
tres mouth, had ſtruck through my ſurtout and 
waiſteoat My indignation at this ſhameful 
diſ- 


6 


diſplay of power, not permitting me to ſee my 
own danger, I peremptorily ordered him to de- 
| fit, aſking him how he dared to puniſh thus eru · 
elly the poor fellow for what he muſt ſee was not 
his own fault? for the hapleſs petit-maitre was a 
mere dwarf, deformed and fickly, and had, 
moreover, a prodigious muff, a lap-dog, and 
a chapeau bras to take care o how then could 
he oppoſe his foible to the forte of the multitude? 
The loud menacing air with which I ſpoke, made 
the grenadier conceive I muſt be un bomne comme ii 
fas. H he hefitated———at that moment my 
friend the Marquis de Fontiney, happening to ſee 
my danger, called out to the grenadier=——ſ{ce- 
ing I had the honour of being known to his offi- 
cer, whom he had wiſhed to pleaſe By this bar- 
barous diſplay of zeal, he inſtancouſly recovered. 
his firelock, and dropped into the clegant atti- 
tude of a preſent, crying, Monſeigneur ! demande 
mille pardons ! Je fuis au deſeſpoir d adoir fait une 
telle mepriſe ! Such was my hatred of the fellow 
for his recent act of unprovoked barbarity, that, 
for the firſt time of my life, the doſe of flattery 
was bitter to my palate. I left him in diſ- 
guſt; but I immediately had the pleaſure of 
ſeeing him arreſted ; haply for him the paſſion 
of vanity had abſorhed all the deadly revenge- 
ful paſſions in the breaſt of the poor petit-martre. 
— We dined with Fautiney that day, ia collec- 
tion after dinner was made to enable the diſcom- 


M fitted 
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fitted beau to purchaſe three teeth and a new 
mufſ upon which the gentle creature inſiſted 
upon their pardoning the grenadier, and made 
me a preſent of his lap-dog he is a perſect 
beauty, and ambitious of the honour of being 


your pet. 


I went home refleQing upon the marvellous 
power of faith, which would make forty thou- 
ſand rational beings believe, not only that a 
piece of cloth the power of exorciſing devils, but 
that the holy handkerchief with which Chriſt, 
under the agonies of the croſs, wiped his face 
near 1800 years ago, ſhould ſeem to ſuffer no 
. from ſuch an immenſe length of time 


It appeared to be a large cotton ſheet, here 
and there clotted with gore, rather than the 
moiety of a handkerchief, unleſs handkerchiefs 
of that day were much larger than thoſe of the 
preſent faſhion—— thought too, that had the 
handkerchief been older, it would have made it 


look more natural. 


I am told that this ceremony, which ſeems to 
be adapted to the dark ages of monkiſh ſway, 
is now kept up, more with a view of being be- 


=  neficial to the city of Beſancon, than from a 


con viction of its healing power over individuals 
pollefſcd of of the devi or two or three days, 
| twice 
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twioe a year, the exhibition collects a 
multitude ; of courſe merchants, milliners, and 
inn-keepers are great friends and believers in the 
virtue of the handkerchief ;. be this as it will, I 
was far from ſuffering the leaſt ſemblance of in · 
credulity to ſettle upon my countenance this 
morning Il was really vexed at the levity of 
the young officer. -- I ever ſhew an outward air of 
reſpe& for the religions ceremonies of all coun- 
tries where I teſide a contrary conduct is at 
once indecent, imprudent, and impolitical==— 
in Catholic countries eſpecially, the goodwill 
and countenance of the church is a great re/ief to 
the character of a traveller At Beſancon I 
have frequent occaſion to evince the tolerating 
turn of my mind— tte inhabitants having 
blended the French with the Spaniſh and impe- 
rial ſaints, proceſſions and religious ſpeQacles 
of all kinds occur frequently=——Hoſts of de vo- 
tees continually line the ſtreets, - and block up the 
paſſage, ſo that I paſs much of my time upon my 
knees on the bare pavement. If I have a quar- 
ter of a mile to walk, on particular ſaints days, 
Lam not certain of arriving in leſs than two 
hours.——Laſt week, being holy week; proceſ- 
fions were innumerable.— One afternoon 1 
had ſallied out, full dreſſed, to pay my devoirs 
to the beautiful Mademorſelles de Ju. a pro- 
—_ crouded the whole ſtreet, St. Vincent. 

u. e | Anxi- 


Beſancon with Mon/reur 
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Anxious to get within. their ſphere of attraQion, 
I attempted ſeveral detours to arrive unnoticed to 
the houſe of their ſather - had well nigh gain» 


ted my point, when, juſt oppoſite to the win- 


dow, I fell in with a column of kneeling devo- 
tees. Such contumacious holineſs appeared 
in their countenances; their knees ſeemed fo 
glued to the pavement,” that 1 ſoon perceived 
the deſile to be impaſſable to retreat was 
equally impracticable I ftood gaping like 
Tantalus with delicious fruit which 1 could not 
taſte, bobbing at my lips; for the two lovely 
fiſters were leaning over the window, contem- 
plating the hoſt and the 'croud.———A -pious old 
lady pulling at the ſkirt of my coat, I had the 
grace to kneel down beſide her, and prayed in 
union with her a full hour; to the no ſmall ſatis- 
faQtion of my fair friends at the window, who 
were highly nnn heretic in a 


nn ſo . 


We live at preſent at the King's Academy at 
de Forno, a Swiſs gen- 
tleman of family, who has been an officer in the 
Count d Artoiss guards, but is now maſter of the 
Koyal Riding Academy here, a genteel place in 
this country He and his lady, a Pariſian, 
are agreeable, polite, and ſenſible they keep 
the firſt company, and have introduced us to 
the principal families in Befancon——an eligible 

Cir- 
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circumſtance, as, not originally intending te 
make a ſtay here, we came with no commen- 
dations. 


AD IE v. 
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L222 TR. a08- 


Numeries and Nuns. 


Bevin paſſed much of my time in 


France with the Church, I ought to be, in ſome 


degree, competent to ſatisfy your curioſity rela- 
tive to Monks and Monaſteries, particularly 


Nunneries. 


In the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, when the hiſ- 
tory of the Apoſtles who had ſealed by their blood 
the truth of their doctrines, was yet recent, a 
few enthuſiaſts, ambitious to emulate the virtues 
and auſterities of theſe ſacred men, taught, that 
works of ſupererogation were eſſential to the 
celeſtial beatitude and deemed a recluſe and 
contemplative life more meritorious than the per- 


formance of the ſocial duties ſtrialy enforced by 


the Divine Legiſlator. Such is the origin of 
theſe religious maſquerades, one of the moſt 
ftriking ſpeQacles exhibited in catholic countries. 


hat oy particular 9 with ſeveral 


r learned 
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learned Abbes, many of whom are communica- 
tive, has given me occaſion to know, that, 
whatever might have been the original principles 
upon which monaſteries were inſtituted, they are, 
in this enlightened age, ſuffered to exiſt merely 
from political and economical motives. * Theſe 
motives apply equally to monaſteries of either 
ſex. At preſent | will treat particularly of Nun- 
neries. A father of a family is happy to find 
a cheap yet honourable proviſion for one of his 
daughter Probably he has many of them. 
The uglieſt is always ſelected for this barbarous 
ſacrifice; becauſe ſhe has the worſt chance of 
getting a livelihood through the channel of ma- 
trimony. If, of two or three, it is unluckily 
difficult to ſelect the moſt ugly; they caſt lots, 
and the fortune of the victim goes to her fiſters, 
or to the eſtabliſhment of the elder brother 
Thus nothing is more erroneous than the vulgar 
notion, that Nunneries are crowded with beauty 
— That there are fine women in convents I 
will not deny, but they are envelloped in a deep 
ſhade of ſurrounding uglineſs. Aſſure yourſelf, 
in this country, monaſtic beauty is ſcarce. ' A 
fine French woman knows her value too well to 
ſubmit to this cruel ſacrifice. If ſhe is not re- 
ſtrained by ſelf-love, her love of juſtice will turn 
ber footſteps from the grate——She' would deem 

ſuch a procedure to be a violation committed 


A443 1 
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againſt the rights of men of taſte, a robbery of 
the polite world l 


There remains, however, yet one paſſion 
which too often illumines a grate with the rays of 
beauty Female jealouſy=——Maiden aunts - 
and old women, of all denominations and of 
every country, who never have and never hope 
to eſſay connubial ecſtacies themſelves, form a 
combination much more dangerous to the rights 
of Love than the family compact of Bourbon will 
ever be to the liberties of Europe. Though 
piouſly hating each other, they cordially con- 
ipire with family pride to daſh from the purple 
and thirſty lips of beauty that myſtic cup of ſelici- 
ty which, alas l they can never taſte. It is but 
too frequent that.the mother, forgetting mater- 
nal love, joins the diabolical conſpirac) For, 
il a handſome woman happens to marry young, 
ber daughters will probably have pretenſions to 
and will be throwing out lures for admiration 
and flattery long e er mamma inclines to with- 
draw ber's. A pretty woman, like the Grand 
Turk, vill bear no rival near the throne. Mo- 
thers, in France, have very extenſive legal 
powers. A jealous woman will uſe her power 
to its utmoſt extent. In this unequal conteſt the 
daughter, unleſs her wit emulates her beauty, 
will be defeated, and be ſurely doomed by her 
enraged and victorious ſoe to exile for liſe 


to, 
© Theſe 
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© Theſe deep walks and awful cetls, | 
Where, heav'aly peafive, contemplation dwells." Porz. 


The father, although he may love his child, 
ſeldom proteſts againſt this arrangement; for 
notwithſtanding it is alſo probable he may cor- 
dially hate his wife, yet, according to French 
immemorial uſage or common matrimonial law, 


he deems it by no means bienſeant to interfere © . 


with his wife in domeſtic details; ſuch interfer- 
ence would be flying in the face of the Gallic fe- 
male Magna Charta. 


In modern times a fine woman is ſeldom im- 
mured but from the above ſelfiſh motive 
Formerly a contrary uſage obtained When 
the minds as well as bodies of the female world 
were under monkiſh undue influence, beauties 
were ſelected for this ſacrifice.= As it is call- 
ed a marriage to God, they preſumed the more 
| beautiſul the bride, the greater the compliment. 
This idea, ſo inſulting to the Supreme, ſeems to 

be borrowed from the Pagans, who deemed a 
ſacrifice eſtimable in the eyes of their gods in pro- 
portion as it was valuable amongſt mortals! 
was this abominable idea that guided the bloody - 
hand of the infernal Grecian prieſt to the palpi- * 
tating boſom of the heaven-born Iphigene! 


"Mg - | Thus, 


N | 
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Thus, anciently, Nunneries were the pri- 
ſons of the moſt lovely of the lovelieſt work of 
creation | That they are not ſo now, had I na 
paſitive information upon the point, I ſhould 
deduce from” this certain ſad . Formerly ſacri- 
legious en{tvements, or raviſhings of women from 
convents, were frequent: they are now very 
rare—— A ſtrong proof this that nunneries actu- 


ally contain but few raviſhing objects ; for what 
*avail bars, bolts, ſtone walls, or iron laws, if 


Love inſpires the attack and * is the reward 


ol victory? 


Monaſtic fimplicity of dreſs, added to that pi- 
ty which their unhappy ſituation excites, pow- 
erſully intereſt the ſpectator, and give reliefe to 
the ſew charms nuns may poſſeſs. We behold 
the ſex, whom nature prompts us to love and 
protect, inhumed in living ſepulchres We feel 
it impracticable to extricate them lt is not 
given us to extend to them any thing but our 
tenderneſs; and to complete our indignation 
againſt the tyrannical law to which they are 
martyrs, our imagination fondly paints the ob- 
jects of our poignant regret in beauty's faſcinat- 
mg form! Thus, whatever may be the intrinſic 
Sib merit of nuns, they are always viewed 
with partial eyes; they always excite pints | 
blended with melancholy ſenſenſations. 


Volup- 
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Voluptuaries look up with envy to the poſt of 
monaſtic confeſſor=——"This is one, among the 
numerous caſes, in which we find our puniſh- 
ment in the gratification of our wiſnes.. It 
may be preſumed, that where a number of fe- 
males are immured together, who have little oc- 
cupation but to pray, ſleep and confeſs, there 
will be great indentity and infipidity in their 
confeſhons. Their idleneſs will be fruitful of 
imaginary crimes; their ennu/, flowing from a 
natural impatience of unjuſt reſtraint, will give 
acidity to their tempers; they will be continu- 
ally teizing their holy guides with vain ſcruples 
and ridiculous chimeras. A confeſſor of a cer- 
tain nunnery here is of my acquaintance; he is 
old, yet a chearful, agreeable companion; he 
has himſelf confeſſed to me, thar, eſpecially af- 
ter a certain age, the confeſſion of nuns is, to a 
man, a fatiguing buſineſ C' un vilain metier,. 
Meonjicur, quoth the honeſt monk, aſter I have 
. rendered him communicative by the mediation 
of a ſecond bottle of Burgundy. At Ste Quin- 
tin I knew a monk of a monaſtery at Soiffons ; 
he is however a native of St. Quintin=——all 
his relations lived there, and his wiſh was to re- 
fide among them e told me, that he might 
ſojourn in his native place, if he would under- 
take the department of confefſor to the convent 
of Fervaque, or, as it is called, Ze convent de rich- 
es * was young, muſcular and rubi- 

cw 
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cud; and, while I envied him the promotion, I 
was not a little ſurprized at his refuſal; but he 
told me, he would ſooner ſuffer perpetual baniſh- 
ment-from his kindred and friends than ſubmit to 
a drudgery more intolerable than the labours of 
— 


AD1gu. 


LETTER 
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LET TER X00” 


Nuns and Nunneries, in continuation. 


C ERTAINLY the ſequeſtered fituation 
of Nuns muſt produce many little foibles that 
will render them irkſome and faſtidious to each 
other and to their ſpiritual guide Vet, aban- 
doned by ſociety, left to themſelves alone, and 
at liberty to meditate e en to madneſs upon the 
ſanguinary law under which they groan, who 
does not marvel, that their failings are ſo trivial, 
their virtues ſo exemplary ! - Who does not loſe 
the memory of their faults in the recollection of 


their ſufferings f 


I cannot paſs one of theſe monuments of bi- 
gotry, of ſamily pride and feminme reſentment, 
without ſeeling my breaſt ſwell with indignation 
and pity! The very walls ſeem to groan, re- 
echoing the fighs of agonizing humanity ! be- 
yond the bourne of thoſe walls they cannot paſs! 
Here they muſt languiſh and wither, like 

tender 
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tender flowers expoſed to the meridian ſun- 
beams! The pale, wan viſage of theſe inter- 
eſting victims is leſs imputable to abſtinence than 
to the blighting power of paſſions to which all 
human beings, all creation's children, for god- 
like purpoſes, are liable Paſſions which rage 
more violent becauſe they are concentered, and 
have no external object to diffipate them! Thus 
a cruel and premature death mines them 
Like birds in a cage they beat their wings; and 
ſtruggle for emancipation But, can I utter it 
without indignation ! it is too late; eternal de- 
crees ſever them from ſccicty! In vain do they 
implore humanity and the laws——the laws are 
deaf to their cries, regard them as dead, and 
abandon them to their fate the moment thoſe 
dire vows are pronounced which an age of re- 
pentance cannot recall The only confolation that 
remains to them is a melancholy conſolation in- 
deed, from which the moſt manly heart recoils 
with horror ! It is to groan in filence ; it is daily to 
retire, and bathe with tears, ſtreaming from the 
heart, the ſhrowds enveloped in which their bo- 
dics ſhall repoſe. 1 


To a juſt God n it be ſup- 
poſed, that a Supreme of infinite benevolence 


can delight in the perpetual impriſonment of his 
innocent creatures! can be pleaſed to behold the 
= 8 work of his hand, which he created ** free 
And 


a — 
. 
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and gay as air,” deprived almoſt of the ſun-ſhine 
and the day! interdicted, by an iwpious decree, 
the ſoft endearments, the tender charities, the 
delicious ſenſations flowing from the various con- 
neQions of ſocial life! At an inſtitution fo in- 
human, ſo. unnatural, ſo repugnant to the 
grand end for which woman was created, I am 
aſtoniſhed all Europe does not revolt, ſor the 
Europeans. boaſt they are a philoſophic People: 
Were I a prince, far from tolerating it 

it in in my own domains, I would carry fire and 
ſword into the, dominions of my _ neighbours, 
animated with the laudable tho' fingular ambiti- 
on of unrivetting the chains by which humanity 
is wounded. I would open wide the doors of 
all convents, all ſpiritual priſons of all orders 
and denominations, and I would marry the males 
of the one to the females of the other. An- 
gelic ſufferers.) ſweet bleeding daughters of hu- 
manity ! from my ſoul I pity you! and could 
my faint repreſentation of feelings unſpeakably 
indignant, be the humble means of baniſhing 
tears from thine eyes and fighs from thy 8 
I ſhould, while I forget my own misfortunes, 
taſte, by anticipation, celeſtial beatitude ! 


+ © 1 chitthk 
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F think there might be a laudable imitation of 
monaſteries. There are misfortunes incident to 
humanity, the unhappineſs reſulcing from which 
religion and philoſophy may palliate, but can 
never totally ſubdue There are ſtrokes to 
which ſenſihility is liable not to be parried or ob- 
literated by philoſophy——There are woes that 
76 fleſh is heir to,” not to be waſhed away an age 
of tears] Mighty ſorrows enervate and relax 
the ſou!, rendering aſl ſocial pleafures faſtidious. 
—— The mind for years fixed to the painful con- 
templation of # fingle object can ſeldom be fo 
eſtranged from it as to be made again fulceptibte 
of the little duties and proprietics requiſite to 
thoſe who would pleaſe, while they mingle with 
the gay and buſy would! To theſe hapleſs be. 
ings, of either ſex, I would open an aſylum 
heir wocs would be a tax upon ſociety—— 
Here they might pour them in the boſoms of fel- 
low ſufferer Here they might taſte the only 
comfort left them to hope The pleafure of 
receiving and giving conſdlation and pity for 
wounds to ſenſibility not be healed! | 


But as it is devoutly to be wiſhed, that griefs, 
of a magnitude ſo painful, are ſeldom the lot of 
- humanity, I would have the number of theſe. 
aſylums very limited None ſhould be admitted 
ho were not of that age when the law deems 

them 
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them competent to judge for themſel ves... 
Thoſe who were admitted ſhould alwayr be at 
liberty, at certain ſtated periods, to quit the reirees 
and mingle again with the world. 


Travellers, eſpecially proteſtants, are apt to 
devour with eager cars, apd to dwell with an air 
of triumph upon the various anecdotes ſeminated 
reſpecting monaſtic incontinence For my part, 
believe that, in general, theſe tales are rather 
the offsſpring of malignity than of truth——lt 
is very difficult to penetrate the interior of con- 
vents. Where certainty is precluded the mind 
muſt have recourſe to conjecture, and I ſhall ſup- 
poſe the various incentives to devotion, the 
filence and the aweful gloom which reign over 
monaſtic abodes would have a tendency to eſ- 
trange the mind from vice and diſpoſe it to the 
contemplation of practice and picty———That 
diſorders do ſometimes ariſe there can be little 

doubt, I preſume prieſts and monks are but men 

lt is not probable, that a ſable habit, a 
band, and a tonſured head have the magic pow- 
er to regenerate a human being Where 
monks are the only male kind admitted to the 
toilettes of women, whoſe reſtrained fituation 
muſt give a ſtimulus to their tender paſſions, an 
electrical ſhock, from the genius of Love, fwim» 
* the eyes of the fair nun, may baniſh, for 
a mo- 
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« moment, the genius of religion, and the monk 
may recolle& his manhood: for laws laue an inter- 
mitting ſway, but natare it a power always aflive, 
. akways watchful, always eager to ſeize ber rights. 
When this critical minute does arrive, I blame 
neither the monk nor the frail devotee, but point 
my. juſt indignation at the framers of laws abro- 
gating the firſt, the divine, univerſal law of nature 
8 | 


Pardon me, if an air of melancholy pervades 
this letter To a mind given to reflection the ſub- 
jeR preſents not gay idea I cannot write in 
a careleſs, diſengaged manner upon this inſtance 
of tyranny inflicted upon the ſex, from which 
flowed all my former happineſs; from which J 
have a pre-ſentiment that I cannot conquer, all 
1 fupure forrows may be derived. | 


FAREWELL. 


ms 5 


Never, ſor à moment, forget that you are the 
bright, though cold northern ſtar, on Which I 
gaze, by which I ſhape my adventurous courſe ; 
ear in mind that my hopes of retribution 
are as juſt as they are pure and difintereſted.m— 


Bi your firmneſs. emulate your beau/y, "at 
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I ſhall. have letters of... recal to my lawful prin- 


ceſs. You know to what ineffable bliſs 1 
am to look up, if, two long years a Wanderer, 
I ſhall confeſs you the female non-parcil.! my 
probation draws to a period, my hour-glaſs of pa- 
tience and ſelf-denial is almoſt run “l am like 
the dove envoy from the ark of Noah I can 
find no place of reſt for my foot, no quietus for 
my agonizing ſoul, no country, however pro- 
ductive of brilliant fofjils, which can boaſt a 
load-flone, that may, for a moment, attract my 
ardent fixed gaze from, the ſuperior magneti/m, 
blazing in the blue eyes of——a charming nymph 
of the Thames I have reconnoitred' palpitating 
beauty of every ſpecies, of every tint, of cvery _ 
clime———] riſe pure and conſtant from the celef-· 
tial ordea. and now — n ſavant Connoiſſeur 
et preux Chevalier. I throw my gage——l will 
ſhiver a lance in the teeth of the moſt yalorous 
knight, erring by land or water, and hurl him 
to his native country, the Antipodes of Taſte,” 
who raſhly refuſes to recognize you the fimi- 
lar Phenix of your ſex, from whoſe aſhes no 
fimilar Phenix ſhall ever ariſe. ——-Conſcious 
of the ſtrength of my arm and of my courage, 
becauſe conſcious that my cauſe is juſt, my good 
angel tells me, I ſhall ſurely conquer. when 
toaded with the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed I prof- 
trate myſelf with becoming humility, a ſup- 

$444 Plant 
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liant at your feet. 
ate ful. — 


* 


- Fo may God guide all your footſteps and bleſs 
All your days. 
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To 4 Noble Lord—whoſe genius is informed by the 
Spirit, and whoſe title is expreſſed by letters, 
the ſacred Number of the Nine. 


LS T. TOR i 


Beſancon. 


L AS T week I had the honour of anſwer- 
ing your Lordſhip's letter of February, which I 
received at Dijon, while we halted there to re- 
cover ourſelves from the fatigues of a forced 
march from the ſea to that place. ſent my 
letter by a Mr. Jackſon, an Iriſh gentleman of fa- 
mily and infinite merit, with whom we commenc- 
ed an acquaintance during our ſhort refidence at 
Dijon—Having finiſhed his travels, he was re- 
turning to his native country, and was upon the 
wing yu 1 leſt the n capital of Burgun- 


dy 
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dy then did myſelf the honour to return 
your lordſhip every acknowledgment in my pow- 
et for the politeneſs of your oſſer lt is like- 
ly that the above letter is received but as it is 
poſſible that the  agrimens of Paris, ſeducing 
Mr Jackſon, may have induced him to procraſ- 
tinate his journey to London, I will in the 
poſtſcript of this letter, repeat that part of the 
former, relative to the buſineſs your Lordſhip 
mentioned 


When you deſire a ſketch of the perſons, man- 
ners, habits, commercial genius and military 
uſages of the French nation, a deſire flowing 
from politeneſs, not real want of information, 
you impoſe a weight much too heavy for my 
ſnoulders I feel that my humble talents are 
incompetent to ſuch ſubjeAs——befides theſe 
details have been copiouſly deſcanted upon by 
able pens. Upon a topic on which ſo much has 
been ſaid, it becomes me to fay little: however, 
as it is my wiſh rather to oblige than to ſhine, 
I may hazard occafionally, a few of my ideas 

upon theſe points; yet I ſhall hope that your 
lordſhip may receive my letters, when, with 
brows unclouded and totally exempt from the 
weight of your ſerious affairs, you are in your 
'night-gown and flippers, relaxing with your 
chaplain over a bottle of French wine. 


before 


29 


- 
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I before hinted our method of travelling 


11 may be thought fatiguing for gentlemen, yet 


giving us the opportunity of inveſtigating com- 
mon as well as high life, the diſadvantages inci- 
dent to it were more than compenſated.——Moft 
other Engliſh travellers ſet off and continue in 
the ſtrait line marked out by their fortune or rank _ 
in life we, while with our fimple Engliſh 
frocks and oaken ſticks, we trudged cheartully 
on, taſting every curioſity incident to devious 
roads, exploring every little hamlet, and con- 
verſing, upon a footing of equality, with each 
artleſs village maid, had always in our pockets 
commendations to perſons of condition in every 


great town where we propoſed to halt We 


had too a ſervant with a convoy of faſhionable 
habiliments adapted to the external appearance 


of gentlemen—conſequently, from the humble 


guiſe of vagrant philoſophers, from the compa- 
nions of friars, miileners, mantua-makers, ſtrol- 
ling players, hinds, and rural nymphs, we 
would ſuddenly be transformed to petits-marires 
du dernier ton, and find ourſelves waited, as if 
by enchantment, tothe toilette, or at the feet of 
Madame la Comteſſe or Madame la Marquiſe, 


_ aſtoniſhing by the recital of our ſurprizing adven- 


tures, her brilliant circle : a tranſition at once 


ſtrikirig, agreeable and uſeful——Nor is there 


danger attending the metamorphoſe, for, be 
you where you will, the French are too bienſeant 
4” to 
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to aſłk how you came there nor if they knew, 
would they leſs ambition your ſociety ; for walk- 
ing in this country, by no means lets a man down 
as it does in England——accordingly, many 
French gentlemen, particularly officers. who 
have more curioſity than money, adopt the prac- 
tice. We have now tried it from the North of 
France to the Confines of Switzerland, and we 
find it gives ſuch a variety of acceſs, and of courſe 
fuch inlets to knowledge, that while we are not 
limited by time, and have good health and * 
rits, we hall walk on. 


With the 3 I have hinted at, I would 
yet wiſh to wave the invidious ſubject, a diſcri- 
mination or compariſon! between the manners of 
nation and nation, were I not convinced that all 
Engliſh travellers, whoſe writings 1 have had ac- 
ceſs to, have viewed the French through the 
medium of national prejudice, and conſequently 
have miſled moſt of them have been actuated 
by the natural and perhaps amiable partiality of 
Engliſhmen to every thing Engliſh-——A late 
writer (Smollet) to this, if you will, laudable 
prejudice, ſuffered his brilliant talentsto be cloud- 
ed by a ſick fancy, and the irritability of his 
nerves——regarding with the jaundiced eye of 
diſeaſe the natural hiſtory of this fine country 
through a diminiſhing, its moral turpitude through 
a magnifying mirror——prompted by my * 
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| of truth, by my gratitude for the friendly aten 


tions I have received from this amiable peoplg, I 
wiſh to render them more juſtice, and though 
the mediocrity of my talents may fruſtrate the 
completion of my wiſh, yet will the attempt, 1 
hope, paſs uncenſured. 


It muſt be confeſſed, nature has been ſingulat- 
ly laviſh in her diſpenſations to the kingdom of 
France. The climate is benign and ſoil fruit- 
ful almoſt every particular province hath, 
within itſelf, not only the neceſſaries, but the 
luxuries of liſe It is no exaggeration to aſſert 
that it is naturally a modern land of Canaan, 
abounding in corn, wine, oil, milk, and honey 
 ——conſequently the French have a chance of ob- 
taining wholeſome ſuſtenance, and of growing 
to' the height common to human beings; yet 
moſt Engliſh writers upon the ſubject will have it 
a nation of dwarfs, fickly, deformed, and ſtarv- 
ed. This is ſurely not true, nor is the aſſertion 


a juſt compliment to the ſhrine of Engliſh ſelf- 


love; for as you generally tilt yourſelf againſt . 


the French with ſucceſs and with glory, I ſhould 
think depreciating the merit of the vanquiſhed 
would tarniſh the laurels of the victors. 4g 
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It is true, certain vices, inherent in the French 
political conſtitution, may, in ſome meaſure, 
be. ſuppoſed ta cura, but can never wholly 
counterpogſe the many great natural advantages to 
which I have alluded : it is true that the lands 
here are by no means ſo highly and neatly culti- 
vated, or fo well encloſed as they are in En- 
gland, yet it is certain that agriculture, the 
bountiful mother of population, is rapidly im- 
proving in this country; their productions are at 
preſent more than adequate to the conturayrion 
of — inhabitants. | 


«— 9 


- The: common people of France, a 
ſpeaking, are not ſo florid, ſo plump, ſo hand- 
ſome as the. Engliſh peaſantry ; but ſurely this. is 
not owing, to the freer government, or better 


nouriture of the latter; the common. people of 


Holland are equally free, have equally good ap- 
petites, and full as much to eat; yet, in the 


domains of their High Mightineſſes, Beauty is al- 


moſt as great a phænomenon as. wit. In every 


age the fair and roſy checked Albion peaſantry 
have won the apple from all other nations, while 


they have , Gſputed it with their fiſter kingdom, 


the Iriſh. 'Carlar i in his commentaries, if my te- 


collection ſerves me, celebrates Engliſh beauty, 


yet at the period of the deſcent of Cæſar, the 


ry, as well as nobles, groaned under a 


ny. of all * the moſt onerous, the 
eccleſi- 
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eceleſiaſtical tyranny of the Druids. It is pro- 
bable we muſt trace their peculiar beauty, not 
from their ſtile of living, but from their German 
anceſtors. Cæſar alſo celebrates the Germans for 
their lovely complexions 3; to this day the 'Sax- 
ons, the women eſpecially, ''are remarkably 
handſome ; I mean that ſpecies of beauty which 
reſults from fair ſkins, and luſcious perſons; a 
ſtile well expreſſed by the epithet cm, or by 
the Scotch word bonny, which is I think the cha- 
raQeriſtic of Britiſh beauty. This deſect in the 
French ſtile is perhaps richly compenſated by ex- 
preſſion in the countenance, vivid eyes, animat- 
ed piguante air, and by what the French term 
fineſſe of viſage,—— have ſcen more comely Eng- 
liſhmen, or rather Iriſhmen, than of any other 
nation, yet I may ſay that ſome of the handſomeſt 
men I ever ſaw, were Frenchmen, and though 
in general, candour muſt own that the lilies of 
France fade and ficken at the fight of the bluſh- 
ing Engliſh roſe, yet there are French village 
. of Circaſſian beauty. 


Aer aſſerts that Gear is the 
principle of monarchies—with reſpect to ho na- 
tive country of that illuſtrious man, I am ſure 
the aſſertion is perfectly juſt: I know not a peo» 
ple who poſſefs ſuch poliſhed and delicate minds, 
ſo jealous of perſonal character, ſo impatient of 
1 l aſſronts, ſo * ſo anxious to ä 
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fo avid of perſonal reſpect. I have often met 
with a French ſoldier, whoſe manners would 
adorn a drawing · room, whoſe ſentiments would 
do honour to a nobleman : nor are they merely 
fentimental,. they evince the delicacy of their feel- 
ings by ations, and by an appeal to the ſword. 
'This being a garriſon town, a week ſcarcely paſ- 
ſes without a duel between private ſoldiers, ge- 
nerally upon a punctilio; there are four now in 
the hoſpital ' wounded ; one of them, laſt night, 

dicd of his wounds. | 


When I — LA the. manners of the French 


ſoldiery, I mean to characteriſe the French in ge- 


neral, from the pervading ſentiment of honour 
and attachment to the prince, ſcope to which 
ſentiment is given by the judicious policy of en- 
liſting their ſoldiery for a term of years, almoſt 
every Frenchman, of a proper height, in rotati- 


- on becomes a ſoldier. A Frenchman from his in- 


fancy is ſo accuſtomed to unite the profeſſion of a 
foldier as inſeparably annexed to birth and ho- 


nour, that he cannot for the ſoul of him ſever 
them; the firſt queſtion he is ſure to aſk an indi- 


vidual who has the appearance of a gentleman, 
is Monſieur a ſervi ſans doute ? if you anſwer no, | 


notwithſtanding every eſſort of his politeneſs, in- 


voluntarily and inſtaneouſly ſhrinking from you; 
he will eye you with ſurprize, and mo- 
en alienation | 


The 
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The French are accuſed of indulging an over- 
weening contempt of all other nations; with re- 
ſpect to their haughty neighbours and immediate 
rivals the Engliſh, I am ſure the imputation is nat 
founded. It is true, your glorious termination 
of laſt war, exhibiting you in an invidious light, 
you are not /oved by the common people of 
France; yet the French reſpef you more than 
they do any nation in the world, in ſome inſtan- 
ces more than they do themſelves; comparing 
your mental faculties with thoſe of other nations, 
and even with their own, they ſtyle the Engliſh 
genius the King of Genius; it is pleaſant to ob- 
ſerve the miſtakes this general idea ſometimes 
induces them to make ; they will frequently dig- 
nify the invincible ſtupidity of a Common Council 
Man with the name of pbileſepby when he is 
ſullen, it is greatneſs of mind; when he is doz- 
ing over repletion, he is in a reverie, he is loſt 
in the profundity of his cogitations ; or they 
will palliate his impolite abſence of mind; by ob- 
ſerving, en veritt, Monſieur e un peu lourd, mais 
il a du talent, or bor , mais en 
revanche, il penſe ! 


Such is their prepoſſeifion 3 in this reſpect, that 
whenever they obſerve an Engliſhman totally 
| filent, and obſtinately contemptous of all around 
him, and when peradventure a philoſophic ſportſ- 
man, beating his noddle for a fortnight, could 

N 3 not 
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7 not ſpring a leafbe of ideas, a Frenchman will 
ol | gaze at him with unaſſected admiration, and 


|. will exclaim, mo foi, voila un philefophe” Ar- 
A | | She!!! Nl nne teln. 
© Thave the honour to be, &. . 
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Ixve E D it is not uncommon to hear your 
French politicians aſſert, that it is the. intereff of 
the two countries to be united———that things go 
badly on each fide of the narrow ſea which rolls 
between Dover and Calais, becauſe we are not 
willing to underſtand one another. They arraign 
your mutual jealouſies, jealouſies reduced to a 
ſyſtem, as pitiful - and deſtructive chimeras. 
They have ever in their. mouths this maxim, that 
were England and France in alliance, they 
might awe and controul the werd united againſt 
them. 


It is certain that the ſactitious exiſtence of 
Europe, ſuch as it is eſtabliſhed by treaties, which 
. form at preſent the rights and regulate the fate 
of nations, would be aſſected by an alliance of 
England with France; that is to ſay, the other 
powers who gain ſo much by our divifions, be- 
cauſe they either render themſelves formidable to 
us, or oblige us to pay them ſubſidies, would 
loſe by our re- union. In tracing the real origi- 
nal of our difſentions we find not their ſource in 
the motives of animoſity which antiently ſubſiſted. 
On the contrary they are the work of thoſe whoſe 
N 4 intereſt 
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intereſt it was to ſoment them, and if poſlible 
make them a ffote maxim for the two nations. 
'Aﬀer their eſtabliſhment upon the throne, the 
© princes of the houſe of Stuart were not enemies 
to France: ſo far from it, they were ſometimes 
her allies, and almoſt continually neuter. This 
circumſtance aided the enterprizes of Lewis the 
Fourteenth. Europe ſelt his force, and from 
thence ſhe muſt have concluded, that it was 
neceſſary to oppoſe to him Great Britain... 
Hence may be deduced the combination, fo hap- 
py in other reſpects, againſt James the Second. 
It was reſolved to place on the throne a prince 
that would point his arms againſt France. 
By means of ſnares thrown in the way of James, 
whoſe monkiſh bigotry would furely make him 
eagerly catch at the bait, they plucked the crown 
from his head and wreathed it round the brows 
of his ſon-in-law the Prince of Orange. 
Ancient animoſities, though their objects cxiſted 
no more, were awakened; animoſities which 
fince that period have taken root, deep indeed, but 
fatal to the two countries, who hav: often waged 
war. with each other merely becauſe it was conve. 

nient for their neighbours The ſecret hiſtory 
of Europe evinces, that the affrighted princes of 
the Empire formed, at Berlin, the confederacy 
that produced this revolution. Thus the ambi- 
tion of Lewis the Fourteenth hath been the 
cauſe of all the unhappy errors that ſucceeded; 
but ow that this reſtleſs thirſt of vain- glory * 


A 
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of conqueſt hath ſubſided as nations, as well as 
individuals, become more philoſophical, the two 
Governnients ought to ſee what duper they are to 
ruin themſelves for the convenience or emolument of 
others, inſtead of pointing their power (a thing 


very: practicable) to the object of * enrich» 
ing themſelves. re 


Remember I am nol, in the above. e 
flight, giving you my own original ſentunents 
— No; I am not ſufficiently converſant in a 
matter ſo momentous as to have my mind made 
up upon the ſubjed Arguments fuch as theſe 
are very common now among liberat French- 
men They are thrown in a beautiful 
light by the elegant author of La Qyinzaine. 4. 


Sloiſe. | b r 


TIT own, however, I am inclined n to 
think there is great force in this ſpecies of rea- 
ſoning It i is a political axiom, that intereſt is 
the cement of all u Now, whoever be- 


Holds with philoſophic eye the phyſical ſituation o 
the two countries will ſee, that nat intended 


them for „iter kingdom No two countries 
can be more à port# to hold gut to each other 


reciprocal commercial advantages.——[t would 
ſeem indeed, from a view of the oppoſite banks 
of the two kingdoms that originally, they were 
one continent or peninſula, viglently ſevered from 
each other by ſome naturaſ gonvulſion, of the” 
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exiſtence of which, though political hiſtory is 6. 
lent, natural hiſtory exhibits very ſpecious pre- 
 furaptive proofs. The breaks in the cliffs between 


Calais and Dover, Boulogne . and Margate, 
which are oppoſite points, correſpond ſurprizing- 
I with each other. The convexity of the one 
- furface always anſwering to the concavity of its 
neighbour on the oppoſite ſhore. Though the 
two countries are contiguous, yet their different 
climates, co-operating with the different laws 
and manners, flowing from modern political in- 


novations, have given to each different produc- - 


tions, © different manufactures, and different 
wants; ſo that great and mutual advantages in 
Wade" are held out n commercial baits for a re- 
Union. | 


The wars . waged between the two nations 
have only tended to multiply their mutual cala- 
_mities. The ſucceſſes of England, in the laſt 
war, gave her ſcope indeed for ſe ion, 
$..c made herſelf miffreſs of the commerce which 
France would*have ' participated with. her + but 
was the part ſue oould raviſb from her-neighbour 
the only one capable” to. flatter her intereſt and am- 
bition ? It is Gut too probable, that the event 
of the prefent commotions in America will de- 
—_monlirate, "that the profits wreſted from France 
Ty the ſplendid feats preceding the treaty of Fon- 
feitbleas will not he equivalent to the commercial 
advant EY Have reſulted to England 
| from 
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\ from a connerion with France——And, howe- 
ver it may make” Britiſh merchants and Anti- 
gallicans in general ſtare, it poſſibly might be 
demonſtrated, that the more France aggrandized 
herſelf, pte · ſuppoſing a commercial union, the 

more the commerce they and us would have to- 
gether would be advantageous to each. This 
inveſtigation would lead us into a field too exten- 


five for the limits of this letter———However, he 


who wiſhes to illuſtrate the paradox fully, will 
do well to take his 


which Holland uſurps from both countries He 


muſt alſo put into the account the prodigious clan- 
deſtine traffic which the "induſtry of individuals 


oppoſes to the abuſive ordonances, which anci- 


ent prejudices have diQated to e -f 


aſtray by popular, animoſity. 


In infant rountries, where ane are in 
a rude ſtate, commercial jealouſy, the parent of 


all commercial taxes upon exports, may be wiſe 


— mut the arguments which apply to evince 
ſuch expediency are inapplicable to a country 
where manufactures, as in England, are artived 
to ſuch a marvellous pitch of enn * to ey 


all attexnpts at cee. a 


The patriot enters eds 
inquire on which fide the balance of trade would: 
ara folve this difficulty the r 


meaſures and the terms of his 
compariſons {rom the traffic, immenſe indeed, 
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views of the mere patriot or mere merchant. 


If ever a commercial intercourſe between the 

two tountrics obtains the ſanQion of law, it will 
be found that the conſequential trade will be ra- - 
ther of kezury, of vanity, than of neceſity—— 
and I, though far from arrogating the title of 
philoſopher or merchant, will boldly affirm, that 
the balance of vanity, ever preponderating with the 
French, will always throw the balance of money in- 
to the Engli/b feale, The molt ſuperficial obſerver 
immediately ſees, that vanity is the prominent fea- 
ture in the character of this polite and witty nati- 
on. It may be no exaggeration to affirm, that 
their felt of this precious commodit y nearly 
equals that of al the reſt of Europe united. If this 
is granted, let us api it to the articles of commerce 
in the reſpective countries to which it will natu- 
rally attach itſelf. To be ſure the rich, . jolly, 
and luxurious Engliſh gentlemen, would imbibe 
deeply thoſe light, delicate French wines, the na- 
tural correQor. of John Bull's ſaturnine, craſis.. 
This, indeed would be the fir and a very exten- 
Gve article: but this luxury would be. confined 
tothe gentry, and more opulent citizens. It is 
true alſo, no country ever I propheſy 
never will, vie with the French in the arts and 
manufaQures. which depend upon tafle.——The 
| magie power of, the Pariſian mantua maker, the 
to creative genius of her millener, are W 
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led! The maſterly hand of the French hair. 
dreſſer vies with the light heel of the ſcientific 
dancing maſter, who vo/ting from Calais to Dover, 
propagates the fine arts and immortalizes his 
country; while he drills John Bull in the ma- 
nœuvres of the cotillon, while he gives the 
word to my Lady Mayoreſs, and ſhe: ſwims 
through the minuet de la Reine! Theſe arts and 
their profeſſors are indeed invaluable in the  eſti- 
mation of the cognoſcenti, but weighed in the 
commercial ſcale will ſoon kick the beam oppoſed 
to Engliſh horſes, Coventry ribbands, Birming - 
ham toys, hardware of every denomination, 
Tunbridge-ware, Engliſh boots, ſhoes, ſaddles, 
| coarſe cloths, long wool, ale, London Porter, 
and all the articles which ſupply the -Africary 
trade. ** 1 


In ſhort, excluſive of your. decided 38 
in the fniſbing of every commercial article; the 
_ French rage is for every thing Engliſh, 
merely becauſe it is Engliſh. Your enthufiaſnry . 
for French frippery is of antient date, and 
time, which ſoftens almoſt every paſſiong- muſt 
in ſome degree have diffipated its fervor. | The 
French caprice is recent, and conſequently more 
rmpetuous and incontreulable.. If a Frenchman 
accolts you with b5auteur and uncommon ſelf: . 
complacency, you may certainly -infer, that he 
has, or flatters himſelf he has, ſomething £ag/ 12 
about him. ie will loak cunning and ſeem 
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anxious you ſhould make the important diſcove 
ry yourſelf If out of  affeQation or negli- 
gence, you fail to do ſo, he can contain no lon- 
ger, but exclaims, regardez done, and ſhewing 
'his button or laying hold of his fleeve, fra 
7 mais cela vient en 0 Ae, 


n e canfderatiin united he * + fo dt 
tend to throw the balance into the hands of the 
Engliſh as the different genius of the two nations. 
With you commerce derogates not from the gentle- 
man; on the contrary, thoſe mere. ſons of earth, 
who have no other pretenſions to this ſacred cha- 
raQer, will, while they oſtentatiouſly boaſt ol 
their wealth, from that very circumſtance, arro- 
gate iti He 2 thorough Frenchman'bluſbes 
to be found making money by trade, and when 
he bes made it, is almoſt « aſbamed to confeſs it.” 


Lam no judge, and I will not pretend that 1 
am on ſtrong ground in the above commercial re- 
veries: but of this I am ſurr, that there are no 
two nations in Europe ſo happily formed to enter 
ito fartnerſbip in a ſpecies of commerce, com- 
pared to the returns on which, in the ches of a 
man of ſentiment, the ingots of Peru, the ſands 
'of PaQtolus, and the gems of Golcond are baga- 
telle: allude to a branch of commerce litilt 
u upon your Royal Exchange, ſocial com- 
mere. Every liberal Frenchman, while he 
MY -Spaniard, loves not a * 
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ſloathes a Dutchman, thinks it his higheſt ho- 
nour, bow ver averſe to trade, to traſſic largely, 
in this way with Meſſieurs les Anglo. the pride 
of the Engliſhman i gratified by the French- 
man's deference and unfeigned reſpeQ, while the 
influence of his November fogs is diffipated by 
the Frenchman's gay and degagte manners; ſo 
that the moſt congenial happy mixture of male 
company I know is a judicious combination of 
well-bred Frenchmen with ſenſible Engliſhmenr 


1 have the honour to be, de de 
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.. E French ate, I think, PAS paſhon- - 


ate people I ever ſaw ; their natural impetuoſity 
frequently | burrying them beyond: themſelves, 
induces them to commit aQions which they are 
the firſt to condemn. An old Swiſs Knight of 


St. Louis told me, that at the ſtorming of Bergen- 


oþ-Zoom, where he was preſent, he ſaw the 
French ſoldiery ſlaughter a great number of the 
enemy, after the place was evidently carried, 
- conſequently farther butchery was unneceſſary, 
and therefore cruck=o—yct, ſaid he, I am per- 
ſuaded they did ſo, not from a principle of cruel. * 


ty, -and I ſaw ſome of them ſhed tears for what 


they had done ; but the impetuoſity of the French 


temper, combining with their natural courage, 
gives them in the heat of action, a momentary 
madneſs, ** It is this enthuſiaſm which makes 


them the beſt troops in the world for a coup de 
A general officer with whom I dined the other 


day at the Marquis: d'Entragues, thus expreſſed 
himſclf——** It was impoſſible for politeneſs to 


gliſh laſt war in Germany to the French,“ 


we endeavoured to return i we dined with 
; cach 


be carried to a greater length, than by the En- 


i 1 
. 
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each other almoſt every day The F rench and 
Engliſh ſoldiers would cull potatoes very ſociably 
together in. the fame field, although they expeR- 
ed to come to blows the next morning. I re- 
member, ſaid he, that I was one day at dinner 
with an Engliſh captain, my very good friend, 
who had done me the ſame honour the day bes. 
fore; I was ſaying that I did not know what 1 


ſhould do, for that my men had negleQed to 
collect the rations of forage required of me that 


morning Mine, ſaid he, have collected near 
twice as much as my complement, and if you 
will ſend to ſuch a poſt, I will have the ſurplus 
delivered to ou To be ſure, continued the 
Frenchman, it is againſt the principles of war to 
give proviſion to your enemy, yet, in armies of 
one hundred thouſand men oſ a ſide, what hurt 
could the common cauſe receive from this particu» 
lar inſtance of politeneſs? The intimacy between 
the two armies was ſo confpicious, that Marſbat 
Broglio gave orders that it ſhould be diſcontinued, 
and this was the only particular in which we wiſh- 
ed to diſobey him. The mutual reſpect was ſo 
great, that I have known French private fo 
diers turn off with indignation any Swiſs who 
preſumed to obtrude upon them, when they had 
the honour to entertain their Engliſh friends; 
and J am told the Engliſh, the war before laſt, 
teſtified a ſimilar diſguſt to their Dutch allies.” ; 


[ every 


- giments paraded together, and I have remarked 


ments, part of his ſubſiſtence, and thus makes 


in pay 


maſt ariſe from difimilarity of manners. 


at: Tu AMERICAN. 
I exery day fee four French with two Swiſs re- 


that the privates never converſe with each other. 
When the parade 1s over, they reſpectively di- 


verge, and expreſs a reciprocal ſhyneſs and diſ- 


like. They never commune together but in the 
capacity of maſter and ſcholar. The French ſol- 
diers teach their Swiſs allies to dance. It is plea- 
ſant to paſs by their quarters, where you will 
often obſerve a French ſoldier with a becoming 
gravity, leading a great Swiſs boor the mazes of 
the minuet de la cpr, and the „iure, or whiſking 


him through the quick 
4 the Swiſe diſpenſes for his accompliſh- 


fome atonement for the invidious diſtinction art 


a ing from the dſerence of their "pay. © 


-Jndecd.the difference'of manners F569 the 
French and Swiſs is ſo obvious, and the ſuperio- 


_ ity of pay to the latter, render them ſo obnox- 
ious, that, at firſt view, it would ſeem impolicy 
in the French to employ them; but a little re- 


fieQtion will tell us that Switzerland forms an ex- 
cellent barrier to the caſt of France: a ſufficient 
reaſon to ' induce the French to conciliate that 


country, by dealing largely in its principla article 


merchandiſe,” id e, ſoldiers ; this diſtinction 
is a ſafficient ſolution of the hatred of the 


French to the Swiſs; but the diſlike of the latter 


er vibrations of the a/leman- © 


1 
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The French troops are the beſt ſet up, and 
march better than any troops I have ſeen A 


nice ſenſe of honour, the ſoul of their 
extends itſelf to the meaneſt private; he will 


not, under the idea of diſcipline, ſubmit to per- 
ſonal inſult. his officer muſt not ſtrike him 


Frequent attempts have recently been made to 
introduce this uſage, common in Germany, 


and but too prevalent in England; but the ſol- 


diery have univerſally. ſhewn ſuch abhorrence of 


it, that it is now entirely aboliſhed, and impri- | 


ſonment -ſubſtituted in its place. Some little in- 
conveniences may ariſe from this, yet they con- 
eſſedly ſpring from a noble cauſe. a 5g 

13} 3S&4-) 8. 8 
In England 8 and N are 5 
dy their countrymen, rather with ſuſpicion than 
with love. With you a man goes into the army 
to get a livelihood here the point of honour 
is to ruin yourſelf in the ſervice of your king. 


This certainly is a moſt artful policy for a court 


to inculcate, yet to individuals it induces many 
bad conſequences——Although the ſtrongeſtrea- 


ſons may concur to render it expedient, it a 


.moſt difficult; thing, in France, to retire from 
the army, even in time of peace, and preſerve 
your honour unt inged; in war it is abſolutely 


impolſſible. I have an intimacy with a young 
gentleman of family and ſortune, of the regi 


ment di Roi, the Chevalier de = our ac- 
quaintance originated from his erde deter to 
ſpeak the Engliſh language, which he reads very 

well 
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well. - Fors young Frenchman: he has an amaz- 
ing turn for ſtudy, and a diſlike for the noiſy, 
yet brilliant ſcenes of life he is a valetudina- 
rian ; is ſometimes aſſected with flight attacks of 
the epilepſy ; thus is he entirely unfit for, and 
Ikno he is averſe to military habits. He and 
his intimate friend the elegant Count de Beaumont, 
partial to every thing Engliſh, frequently do me 
the honour to breakfaſt with me « / Anglaiſc. I 
this morning took the liberty to inſinuate to the 
poung Chevalier, my ſurprize that he continued 
in the army; he replied, neither my health 
or my diſpoſition ineline me to it; I would in- 
deed moſt cheerfully give half of my eſtate to 
quit the army and retain my honour unblemiſh- 
ed; but I might as well $eni//6 myſelf as retire. 
I ſhould inevitably be deſpiſed, even by my own 
relations; my native country would afford nd 
countenance, no aſylum for me; in France, a 
man of birtb to be reſpected muſt be a ſeldier 
In France there is no ſuch character as a private 


country gentleman, — with you ſo m_ | 

"4 re 

— . weeltey alſerts, hes: al pd the 
. he muſt have 

teen very unlucky in the choice of his acquaint- 

ance; indeed the natural hilarity of the French 


diſpoſition precſudes that penſive air, that lan- 
-guiſhment-of-countenance, the general index of 


deep ſenſibility yet, with all their apparent 
ne. „ - levity 
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levity and frivolity, they have hearts very ſuſ- 
ceptible, hearts feelingly alive to the diſtreſſes of 
humanity; they are born in too mild, too ſweet 
- @ clime to partake of that inſenſibility character- 
iſtic of the icy hearts, organized in the environs 
of the northern pole; a Frenchman has great 
delicacy of nerve. I have often obſerved that 
the relation of a pathetic ſtory hath caſt a gloom 
over a whole group tears have immediately 
ſucceeded to the higheſt exceſſes of laughter and 
glee. - I once ſaw an old French officer weep like 
an infant at the woes of Zufignan, fo admirably 
_ repreſented by Le Kain. One would think age 
ws more callous, leſs uſed to the melting mood 


than youth, yet is it here very common to ſee 
tears fall from the eyes of age; nor are they bar- 
ren tears: the purſe of the Frenchman, in pro- 
portion to his ability, is equally open to the de- 
mands of diſtreſs ; his heart, equally with his 
richer neighbour, ſuſceptible of god-like charity. 


Permit me to adduce a recent inſtance of the 
friendſhip of a Frenchman to myſelf, which has 
exceedingly aſſected me. My friend and travel- 
ling companion has preceded me in our intended 
jaunt to Switzerland; fince which, having had 
a light fever ; and being alone, left to my own 
thoughts, I brooded too much over my own un. 
pleaſant, uncertain fituation upon a point on 
which the whole happineſs or: hiſtory of my fu- 
ture life muſt hinge This threw the fever 
upon my nerves, and I was frequently fo low- 


. 
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tle agreeable friend du Yacht, the principal phy · 


fician here he viſited me, and preſcribed very 


rationally to me during my indiſpofition. Upon 
finding that he abſolutely reſuſed all his fees, I as 

peremptorily refuſed his .vafits,- which ſeemed to 
diſtreſs him very ſenſibly; I was for ſome days at 
atols to account for this conduct, but he at length 
explained himſelf; he came one morning and 
. infiſted to ſee. Monfrewr his friend; he had con- 
ctived,.' as he was.informed, that all my reſources 
from America were cut off, that my lowneſs ot 


Aſter ſome: hefitation and much circumlocution, 
he told me that he loved me like a brother ; how 
| happy ſhould he be, would I honour him with 
that title; to convince: him that I did ſo, 1 
muſt put confidence'in him, I muſt let my elder 
brother know the real fituation of my affairs. 1 


am now a widower ; until you, my dear brother, 


can, get the income of your" eſtate in America re 
_ mitted to you, moſt cheerfully will I ſhare mine 
with you ;; it is not large, bat you know my fa- 
uy as peg phyſician of the hoſpital, makes 
a great part of it certain; in this cheap country 
it will amply ſuffice us both l“ I was ſo aſtoniſh- 
ed, that I let him run on We have an 
amiable filter, my dear brother, who lives in a 
moſt delightful villa | npon' the margin of the _ 
PO. It ved fait bs granile air, 
n 2 


ant 


irited as to refuſe all viſits, and entirely to 
evade ſociety. I have before mentioned our lit- 
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il carry you to reſide at her 
houſe until the Wiliter ſhall induce you to return 
hither -I am convinced the change of air and 


her attentions will reſtore your health. Upon 
my refuſing his offers with warmth,” he reiterared _ __ 


them in the moſt preſſing manner, ſaying, ] 
le ſadt mon frere———ici vous netes pas ſur votre 


ftillemmmmcher vous je ſerois fler de vous ttre redeva- 


ble de cet mimes miſeres.——1 aſſured him, can 
didly,. that my ennui proceeded by no means from 


a pecuniary cauſe ; that my mind was above the 


loſs of fortune, and that I ſhould think he meant 
to affront me if he ſaid another word upon the ſub · 
jet. Upon my abſolute refuſal, he retired with 
ſtrong marks of chagrin. From the amiable cha- 
raQer of the man, ' I perſuade myſelf his friendly 
overtures were dictated by fincerity, and I no 
2 cordially his debtor. 


There is 2 trait in the character of this good 
creature, in a Frenchman ſo fengular, that honour- 


able mention ſhould be made of it. He has loſt 
a beautiful and amiable wife, and, though ſhe 


with tears unceafing!! He is like Rachel 
weeping for her children, and will not be com- 
forted ; he refufed for many weeks to take any 
ſuſtenance, and his friends are yet fearful that 
this bagatelle, as they term it, will coſt him his 


life. I know him well, and I am convinced his 
| forrow is unfeigned, yet it is not of a ſolitary 


ind 


has been dead Sx months, he ſtill laments. her 


- 
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1 
Find, it is woe 4 1 5 e moment he 
mrugs his ſhoulders and > his fate, the 
; next fings, dances, and ſhuffles the cards, and, 
5 while be deals them, the dew drops of deſpair 
be the wiſe of his ſoul moiſten the Brelan Fiſh ! 
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